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A MAN WHO DOES THINGS. 


How important the little things of life are in shaping 
the destiny of men is forcibly brought to our attention 
when in detail we study the life of some particular man. 
Not only are some men successful in business or other 
pursuits who owe their start in a certain direction to 
little things, but if we examine the matter closely we 
will find that it is the little things which almost in- 
variably determine action and intervene at the turning 
points of life to dictate its course. It should not be 
imagined that these fortuitous things maké or prevent 
success, for if a man have the right stuff in him he will 
succeed in spite of circumstances and do good work in 
whatever path these inconsidered things, like the switch 
in the railroad track, may throw him. True, a man 
may choose, and often does choose, his course, 
but his choice, as well as his opportunity, is © 


war of 1812, and Colonel Hugh White, famous in the 
war of 1812, was a relative. His mother’s father was a 
Laird, of Scotch descent, but a Pennsylvania Quaker. 
His father, Alexander McCormick, resided on a farm 
near Lock Haven, Pa., where Robert Laird McCormick 
was born October 29, 1847. When he was a mere child 
his parents moved into Lock Haven, which was then one 
of the greatest lumber manufacturing points in the 
state. He had nothing to do with the lumber business 
when a youth, but it may have been that he uncon- 
sciously became imbued with the idea of some day be- 
coming a lumberman on that account. 

When a young lad Mr. McCormick attended Saunders 
Institute, a Presbyterian military academy at Philadel- 
phia, and after two years there he spent a year at the 
Tuscarora academy at Mifflin, Pa. But it did not seem 





often influenced by these little things which 
we are apt to call accidents. Whether they 
are accidents or not we will not here dis- 
cuss. It belongs to another realm of thought. 

Robert Laird McCormick, known to the lum- 
ber world more particularly as the secretary 
and treasurer of the North Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, Hayward, Wis., well illustrates the 
assertion just made. About the first thing 
Mr. McCormick did when he was old enough 
to do anything was to get a job with the 
Philadelphia & Erie railroad in its station at 
Lewisburg, Pa., not far from his home. That 
was early in the 60s, and young McCormick, 
as a station clerk and all-around helper at 
the Erie railroad station, soon demonstrated 
that he was industrious and was possessed 
of ability. He also believed in obeying or- 
ders, and but for this commendable trait he 
might now be president of the Erie railroad 
instead of the manager of one of the largest 
lumber companies in the north and_ heavily 
interested in nine or ten other large corpora- 
tions more or less closely connected with the 
lumber business. 

A difference of opinion arose one day be- 
tween Mr. McCormick and a somewhat famous 
brigadier-general of Pennsylvania relative to 
the checking free of personal baggage of the 
erstwhile warrior, and although Mr. McCor- 
mick obeyed rules and won out for the mo- 
ment, the incident resulted in the abrupt end- 
ing of his railroad career as soon as the divi- 
sion superintendent had received the brigadier- 
general’s complaint. 

“You were right,’ said the division super- 
intendent, “but you ought to have had more 
sense. I must lay you off in deference to the 
general’s complaint,’ and Mr. McCormick 
never went back to work for the Erie road. 

During the famous lumber tariff campaign of 1896 
Mr. McCormick, with other stalwart lumbermen from 
all over the country, was in Washington, and one even- 
ing was introduced by a mutual friend to the late 
Frank Thompson, then president of the Erie railroad. 

“I believe we have met before,” quietly remarked Mr. 
McCormick. He then called to Mr. Thompson’s remem- 
brance the brigadier-general-baggage-checking incident 
at Lewisburg, thirty years before. The division superin- 
tendent of those days was Frank Thompson. 

That was one of the little things that had some bear- 
ing on the after life of Robert Laird McCormick. 

There is undoubtedly much in heredity. Mr. McCor- 
mick’s ancestors were of good stock. His great-grand- 
father, John McCormick, was born in Ireland, but came 
to this country at an early age and joined the revolu- 
tionary army from Pennsylvania, becoming an ensign or 
third lieutenant. Both of his grandfathers were in the 





ROBERT LAIRD McCORMICK, 
Hayward, Wis. 


to be his forte to attend school, and he left the academy 
before graduating and entered the employ of the Erie 
road as related. When the war broke out he was but a 
youth of 13, yet he wanted to enlist, and ran away from 
home and stayed several days at Camp Curtin, at Har- 
risburg, in the hope that he would be able to join a 
regiment going to the front, but his parents took him 
home, 

For several years after leaving the employ of the 
railroad Mr. McCormick did a little bit of everything, 
becoming proficient in office work, and in 1868 he came 
west to Winona, Minn., and took charge of the office of 
Laird, Norton Company. W. H. Laird, of this company, 
was Mr. McCormick’s mother’s brother. 

He spent six years in Winona, and, as he often says, 
had it not been for the fact that the close confinement 
of office work was injurious to his health he might 
have been there still. But it was here that another 


little thing changed the current of ‘his life, for when he 
found his health failing he looked about for an oppor- 
tunity to get out in the air, and in the fall of 1874 he 
conceived the idea of buying a retail lumber yard at 
Waseca, Minn., with the aid of Laird, Norton Company. 
This yard he ran until 1881. He also acted as auditor 
for the Laird, Norton Company, visiting their different 
yards in southern Minnesota, and as the railroads built 
out through that region and into South Dakota he went 
ahead and located new yards, in some of which he was 
personally interested with the company. He was also 
interested in the large stone quarries of W. B. Craig & 
Co., at Mankato, Minn. 

In Mr. McCormick the people of Waseca recognized 
an able and public spirited citizen, and during all the 
time he resided there, except the first year, he was 
mayor of the city. Personally possessing those 
characteristics that made him popular with 
the people, although never a politician as the 
term is now commonly understood, it was but 
natural that Mr. McCormick should have been 
elected to the state senate of Minnesota in 
1880, where he served through two regular and 
two extra sessions with credit to himself and 
to the satisfaction of his constituents. 

His political career was begun and, had it 
not been for another of those happenings of 
life, Mr. MeCormick might today be governor 
of Minnesota, its representative in the United 
States senate or holding some other office high 
in the gift of the people rather than being in 
charge of one of the great white pine lumber 
manufacturing institutions of the north and 
interested in nearly a dozen other large com- 
panies more or less closely allied to the lumber 
trade. 

While Mr. McCormick was a member of the 
Minnesota legislature he lived at the Metro- 
politan hotel in St. Paul when the legislature 
was in session, and there one day in the win- 
ter of 1881 he met H. H. Porter, then presi- 
dent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha railway, and through him learned of 
the possibilities for lumber manufacturing 
along his railroad in northern Wisconsin. 
About this time he also became acquainted 
with A, J. Hayward, a former resident of Wi- 
nona, Minn. Mr. Porter was anxious to develop 
the timber interests along his railway, which 
was just then beginning to be known as a lum- 
ber line. Mr’McCormick looked into the mat 
ter thoroughly, and also talked the matter 
over with the members of the Laird, Norton 
Company at Winona, with the result that the 
Northern Wisconsin Lumber Company was in 
corporated in October, 1881, and fifteen town- 
ships heavily timbered in the vicinity of Hay- 
ward were purchased from the “Omaha” rail- 
way for a starter. Mr. Hayward was a member of the 
company until 1885, when he disposed of his interest to 
Capt. Robinson, a banker of Rock Island, Ill., who is now 
represented in the company by his son, A. F. Robinson. 
With these exceptions the members of the Northern Wis- 
consin Lumber Company remain as they were originally, 
including Fred Weyerhaeuser, R. L. McCormick, W. H. 
Laird, M. G. and James L. Norton. Fred. Weyerhaeuser 
is president of the company, M. G. Norton, -vice-presi- 
dent, and R. L. McCormick, secretary and treasurer. 
The late Philetus Sawyer, of Oshkosh, was then vice- 
president of the “Omaha,” and the county in which 
Hayward is the county seat and the only town and in 
which a large part of the company’s timber stood, were 
named for him and through him the negotiations on the 
part of the railroad were conducted. 

The North Wisconsin Lumber Company’s timber, 

(Continued on Page 26.) 
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“All | Want 
Is just a little 
Off the top.” 


We can’t get the whole trade, and 
We don’t expect it, and 
We are not working for it, but 


WE ARE AFTER THE BEST, and 
WE SUPPLY THE BEST. 
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With ail the enormous shipping lists of the world there 
© not seem to be vessels enough to get American lum- 
t to foreign buyers. 





There are practically no red cedar shingles in transit, 
Which fact undoubtedly is largely accountable for the 
Present firmness in the market for that line, 


Southwestern yellow pine mills, it is reported, have 
ceased to accumulate stock and during the past month 
have no more than held their own, even if stocks have 
not decreased. The revival in demand and shipment has 
not been a marked one, but the.change is sufficient to 
turn the balance of the month’s business in the right 
direction. Almost uniformly throughout the year the 
cut has been just a little larger than the shipment, but 
at last the change has come. 
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A Minneapolis paper recently had an interview with 
a lumberman of Salem, Ore., who stated it as his opin- 
ion that the average annual lumber cut in Oregon has 
for several years been about 4,000,000,000 feet, but that 
the inroads made on the forests of the state are scarcely 
noticeable as yet. Considering the fact that this esti- 
mated output is about equal to that of any other state 
in the union, no matter how highly developed in a 
lumber way, we are inclined to think that this is an 
exaggeration; but still the lumber product of Oregon 
is large and rapidly growing, and is backed by resources 
such as are possessed by no other state unless it be Cali- 
fornia. Even Washington with its wealth of forests 
does not compare with Oregon. 





Pitch pine exporters are having all the business that 
they can find vessels to accommodate, and more. Prices 
are high, the demand is good and the prospects are that, 
particularly with England, the next six months’ business 
will be heavy. 





The next report of the state railway, mill and factory 
inspector of Washington is foreshadowed in an inter- 
view with the inspector in which he said that he finds 
that since his last report wages in the saw mills and 
lumber industries have increased from 10 to 12 per- 
cent and that the demand for labor not only from the 
saw mills but from general sources throughout the state 
has made labor extremely scarce. The hop growers 
have suffered from lack of help to pick the crop, gen- 
eral improvements have been hampered and the scarcity 
has resulted in wage advances in most lines and in 
most sections of the state. It is anticipated, however, 
that the return of a large number of men from Cape 
Nome will relieve the situation somewhat for the win- 
ter. There has been but one strike in the state during 
the year—between the painters and their employers— 
and this was quickly settled by giving the men the 
increase in wages demanded. All other advances have 
been voluntarily made. 





The east seems to be furnishing better conditions just 
now than the west. The eastern trade is taking lum- 
ber more freely than for a year past, is not so querulous 
about prices as it was and shows a disposition to stock 
up a little. 





Since the publication of its own guess and its guess- 
ing blank upon the results of the presidential election 
last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has _ received 
guesses from eleven different states. Nearly four-fifths 
of the guesses received so far predict the election of 
McKinley, though a number of them indicate a smaller 
majority than did the LUMBERMAN’S own guess. Two 
guesses received from Mr. Bryan’s own state are for 
McKinley, but curiously enough one guess from Ohio 

redicts the election of Bryan. There is also one man 
in Wisconsin who calls himself a Bryan republican and 
who adds to his guess the warning—“Don’t bet too 
strong on old Wisconse.” It is to be noted, ‘however, 
that in his guess he gives to McKinley the twelve 
electorial votes of Wisconsin, although he has marked 
‘them with a D, certifying doubtful. Republican Towa 
also furnishes one guess for Bryan. 
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A good sized oak is estimated to be capable of lifting 
123 tons of water during its period of leaf-bearing. This 
may convey some idea of the influence of forests as a 
means of regulation of atmospheric conditions. 
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Dun’s quarterly statement of business failures in the 
United States shows a greater volume of liabilities in 
the failures for the third quarter of 1900 than for the 
correspomding period of any year since 1896, when they 
were two and-a half times as great. In volume they 
do not greatly exceed, however, the failures of 1897 and 
1898, though considerably above those last year. The 
figures for July, August and September for a series of 
years are as follows, the first in each pair being the 
number of failures and the second the: liabilities: 1900, 


2,519, $27,119,996; 1899, 2,001, $17,640,972; 1898, 2,540, 
$25,104,778; 1897, 2,881, $25,601,188; 1896; 3,757, 
$73,224,649; 1895, 2,792 $32,167,179; 1894, 2,868, $29,- 
411,196; 1893, 4,015, $82,469,821; 1892, 1,984, $18,659,- 
235. It will be seen that the current failures are not 
above the average. The most interesting fact shown is 
that the increase in failures as compared with last 
year is mainly in the east and south. In the New Eng- 
lard states it has been 76 percent; in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 143 percent; in the south, 
east of the Mississippi river, 101 percent; in the south- 
west there was a decrease of 23 percent; in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin, a decrease 
of 27 percent; in the west an imcrease of 50 percent; 
in the mountain and Pacific states an increase of 70 
percent. This indicates much better business condi- 
tions during midsummer in the central and westerr 
part of the country than in the extreme east, but it is 
hoped that the improved business conditions in New 
England and elsewhere along the Atlantic seaboard 
will make a better showing for the fourth quarter. 


CARS ARE SCARCE. 


The long anticipated car shortage which was so slow 
in materializing seems to have at last made its appear- 
pearance in full force and to have affected nearly all 
parts of the country. About the only section that is 
not complaining is the extreme northwest, where the 
partial crop failure has lessened the usual fall demand 
for cars and enabled forest products of Washington and 
Oregon to be carried forward without delay.  Else- 
where in the east and south and in the central part 
of the country there is a growing complaint of a car 
shortage which has in some sections become acute. In 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas some mills have had 
to shut down for lack of cars. In the east there is a 
stringency and some of the bituminous coal lines are 
unable to handle their output. 

This condition accompanies a revival in the demand 
for railroad and car material. A number of heavy 
orders have recently been placed for cars, notably by 
the Baltimore & Ohio. Notice was received this week 
that the New York Central had placed orders for 
5,750,000 feet of yellow pine dimension, while the 
Pennsylvania line has still large requisitions out. A 
good many heavy lumber consumers are reported to be 
placing orders in anticipation of their future needs. 

These things seem to indicate a change in public 
sentiment. While the majority are still waiting there 
are some who are confident that there is to be no change 
in the business situation of the country consequent 
upon the election and that now is the time to buy. 
Consequently they are placing their orders with free- 
dom. Such a policy is a good one, for the most con- 
servative view of the future, providing there is no 
change in the administration, can see nothing but an 
increase in trade and a period of substantial prosperity. 
Prices are low and the only probable movement is 
upward. In some lines this movement is likely to begin 
very soon, and in those lines forehanded buyers who 
are not alarmed at the political situation are providing 
themselves against their future needs. They are also 
trying as far as possible to avoid hindrance because of 
ear shortage, though it is doubtful if they have begun 
soon enough to acomplish the result. 








SHINGLES WANTED. 


There is a much better tone in the shingle market at 
present than was the case for most of the year up toa 
recent time. Perhaps the most pronounced improve- 
ment is seen in red cedar shingles, im regard to which 
it may be said that there was more room for improve- 


ment than with anything else. Early in the summer, 
and in fact during most of the year up to this time, 
prices on this class of product were weak, but the mills 
shut down, stocks thereby were reduced to a size where 
they could be managed, and above all the shipment of 
cars in tramsit was largely done away with, so that now 
in the eastern territory they are comparatively scarce 
and can be had in many cases only by placing orders 
well ahead. There has. been a resultant improvement 
in the tone of the demand, a greater willingness and 
everr eagerness to buy, and a decided firming up of 
values.’ Quotations are a little higher, but, what is 
more to the point, there are few if any cut prices, the 
list or better than the list being almost invariably 
secured, 

The improved condition in red cedar shingles has 
favorably affected white pine, which are firmer in price 
than they were and have perhaps to some extent prof- 
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ited by an apparent scarcity of immediate supplies of 
the west coast product. It is understood that redwood 
shimgles also have been meeting with a ready sale in the 
southwestern part of the country.- Hemlock shingles, 
white cedar shingles and other eastern makes also show 
an improved condition, both as to demand and price. 
Cypress shingles show practically no change, simply 
because there was mot much chance for improvement in 


their condition. The demand all through the summer 
has been fully equal to the supply, and just now the 
sudden spurt in demand at Galveston has taken a few 
million of those that were available out of the market. 

There is a curious development in connection with 


Galveston rebuilding. The city was largely roofed with 
slate, but it is said that the slates torn from the roofs 
by the hurricane were responsible for the death or 
injury of a great many persons, and that, therefore, it 
is proposed hereafter to use some other material, 
shingles, of course, being the natural recourse. Two or 
three cargoes of shingles have already been landed there, 
and so great is the demand that they do not go to the 
yards at all but are hauled from the vessels to buildings 
umder construction. 

The improved condition is in part due to a larger 
demand. All over the country there are buildings to be 
covered and shingles are wanted for that purpose. There 
are also some indications of a stocking up demand. A 
great many retail handlers are poorly supplied. Some 
of course bought heavily months ago, and have good 
stocks, but many have yet to put in the shingles that 
they will want this fall. There is a disposition now to 
do that very thing, and the firmer tone of the market 
is such that they hardly dare to wait until after elec- 
tion, even though that may be but four weeks ahead. 
In fact there is quite generally manifested a disposition 
to discount the future in that particular. ° 
PPP 


CRITICISM BY A RETAILER. 


In a recent issue, in its market columns under the 
heading Chicago, in regard to the southern pine trade, 
the LUMBERMAN said: “Prices are being well main- 
tained and dealers say they are able to get full list 
prices on nearly every item. On the whole the yellow 
pine demand in this part of the country seems to be 
undergoing a substantial improvement, which at the 
present rate of increase is apt to necessitate an early 
revision of the list.” 

In regard to this statement an Illinois retailer wrote 
as follows: 

Can you tell us why it is that a good demand should 
always make the manufacturers raise prices? In a retail 
yard when we are getting what we ask for stock and trade 
is good we always let well enough alone and feel glad to 
sell lumber at our prices without having to cut all the profit 
out of a Dill. 

The paragraph in question was based not on what 
should be but on the fact that lumber manufacturers 
are extremely sensitive to changes in demand, and 
their price lists go up or down in too many cases with- 
out real justification, unless it be the immediate neces- 
sities of the producer. Prices on yellow pine lumber 
were too high last winter, they have been more recently 
too low, and at present we believe are below a fair 
price, Assuming that the increase in demand noted 
above were to continue the producers would have an 
opportunity to raise their list and an advance is neces- 
sary if profits are to be on a reasonable basis. 

Every one sells his commodity at as high a price as 
he thinks he can secure for it. An increase in demand 
with an apparent lightness of supply will lead to an 
increase in selling prices—sometimes simply because it 
can be secured, sometimes absolutely to shut off demand, 
as was the case with many lumber manufacturers last 
fall and winter. Those who advocated an advance on 
this ground succeeded admirably in their purpose; too 
well, in fact, for their permanent welfare. When the 
demand fell off prices went to a point where on some 
items in the list there was a positive loss, and business 
is taken today by a good many southern mills at fig- 
ures which do not fairly represent the investment and 
the cost of operation. Therefore with an improved 
trade an advance would be fully justified, though per- 
haps the word “necessitated” is too strong. 

The letter of our correspondent is a just criticism 
upon the selling methods of many manufacturers, There 
are extremes of high and low prices which unsettle 
business and only in the long run bring average results 
to a satisfactory point. It would be better for both 
manufacturer and retail dealer if prices at the mills 
were more uniform. Whv they are not is due to~a 
number of reasons. A mill to run economically must 
run regularly, and while it runs, if there is not a 
steady demand, the product is piling up and money is 
being also piled up in the shape of. boards, This 
strained investment becomes too great for many manu- 
facturers who, even though they were absolutely certain 
that their lumber would be wanted at a fair price in 
six months or a year, would be unable to hold it. Again 
in many cases the plant is not equipped with storage 
facilities sufficient to take eare of the product and so 
it is moved off at whatever price is necessary. But 
these good reasons are insufficient to justifv the extreme 
fluctuations in lumber prices at first hands, 

The retail trade does not offer a close analogy to other 
branches of the trade. Taking thé country over the 
retail trade is done under more stable conditions than 
other branches of the business and under average con- 
ditions the retailer is much less subject to the effect 
of competition than a manufacturer or wholesaler. Tt 
is a fact that in many towns the retail prices have not 
been changed for years. Customers have become 
acquainted with certain classes of material at certain 
prices and those prices are retained no matter what the 
wholesale market may be. They are high enough to 





cover the ordinary upper range of wholesale quotations 
and are neither raised nor lowered. Thus in time of 
active demand if wholesale prices should happen to be 
high the volume of business may yield satisfactory 
results, while in times of small local demand with prob- 
ably low prices the larger profit by the thousand feet 
makes amends for the scanty trade done. Then again 
the average retailer is not in debt beyond current 
accounts and consequently can hold his stock when under 
similar trade conditions many manufacturers might not 
be able to do so. 

The retail trade also is for the most part more con- 
servative than other branches. Those doing business 


in the same town are likely to have a friendly under- * 


standing that cut throat methods shall not be pursued. 
Each will go out after business, but they do not purpdse 
to allow prices to be brought below a_profit-yielding 
point. There are some exceptions, but they are the 
ones which prove the general rule. If the selling meth- 
ods and policy of manufacturers and wholesalers could 
be brought in these particulars into line with those of 
the retail trade there would be a vast improvement in 
the morale, and, in the long run, in the profit of the 
business. 


THE RAILROAD LUMBER AGENT. 


In another department of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be found an exhaustive article on the 
railroad requirement for forest products. The round 
number conclusion is that outside of telegraph poles, 
posts, piling, ete., the grand total of the lumber and 
timber consumption of the railroads of the United 
States is over 1,000,000,000 feet annually. This is an 
enormous aggregate. It indicates why to the lumber 
trade the railroad demand is so important, but also 
should indicate to the railroad comparies themselves 
the necessity of paying more attention to this branch 
of their construction and maintenance management 
than is ordinarily done. 

The lumber business is one by itself, whether it be 
conducted in behalf of a lumber producer, lumber hand- 
ler or lumber consumer. There is probably not a large 
manufacturing consumer of lumber in the United States 
that does not employ special and expert talent in hand- 
ling that portion of its affairs. Usually an experienced 
lumberman is chosen to fill the position of lumber pur- 
chasing agent, but with the majority of railroads there 
is no such office. There is a general purchasing agent 
and some have assistant purchasing agents, the 
special province of one or more of whom is to attend 
to lumber purchases; but for the most part they are 
satisfied to employ lumber inspectors at $100 a month 
or less to see that the lumber actually supplied is that 
called for by the requisitions. 

The lumber trade is full of technicalities which are 
not easily or quickly learmed. To be of the greatest 
value a man should have a long, practical experience. 
The lumber purchasing agent of a railroad should be 
familiar with the physical characteristics of the differ- 
ent woods, the locations where they grow, the methods 
used in manufacture and seasoning, ete. Such knowl- 
edge as he should possess is not to be had at $75 a 
month, or $100 a month, for that matter. Such a 
salary will pay for a fairly good lumber inspector if 
he is not required to pass or too many different lines, 
and yet many of the roads are content with that sort 
of service. 

It should be noted that the most successful railroads, 
as far as economy, perfection and durability of equip- 
ment are concerned, are those which have paid partic- 
ular attention to the lumber part of their business. To 
that end they have employed men of experience and 
character amd paid them accordingly. The position of 
lumber buyer is so important, involving the expenditure 
of certainly over $100,000,000 annually by the railroads 
of the country, and the chance for loss to the railroads 
is so great, both from the magnitude of the business 
and because it is an extremely technical one, that these 
positions of trust should not be so open to outside 
imfluence as they are in too many cases. A lumber buyer 
or inspector for a railroad, if he were inclined to be 
dishonest and could find lumber dealers to enter into 
such arrangements with him, could make many times 
his salary in the course of a year without his superiors 
being any the wiser. He should not be subjected to the 
temptation of under pay. 

We stated above that the railroads which employed 
thoroughly competent men in charge of the lumber 
buying for them have been exceptionally successful. 
In these positions some men have gained a high repu- 
tation among lumbermen as men of ability and integ- 
rity, and not infrequently have these offices beer step- 
ping stones to independent positions in the lumber 
trade proper. 








RAILS AND TIES. 


Reduction by the steel rail combination of standard 
rails from $35 to $26 a ton has resulted in a large 
increase of business. At first it was prophesied that 
such a reduction would not meet the exigencies of the 
case, for the railroads had been anticipating a much 
heavier cut, to perhaps as low as $20. The result, how- 
ever, must have been extremely satisfactory to the rail 
people, and the general reduction in iron and steel prod- 
ucts has brought about a much greater activity in busi- 
ness and the placing of a good many heavy orders. It 
is understood that the Pennsylvania company is about 
placing an order for 150,000 tons of rails at the cur- 
rent rate, the Baltimore & Ohio 40,000 tons. while 
other large orders and inquiries indicate the mills will 
be kept busy for some time. 

This matter is of direct importance to the lumbermen 


only as it may favorably affect their logging business 
where they wish to extend their roads or build new 
ones, but indirectly it has apparently been of great 
benefit in stimulating the demand for ties. The south- 
ern mills particularly have been favored with orders 
and are in receipt of inquiries which suggest that the 
railroads are contemplating extensive improvements in 
the near future, 

Railroad men and those informed as to railroad 
needs generally admit that notwithstanding the enor- 
mous amount of work that has been done by the roads 
and in their behalf during the last two years there is 
still much more to be done and that all that is needed 
is a favorable market for material. Up to 1897, and 
in fact Po well toward 1899, the most of the rail- 
roads of the country had deteriorated in track and 
equipment. That is to say the proper amount of repair- 
ing had not been done and new cars and locomotives 
had not been built to take the place of those worn out 
in service or that had become antiquated. The railroads 
awakened to that fact, and for two years or more have 
been busily at work; but it is doubtful if the equipment 
of the roads of the country is any greater than it was 
seven or eight years ago, while with the growth of pop. 
ulation and increase in trade the demands on the rail- 
roads are much heavier. That this conclusion is a cor- 
rect one would seem to be demonstrated by the present 
activity in railroad construction and repair and the 
setting on foot of large plans for future improvements, 

Notwithstanding the tremendous quantity of heavy 
rails that have been purchased within the last two 
or three years the majority of the roads of the country 
are still using rails that are recognized as too light 
for the most economical service, and as fast as their 
means will permit and the market will encourage them 
they propose to remedy this defect. In fact, heavy rail 
has come to be almost as much a fad as a recognized 
economic necessity. When new rail is put down new 
ties are put under it, and so from the present outlook 
lumbermen are justified in anticipating a heavy demand 
for ties within the next few months and that the 
demand will continue, perhaps with some variations, 
for a long time to come. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 


Industrial and commercial combinations, the reasons 
for their existence and their place in modern economics, 
was the subject of am address of Charles R. Flint, of 
New York, before the Illinois Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion in Chicago on Tuesday evening of this week. The 
topic was an intensely interesting one, and, than the 
speaker, perhaps no one in the country was better qual- 
ified to treat of it. 

Charles R. Flint is the subject of a sketch which 
appeared in a recent issue of the LUMBERMAN. His was 
the genius which organized a number of the most import- 
ant and successful industrial combinations of the coun- 
try, and he has a lumber identity in that he organized 
the Export Lumber Company, now building great mills 
in South Carolima. Mr. Flint is a believer in the neces- 
sity and value of combinations under the changed 
demand brought about by the general competition, the 
world-wide sweep of trade and the mechanical progress 
which have characterized the last half of the century. 
At the same time he recognizes the dangers which such 
ow must avoid. In his address he said in 
part: 


A combination of labor is a trades union; 2 combination of 
intelligence a university; a combination of money a bank; 
un industrial combination is a combination of labor, intelll- 
gence and money. 

Every lawyer who is informed in regard to industrial 
organizations will tell you that there are no trusts. But the 
rame “trust” has been applied to great industrial corpora- 
tions ,and, since the word represents all that is best In 
human character, I see no reason why “trust” should not 
be adopted as a short name for the consolidation of corpo 
rations—-and may every manager and wage earner live up 
to the true meaning of the word. 

In ee ge the evolution of industrial life we find that 
combination is coincident with civilization. Savages have 
little power to combine because combination depends on trust 
in our fellow man and in primitive life it is fear that rules. 
Against this march of industrial progress there has always 
been opposition. 

You ask, “What chances have our young men?’ While you 
are asking the question those of ability and energy have 
already started on a career of successful industry. Com- 
plete independence is found only in the wigwam of the 
Indian. You might just as well say that a man has no Op- 
portunity in political life, because we have a police system 
and no man can do as he pleases. On the contrary, just a8 
a good system of national police is a guarantee of liberty 
so these great organizations are guarantors of opportunities 
which otherwise would never exist. 

The tendency of modern trade is toward consolidation, be- 
cause the administration of the largest mass is the cheapest, 
Centralized manufacture permits the highest development 0 
special machinery and processes. The great problems of the 
economics of production have been solved. What interests 
us most today is not so much the fact of our great industria 
prosperity: -it is, rather, the question whether the eave. 
tages of that prosperity are equitably divided among pe 
contributors to it—(1) capital, (2) superintendence, an 
(3) labor. Dividends are never absolutely certain, and they 
are never paid until labor and superintendence have first ha 
their share. 

The tendency today is to a minimum of profits and to ‘ 
maximum of wages, and the maintenance of the high fires 
ard of wages now paid in the United States is absolutely 
dependent upon our realizing the advantages which com 
through superior organization. . d 

The real benefits of “capitalistic production,’ as compare, 
with production on a small scale, are twofold. The first her 
greatest benefit of industrial combinations goes to the W on 
body of the community as consumers, through relucey - 
prices. The next benefit, and that next most largely 
tributed, goes to the workers through increase of wages. 


The industrial combiration which does not do joe 
to all, which misuses its opportunities, is pretty panzer 
to be short lived. There is unquestionably 2 temp : 
tion in the possession of large powers, and there ar 
combinations which so nearly control natural te 
that they have the power to absorb more than their 
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share of the product and the profit, but in the main 
the combinatiom is successful only because it econ- 
omizes in the cost of production. There is possible, as 
Mr. Flint says, better management, a better understand- 
ing of conditions, actual saving in investment, and, 
consequently, a reduction im prices to the consumer. 

The industrial combination, if it is what it should be, 
is a conserver of effort. If by its means a man can 
produce more in the same time or the same amount in 
a shorter time the community is distinctly benefited. 
The question, after all, is as to the distribution of the 
results, and for the most part competition—if not of 
the individual with the combination, of one combina- 
tion with another—is certain to insure fair results. 

In the lumber trade the great controlling combina- 
tion has no or little chance to exist. There may be 
combinations im some isolated sections or in some par- 
ticular variety of wood in a section, but the lumber 
trust which shall be to the lumber trade what the 
Standard Oil Company is to petroleum is absolutely 
impossible; yet from the development and current his- 
tory of combination in other lines lumbermen may learn 
much of value to themselves. 





UNIFORM MATCHING STANDARDS. 


In reference to the argument in this department of 
the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in favor 
of uniform grades for matching flooring, ceiling, ete., a 
retailer in St. Paul, Minn., says as follows: 

We hope that your article advocating uniform matching 
may have the desired effect. We do not think that manu- 
facturers realize what a nuisance it is to a retailer to be 
obliged to keep small lots of matched stuff in separate piles 
and to work them off in such a way as not to offend his 
customers. In order that uniform matching may do good, 
however, it must be uniform in reality as well as in name. 
Just a little variation is as bad, if not worse, as a greater 
difference. Keep up the good work. 

We think the writer of the above is correct in saying 
that the producers do not realize the annoyance caused 
the retail handlers of lumber and, it might be said, to 
consumers as well, by the present lack of uniformity. 
To bring about a reform will be necessary some general 
agreement, which ought to be capable of being arrived 
at by conference among the various manufacturers’ 
associations. Let the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association and other white pine organizations, the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the va- 
rious hemlock organizations, the North Carolina Pine 
Dressed Lumber Association and other similar bodies 
come to an agreement on this matter and all independ- 
ent and outside operators will be forced to fall into line. 
Practically it would be unnecessary for white pine and 
yellow pine to have similar standards, but there is mo 
apparent reason why they should not have, and it would 
be better to make a clean sweep all at once. 

The most difficult matter would be to insure the 
desired perfection in the product, or, rather, the abso- 
lute carrying out of the standard, yet it should be no 
more difficult for the individual producer to make his 
flooring conform to a general stamdard than to his own; 
and if it did not he would simply be classed among 
the producers of a poor and undesirable product. 

It should be unnecessary to marshall the arguments 
in favor of uniform standards. They are known to 
every broadminded, progressive manufacturer. All of 
them car be summed up in the expression, “promotion 
of trade.” They give a wider range of customers to 
every producer who adopts them. They will enable 
dealers and consumers to buy of any one, and will make 
trade relations easier and more profitable. The only 
possible objection against the system is one that, we 
regret to say, has been raised by some, that uniform 
standards will enable others to compete for the orders 
of their customers. The objection is narrow, egotis- 
tical and fallacious, and should not be entertained by 
any modern producer. ‘ 


SOUTH AFRICAN LUMBER DEMAND. 


It is evident that the war in South Africa is about 
over, and though there are small bands of Boers in the 
field, some of them offering serious disturbance to the 
English, Lord Roberts’ proclamation of the end of the 
war seems justified. The Boers are too sensible and 
conservative a people to continue a hopeless warfare, 
so it may be assumed that before long there will be 
peace im fact as in name, and then business can go on 
and South Africa will resume its position as a lumber 
importing country. 

Before the outbreak of the war the United States 
found a considerable market for its forest products in 
that country, chiefly through Delagoa bay, from whence 
were best reached the Traysvaal and Rand mining dis- 
tricts. Since the war began this trade has dropped off 
to almost nothimg, except that there has been some 
urgent requirement for military purposes. 

_ The whole of South Africa is almost without natural 
timber resources of a desirable nature, and so depends 
upon other countries for the larger part of its supplies. 
In the past Norway and Sweden have had the major 
part of this trade, probably due to the facts that the 
English who control most of the important towns of 
South Africa are familiar with Swedish woods, the 
better shipping facilities from the Baltie and its com- 
parative nearness. The Baltic timber shipping districts 
are about as near to Delagoa bay as Florida is, and are 
approximately 3,500 miles nearer than San Francisco: 
rn of recent years the trade of the United States with 
‘ape Colony and with the more northern portions of 
the country reached through Delagoa bay has been 
rapidly inereasing. Yellow pine amd spruce both have 





been exported, but the chief beneficiaries have been 
the Pacific coast manufacturers of redwood and fir. 

With the settlement of the war it is likely that the 
demand will heavily and rapidly increase. There has 
been so much destruction that a large amount of 
replacement will have to be done, while there will 
undoubtedly be a period of development of the mining 
resources of the country such as it has never known 
before. The British will be anxious to recoup them- 
selves for the expenses of the war. The cheaper lumber 
used will probably come from Norway and Sweden, but 
with a growing amount of pitch pine and probably 
spruce and white pine from the eastern coast of North 
America. 

The trade which is likely to be most benefited is that 
of Washington, Oregon and California, notwithstand- 
ing their distance from South Africa. It is hard to 
realize the distance and that it is actually much nearer 
around Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope than 
across the Pacific and Indian oceans, but such is the 
case. It is only the better grades of lumber that can 
stand so long a haul, but such the Pacific coast has in 
abundance and at a very moderate first cost at the mill. 





TIMBER SUPPLIES AND EXPORTS. 


The New York Times quotes from what it calls a 
“remarkable article” in the Petit Journal of Paris. The 
article, if the quotation is a correct one, certainly is 
remarkable, though perhaps not in the sense intended 
by the Times. According to the Journal, “France is 
obliged to import no less than $28,000,000 worth of 
wood for buildings and other purposes every year, and 
in all the countries of the world there are only three 
whose wood is sufficiently in excess of home needs to 
warrant export. These three countries are Sweden, Fin- 
land and Canada.” 

This is decidedly rich—Sweden, Finland and Canada. 
How about Norway, Russia, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and the forest countries of South America and 
Africa? Perhaps the Journal meant to imply that 
other countries than those which it mentions should 
not rather than do not export wood, and yet if the 
supplies of Sweden, Finland and Canada, as stated, 
“will soon be exhausted,” they should be put in the 
same list with the others. 

A little quotation from the United States Treasury 
Department report for August may be of interest in 
this connection. It shows exports from the United 
States to all countries of classes and of values as fol- 
lows, during the first eight months of 1900: 


eee, C. GU. ccccecacescd cveeds $ 9,076,902 
Boards, deals, planks, joists........... 13,137,550 
ML i ke vnceecwevsdbsdedeveneewes 42,602 
PN < cdce cccdeeccagibooteenee views 717,263 
GOS cncccewedcetctdacenaeuecewan 2,528,355 
je CEE Oe er ree CTT 65,318 
All other of above class..............-- 2,746,539 
House finishing— Molding, ete.......... 251,619 


TOA. fen dcweruicas veers somes $28,562,148 


The above does not include furniture and many other 
items which bring the total value of the exports of wood 
and manufactures of wood up to $36,558,290 in the 
first eight months of the current year. It is evident 
that the United States does export some wood whether 
it ought to or not. The statistics from which we quote 
do not give countries and destinations of all classes, 
but they show that France took logs and timber to 
the value of $487,925 and of boards, deals, planks, etc., 
to the value of $399,530. While the destination of stave 
exports is not given, France is known to be one of the 
heaviest buyers. 

Just here a reference to an article which appeared 
in the October number of the Forum is apropos. It is 
by Henry Gannett, who is chief geographer of the 
United States geological survey. Mr. Gannett is not 
only a scientist but a thoroughly practical man, His 
paper was entitled “Is a Timber Famine Imminent?” 

He himself has taken a great deal of interest in this 
subject, has covered the entire country in his personal 
investigations and in addition has at hand informa- 
tion in possession of other government departments. 
He recognized the inadequacy of all statistics on the 
subject but, taking what facts are available and plaus- 
ible estimates and what he calls “numerous other 
straws of evidence,” he makes a guess that the total 
stand of timber in the United States is approximately 
1,380,000,000,000 (1,380 billion) feet board measure. At 
the present estimated rate of consumption this amount 
would supply the country for about fifty years. Then 
he goes on with the paragraph we quote below, in which 
he points out the influence of growth and more eco- 
nomical methods in prolonging the supply and con- 
cludes with the opinion that by stopping waste there 
is enough timber in the United States continuously to 
supply the country. 

The paragraph referred to is as follows: 

But in saying that the merchantable timber in sight may 
supply the needs of our country for fifty years to come, it 
must not be understood for a moment that at the end of 
that time we shall be at the end of our timber resources. 
Our timber supply is not like our supply of coal, of iron ore, 
ete., upon which we have only the principal to draw. It is 
constantly being replenished by growth, so that we have 
the interest as well as the capital to live on. It is estimated 
that each year the average acre of woodland adds a third of 
a cord by growth. The annual increment of our supply of 
wood material by growth is, therefore, over 300 billion feet 
(B. M.). Of this it may be estimated that one-tenth, or 30 
billion feet (B. M.), consists of merchantable timber. ‘This 
is a little in excess of the annual demand of our saw mills, 
but when we add to these requirements the amount destroyed 
by fire and other sources of loss, it is altogether probable 
that the annual growth is considerably less than the annual 
destruction. It seems, therefore, that if we could reduce the 
source of waste to a minimum, the prospect of a continuous 
supply of timber from our woodlands would be good. 


KICKING AS A DUTY. 


The statement is often made that the American peo- 
ple as a rule are too easy going, too little disposed to 
insist upon their rights, too reluctant to “kick” when 
imposed upon. There is considerable truth in this criti- 
cism. 

Trade abuses flourish and increase because they are 
not corrected in individual instances. Members of as- 
sociations, commercial or manufacturing, “in conven- 
tion assembled” will pass resolutions denouncing 
abuses of confidence and uncommercial practices, but 
individually will do nothing to remedy them. Honest 
men will submit to imposition on the part of rogues 
or those who are careless in their methods rather than 
“send a good dollar after a bad one,” as the phrase is. 

If every man who defaults in a contract and tries to 
avoid performing his obligations, who practices petty 
larceny like failing to include the exchange in a check 
or taking the cash discount upon the gross of an in- 
voice instead of the net, were always compelled—if 
there be any compulsion in the law—to perform his 
contract or to cease his petty stealing, it would be 
unprofitable to do business except in an honest and 
straightforward way and the sharpers and the careless 
would be much less numerous than they are. 

Once in a while we find an amateur reformer in 
business who makes it a practice to compel people with 
whom he does business to do it in a legitimate and cor- 
rect way. Such people get a good deal of abuse, but as 
a matter of fact they are public benefactors and should 
be encouraged. It should not be assumed that such 
people are mean or close fisted. They simply demand 
their rights, and quite as often as not will be found 
in all large matters to be broadminded and liberal. 
The genuinely honest man, he who is honest in small 
things, is likely to be generous as well, and further- 
more he has the means wherewith to be generous. 

Generosity is to be commended and often pays as a 
business proposition and a just liberality is a virtue, 
but a weak, servile submission to petty imposition is 
never to be commended. It simply breeds more trouble. 





TREES WORTH MORE THAN LUMBER. 


The chief subject discussed in the president’s address 
at the annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association was over-production. He recognized 
the difficulty of controlling this matter owing. to the 
absolute independence of everybody in the lumber trade, 
where there are no trusts or combinations. He pointed 
out the stimulating effect on lumber production of 
good times combined with the natural ambition of the 
average lumberman. 

President Day does believe, however, in the power 
of education as directed by such associations as that 
of which he is the head. Ambition and the desire to 
excel in trade competition may be curbed by more 
exact knowledge as to the facts thar is ordinarily 
obtainable. If a man can be brought to realize that an 
extra heavy log cut endangers his profits he will be 
more conservative than if there is no absolute knowl- 
edge on which to base his action. 

The lumber trade does not enjoy the facilities of mar- 
ket quotations and statistics such as are common in 
grain and cattle and hogs and cotton and numberless 
other products of the soil. It has not yet been possible 
accurately and completely to gather the statistics of 
the business as a whole, and so each lumberman or 
each group of lumbermen is to a certain extent working 
in the dark. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is one of the 
agencies which has done much to throw light upon these 
fundamental questions in the lumber trade. but it has 
not been able to gather all the figures needed. Conse- 
quently there is a field for statistical work on the part 
of every association dealing with the manufacture or 
wholesale distribution of lumber. 

A heedless activity in production is doubly dangerous 
in that it hazards present profits and unnecessarily 
sacrifices an asset which is growing more valuable 
every year. A certain rate of production must be 
maintained in order that there may be economy in 
manufacturing cost, but many mills are being crowded 
to their utmost capacity when a distinct saving could 
be made by a more moderate rate of output. Doubtless 
there are many mills which would better shut down 
and pocket a definite present loss rather than an indef- 
inite but larger prospective one. 

Conservatism is particularly important and certain 
to bring good results in the lower peninsula of Michigan 
because in that territory the timber is fast disappear- 
ing. The maple timber of that district is probably the 
finest in the world, and it is as certain as anything can 
be that the trees will increase in value more rapidly 
than in size, ard that both combined will handsomely 
pay for holding them. And yet the maple producers are 
cutting them away as rapidly as possible and in excess 
of the market demands. 

The whole address to which we refer was worthy of 
being underlined, but we may quote one portion of it 
which contains more meat in a small compass than 
many columns sometimes do. 

Gentlemen. go slow. Your lumber is worth more to you 
in the trees. Don’t work so hard: take time to get acquainted 
with your families and sleep sound of nights. You are not 
voing to be here alwavs. and this useless scramble for all 
the money in the world becomes more of a farce as we grow 
older. <A reasonable competency is enough: when vou get 
too much it becomes a burden and you a slave. Mv opin- 
jon jis. a fair amount of logs well handled is better than an 
unwieldy lot with all their mitigating circumstances. Your 
output will last longer, you will keep the markets In better 


shape: hence make as much or more money. Yon will take 
life easier and be a gainer all around. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 


A Final Summary of the Creelman vs. Petri Controversy—Fine Wood Carving Still Plentifu| 
Abroad— Italian Walnut Compared with American—Hardwood Flooring 
Exhibit Attracts [uch Attention. 
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A Final Analysis of Petrie & Cie -297. 

It is always disagreeable to say unpleasant things 
about any branch of or individual factor in the lumber 
business in the United States or of the world; but the 
faithful chronicler of events can no more ignore what 
to him personally would be disagreeable in a discussion 
of trade matters at home or abroad than he can fail 
to offer commendatory remarks when instances come 
to his hand that reflect the splendid efforts of the vast 
army of lumbermen to maintain the integrity of their 
commerce. It has been my duty in many instances 
in the past to discover and uncover the dark side of 
commercial transactions and to seek through publicity 
to bring about a better state of things whenever pos- 
sible. In recent issues I have discussed certain trans- 
actions that have been had with factors in the market 
of Antwerp, Belgium, giving detailed items regarding 
certain transactions between the Creelman Export Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, of Cairo, Ill., and Petri & Co., 
of Antwerp, and pointing out what appeared to be ob- 
vious injustice in the methods employed by the foreign 
firm. 

In publishing as I did last week the main correspond- 
ence in the case of Creelman vs, Petri, it appeared to 
me quite conclusive as to the fairness and justness of the 
case, I had before me at the time, however, copies 
of all the correspondence between the parties upon this 
subject, and there are certain features which this 
brings out more clearly than even Mr. Creelman has done 
in his forcible reply. In publishing the matter last 
week, therefore, I numbered the paragraphs for the pur 
pose of convenient reference. 

It will be noticed in the first place (38) that these 
relations had extended for some little time—over two 
years, I believe. During this time everything had been 
lovely. ‘The bills of lading containing the clause “more 
or less” had up to this time been acceptable. ‘Lhe drafts 
which Creelman had made had up to this time been 
paid. Certain allowances for shortages in measure had 
been allowed by Mr. Creelman. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that during this time the shipments had been small 
in size and it was only when the Creelman Export Lum- 
ber Company had been worked up to the point of mak- 
ing large shipments that their quality appears to have 
deteriorated so rapidly and the firm of Petri & Co. 
seems to have developed a remarkable aptitude for find- 
ing technicalities in the bills of lading which hitherto 
had escaped it. There are other firms in this country 
who have been doing business with Petri & Co., and who 
have found them fairly satisfactory to deal with. But I 
happen to know that they have been doing business 
upon a smal] basis only and in some cases making drafts 
tor the full amount, which drafts have been met. But 
their time has not yet come; they are merely nibbling 
at the bait. 


What Was Their Inspector For?—298. 


One cannot help wondering in looking over this mat- 
ter just what purpose Petri & Co. expect to serve by 
placing an inspection upon the lumber on this side as 
long as they did not rely at all upon it. Mr. Rodriguez 
was an inspector of their own choosing. He was a regu- 
lar inspector in the employ of the McLaughlin-Harri- 
son Company, of New Orleans, and was an entire 
stranger to Mr. Creelman, so that gentleman states. 
There is nothing which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows 
to the discredit of that gentleman in any way, and yet 
here are some of the expressions in the correspondence 
from Petri & Co. to Creelman, which may make inter- 
esting reading for Mr. Rodriguez. Under date of April 
18, besides the paragraph which Mr. Creelman has 
quoted (28) Petri & Co. declare that they will pay only 
75 percent in advance on cottonwood unless it is per- 
mitted to be inspected by Mr. Rodriguez. In their let- 
ter of the 15th of May they used the following language: 

We are glad to inform you that the 44-inch and %-inch 
boards are very good, and that we are entirely satisfacted 
with them. The boards are wide with little knots and no 
wormholes. 

In theirs of June 1 they say about the same shipment: 

This is the best stuff we have ever had from you, but at 
the same time you invoiced common stock as firsts and 
seconds. We claim for 40 cubic meters 15 francs a meter, 
or 600 francs. There is a difference in weight of 15 francs, 
as the ship owners ordered the stuff to be reweighed and 
it weighed about 40,458 pounds more than the bill of lad- 
ing indicated. There is a shortage of 5.8 cubic meters at 
70 francs, or 406 francs. This makes all together 1,721 
francs, or 

For a shipment with which Petri & Co. were entirely 
“satisfacted” the above seems rather a peculiar record. 

There is also in this same letter the following para- 
graph regarding cottonwood inspected by their inspector : 

The cottonwood per Andriejeff and Trevassa is so awfully 
bad that we will lose a great deal of money, and there is 
a shortage of 514 boards. You have invoiced first and sec- 
ond quality and you have sent us not even common, but 
mill cull, 

This is certainly a straight question of difference of 
opinion with their own inspector, as in his letter of May 
7 to the F. E. Creelman Lumber Company, certifying to 
the measure and inspection of the cottonwood upon the 
steamship Trevassa, Petri says: 

Above is choice stock, dry, and is loading on steamship 


Trevassa, and will forward master’s receipt for same in a 
day or two. 


To this there was also attached a master’s receipt for 
the lumber shut out of the steamship Nettleton for 
Antwerp, but sent out on the steamship Arecuna, show- 
ing the account, being eighty-five pieces in excess of the 
bill of lading. This was forwarded to cover the conten- 
tion of Petri on the “more or less” clause in the bill of 
lading, and to it was attached a draft for $102, Petri & 
Co.’s share of the cost of employing the inspector. There 
was no excuse for not paying this draft, as it was a sepa- 
rate item, and it was one of the shabbiest tricks that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has ever heard of. After em- 
ploying their own inspector they not only discredited 
his word, but refused to pay his bill. 

It is only necessary to add regarding this cottonwood 
that it was delivered to another firm in Antwerp who 
sold it withim $1 of the price which Petri & Co. were to 
pay for it. In their letter (21) Petri & Co. intimate 
that some of their competitors were trying to injure 
them; but when a competitor goes to the extent of pay- 
ing the price of firsts and seconds for lumber which Petri 
& Co. say is not even common, but mill cull, it seems to 
us that that is a rather expensive method of attack. 


Their Excuses on the Oak Shipment—299. 


The following is Petri & Co.’s letter of June 9, but I 
will first give their cable of June 7, which with the 
cipher words translated reads as follows: 

Arecuna discharged. Very poor cargo. Refuse same. 
Please authorize us to sell as best we can on your account. 
Deliver documents without payment. We pay freight. 

Their letter of June 9 reads as follows: 

ANTWERP, BeLoium, June 9.—F. BH. Creelman Lumber 
Company, Cairo, Ill—Dear Sirs: We beg to confirm our let- 
ter of 1st inst. and cables of 7th, 8th inst. We are in receipt 
of your cable of 8th inst. 

“Arecuna: This steamer has arrived and discharged her 
goods and we cabled you that we refuse to accept the oak 
parcel on our contract of 20th of May. ‘The reasons of our 
refusal are as follows: Firstly, no bank has presented any 
documents per Arecuna but per Nettleton, and we don’t 
consider a bill of lading per Nettleton good for another 
steamer.” 

[Please note that the above excuse for paying the 
draft was offered after the stock was actually in their 
possession and was therefore a merely technical one.] 

Now if you pretend that the bill of lading per Nettleton 
is the right one, we can’t accept same, as it contains the 
clauses “more or less’? and “not accountable for breakage or 
split ends.” We have refused to accept same long ago. 

[This seems to be a very peculiar excuse for refusing 
the draft upon stock which was already in their posses- 
sion and which they could count and see whether it was 
“more or less” and inspect and determine whether there 
was any breakage or split ends to vex their spirits.] 

Further, the contract stipulates that we should pay 80 
percent of invoice—that is to say, the value of the goods, 
and in spite of this you have drawn for much more. You 
have first deducted the charges and then the freight, and in 
this way reduced the sum on which you deduct 20 percent 
to a minimum, 

[Upon this point Petri & Co. may or may not have 
been right while the stock was still upon the ocean. Had 
the language been 80 percent of the ec. i. f. price” of 
course the draft was wrongly made. But it was for 80 
percent of the “invoice” (not the invoice price); and, 
one would naturally assume, 80 percent the ultimate 
figures of the invoice, showing the amount of money 
which the shipper was entitled to draw for had he drawn 
for 100 percent. I should say offhand that it was pos- 
sible at least to put that construction upon the matter; 
that is, that the term “invoice” may as logically be 
construed to mean ,“net invoice” as to mean “invoice 
price,” or c. i. f. price. But Mr. Creelman states that 
this matter was verbally discussed and agreed upon 
between Petri and himself, and in any event it is a 
contention which Petri & Co. had no right to make after 
the stock was in their possession. They were at the 
time liable for the whole amount or nothing. They also 
refused to recognize the master’s receipt covering the 
“more or less” clause and their own inspector’s certificate 
covering the grading and measurement of the stock.] 


Further Excuses for Delay—300 


The 22d May you asked us per cable if we would pay doc- 
uments if ship agent guarantees the number of pieces, to 
which we answered we would after measurement of stuff, 
but of course provided that the stuff was conformable to 
contract and that all inspector's certificates should accom- 
pany draft and bill of lading per Arecuna. With regard 
to inspection we have as yet not seen any official certif- 
icates from the inspector which ought to have been attached 
to documents, and consequently we cannot know if the 
goods shipped have been inspected or not. 

[It is statedof Admiral Nelson that when a signal flag 
to cease firing in a certain engagement was pointed out 
to him he turned a blind eye toward it and said that 
he did not see it. It may be that Petri & Co. have a 
convenient blind eye which they used in inspecting the 
draft of this shipment, as the shippers state positively 
that inspection certificates accompanied it. Although 
the documents were dishonored by Petri & Co. they were 
not returned to this side and are therefore not with the 
other correspondence in the possession of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. This is because those documents were 
taken up by another party over there, who managed in 
some way to use the goods even in spite of the character 
given to them by the following quotation from the letter 
in question.] 

We learn that you have employed an own inspector as 
well to take up the stuff. Our inspector cannot have taken 


up such rotten stuff; it is impossible, It is covered with 
knots, wormholes, season checks and splits, and would 
scarcely do for common quality. Also the quality of stuff 
is not the right one, as it cannot be compared with Mem- 
phis white oak; it is partly red oak and partly reddish, and 
only some of it is good white quality. Also you have left 
the oak too long in New Orleans, where it has been dam- 
aged by the sun. We offered you our services per cable 
in case you should want us to sell the stuff for your account. 
Our com. would then be Dol. 8 per M feet. However, we 
suppose you are trying to sell the goods to somebody direct. 

This last attempt to ‘hold the Creelman Export Lum- 
ber Company responsible for delay in the shipment of 
the goods after they had been turned over to the steam- 
ship company and receipted for is of a piece with the 
other excuses which have been invented and set up by 
the Antwerp concern. It is well known to exporters that 
this is a matter over which they have little or no con- 
trol and one which oF could not be expected to control 
unless they owned a steamship line. 

Altogether, Mr. Creelman seems to have summed up 
the Petri methods most admirably. 


Italian Walnut and Wood Carving at Paris—3or. 


Practically the only competitor which American black 
walnut ‘has in the European wood markets is the vari- 
ety known as Italian walnut; which, however, can hardly 
be called a competitor, as it is largely used for a dif- 
ferent and finer grade of work. It is distinguished for 
its remarkably beautiful variegated grain and is used 
only for the finest and most expensive furniture and 
other articles which usually are the basis of the hand 
carving which is more largely affected abroad than in 
America, and which gives employment to large num- 
bers not only in Italy and Sweden but as well in 
Austria and in the forest regions of Germany, form- 
ing as it does the chief occupation of the peasants at 
Oberammergau in those years when the Passion Play 
does not break in upon the routine of their usual work. 
There were some remarkably beautiful specimens of 
wood carving in the Italian building at the Paris Expo- 
sition, and indeed in numerous other places about the 
grounds, for Italian exhibits were to be found almost 
everywhere, and, I understand, were well up over 4,000 
in number. I do not happen to have any illustrations of 
the distinctively Italian specimens of wood carving 
and so reproduce herewith a cut of the Viennese wood 
carving exhibit, showing specimens which were much 
admired, not only for the manual skill which they 
exhibit, but as well for the originality which espe- 
cially marked them. Where wood carving is followed 
as a craft it often happens that the artisan is restricted 
to a single piece of work which he continually dupli- 


VIENNESE WOOD CARVING. 


cates throughout his lifetime, and can do nothing else, 
and sometimes he lacks the ability to draw with a 
pencil that which he has learned to produce with the 
carver’s tools. It is this which gives the ordinary 
run of wood carvings their “wooden” look from an artis- 
tic point of view; but there is a higher grade of work- 
manship which may plentifully be found in Europe, 
ornamenting the interiors of the cathedrals and devoted 
to the highest examples of interior decoration in the 
palaces of kings and nobles and in the more sump- 
tuous of the private homes. It is quite natural that 
this wealth of artistic workmanship should be lavished 
upon some wood entirely worthy of the honor, and Ital- 
ian walnut is the one probably most often chosen, 
although for architectural purposes fine old oak is also 
popular and otber hardwoods also have their uses. 

Of course, in such elaboratély carved pieces as appear 
in the accompanying cut the value of the labor is many 
times that of the original wood. I saw at the Expo- 
sition office desks and tables ranging in price from $200 
to $1,000, literally covered over with the most ornate 
and artistic hand carving. Truly in Europe the fac- 
tory made furniture has mot succeeded in relegating 
wood carving among the lost arts of the past; and it 
never will as long as wealth and good taste continue 
to have any connection with each other. Such work is 
a veritable apotheosis in wood. 


Maple and Oak Flooring at Paris—302. 


One of the most attractive exhibits in the American 
commercial forestry building in the Vincennes annex 
of the Paris Exposition, according to my latest advices, 
is that which was presented by the Maple Flooring Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, a well-known organization im 
the centra] and western states. The exhibit occupies 
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a space sixteen feet square in the center of the building, 
at the intersection of the main longitudinal alley with 
the central cross alley. The plan for the exhibit was 
prepared by a prominent Detroit architect, George D. 
Mason. The exhibit was manufactured in this country, 
all the parts being nicely fitted and numbered, being 
shipped knockdown, but so designed that an ordinary 
workman could set up the exhibit without any possi- 
bility of making a mistake. This exhibit is attracting 
a great deal of attention. There are all sorts of flooring 
materials used abroad, from the hard dirt floor of the 
peasant’s hut to the cold, beautiful, tesselated marble 
pavements of the cathedrals; but nothing in the flooring 
line quite equal to the end-matched, hollow-backed and 
bored product of any good American hardwood flooring 
factory. It is a distinctively American product that 
there ought to be a good market for abroad. 
The exhibit at the Paris Exposition consists of a 
pavilion, or platform, with maple railing, and with 
panels 4x10 feet in size made up of different sizes of 
maple and oak flooring. A handsome maple table con- 
tained samples of the flooring and printed matter in 
German, French and English. At last accounts the 
souvenir flooring samples which had been provided for 
free distribution were going off like hot cakes. 
The following members of the Maple Flooring Man- 
ufacturers’ Association were the exhibitors: 
Chicago, Ill.—Rittenhouse & Embree Company. 
South Side Lumber Company. 
The T. Wilce Company. 

Detroit, Mich.—Dwight Lumber Company. 
Henry Stephens & Co. 

Hermansville, Mich.—Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company. 
. Petoskey, Mich.—The Thomas Forman Company. 


West Bay City, Mich.—W. D. Young & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company 





POPULATION IN A LUMBER STATE. 


The census department’s bulletin on the population 
of Arkansas is a striking indication of the importance 
of the saw mill business in a timbered state in develop- 
ing the population. Besides the list of population by 
counties and minor civil divisions, which goes into par- 
ticulars for every township and ward, there is a list of 
incorporated cities, towns and villages in which com- 
parison is given betweeen 1890 and 1900. Out of this 
long list of 184 places we select those which have a lum- 
ber identity, though probably nearly all the others have 
lumber interests of greater or less extent. Those places 
chosen, however, are either towns doing a general lumber 
business or containing some large manufacturing estab- 
lishment, 


1900. 1890. 1900. 1890. 
Arkadelphia . 2,739 2,455 rer 951 858 
Arkansas City. 1,091 .... Malvern ..... 1,582 1,520 
Ashdown G00). évad Marianna .... 1,707 1,126 
Bearden ..... 341 rere Marked Tree.. 352 .... 
Bentonville .. 1,843 1,677 (aS seen 
Blackrock .... 1,400 761 1 eee ee 
Brinkley ..... 1,648 1,510 Newport ..... 2,866 1,571 
Camden ...... 2,840 2,571 Osceola ...... 953 458 
Cargile ...... Mees Tskes Paragould ... 3,824 1,666 
Dardanelle ... 1,602 1,456 Pine Bluff ...11,496 9,952 
Eldorado ..... 1,069 455 Portia ..:35... €@ 571 
Fordyce ...... 1,710 980 Prescott ..... 2,005 1,287 
Fort Smith ..11,587 11,811 St. Francis .. 420 356 
Preetville. .... GHD sess Searcy ...... 1,995 1,203 
Gurdon ...... 1,045 802 Sedgwick .... 3810 .... 
Helena ...... 5,550 5,189 Stamyes .....+-+ 1,002 ner 
PD crcticces Ree Set Stuttgart .... 1,258 1,165 
MEOERUIO oeccee: GOD sees Texarkana ... 4,914 3,528 
Jonesboro .... 4,508 2,065 Van Buren .. 2,573 2,291 
OE Ee | re Waldo ....... 929 709 
SME! © 5>'» ¢.'0% 264 eas Warren ...... 064 492 
Little Rock ..38,307 25,874 WMG (6.000% 844 


It is interesting to note how many places now of im- 
portance had no individual] existence at all in 1890, and 
in how many a heavy increase in population is shown. 
The development of the lumber manufacturing business 
of Arkansas has been great in the last ten years. To be 
sure, ten years ago there was a large lumber industry, 
and some of the towns which then were prominent lum- 
ber manufacturing points have lost, by cutting out of the 
timber, all or part of their mills, but it is evident that 
while this fact prevents a large increase in population, 
the town does not go backward. Such towns are Arka- 
delphia, Bentonville, Brinkley, Camden. Fort Smith, 
Helena, ete. In the list of towns of some importance 
which had no separate existence ten years ago are 
Arkansas City, Frostville, Mena and Stamps. These 
have been made by lumber, although railroad develop- 
ment, dependent upon the lumber for its incentive, has 
had much to do with it. This is particularly the case in 
Mena, which was a creation of the Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg & Gulf, now the Kansas City Southern railway. 

Arkansas is not a state of large cities, there being 
only five with a population in excess of 5,000 and only 
one with more than 25,000. But for the fact. that it is 
divided by state lines, Texarkana would have a good 
deal more than 5,000 population, but the part that lies 
i Arkansas falls below. The first census in which 
Arkansas figured was in 1820. It was organized as a 
territory March 2, 1819, and admitted as a state June 
15, 1836. The population of the state at the ten-year 
intervals since its organization as a territory was as 
follows: 1820, 14,255; 1830, 30,388; 1840, 97,594; 1850, 
209,897; 1860, 435,450; 1870, 484,471; 1880, 802,525; 
1890, 1,128,179; 1900, 1,311,564. 

Since 1860 the decade of greatest increase was from 
1870 to 1880, when its population increased 65.65 per- 
ae om increase during the past ten years was 16.25 

cent. 





A purchase of 10,000 acres of timber land along the 
Redstone river in West Virginia has been effected by 
Robert Jenkins, jr., William Dickel, William Kelso and 
C. B. Vastbinder, and a boat plant will be built at 


on where the Redstone empties into the Kanawha 
er, 


Tales of the Trade. 


A Railroad Lumberman. 


I was coming up the Iron Mountain road one day 
through Arkansas when I fell in with Capt. N. T. 
Spoor, who is the wood, tie and timber agent of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company. There had been 
some big rains down in that section, the low lands were 
under water, and the captain told me that he had been 
looking over the company’s property along the line 
in the shape of ties, timber, etc., that had been piled up 
for shipment north or wherever else it was to be used. 
The Missouri Pacific has the reputation of being the 
greatest lumber road in the United States in both the 
output of mills and the amount of tonnage of this class 
hauled by if. Its own 5,500 miles of track call for an 
immense amount of material which, as far as possible— 
and for the most part it is possible—Capt. Spoor 
picks up along its own lines. Caring for the require- 
ments of such a system in the way of forest products 
means a lumber business greater, probably, than that 
of any lumber concern in the United States, and so 
Capt. Spoor may be said to be a great lumberman. 
He certainly is great if his management of the interests 
confided to his care enters into the calculation. Besides 
this, however, he has title to the appellation of lumber- 
man because he is general manager of the big Gould 
saw mills at Pollock, La., operated under the title of 
the Big Creek Lumber Company. ‘The Missouri Pacific 
has not only always fostered the lumber industry but 
has shown its faith by imdirectly investing in these 
great mills. Capt. Spoor has lived in St. Louis a 
good many years, and has been identified with the Mis- 
souri Pacifie system the best part of his working life. 
He enjoys the confidence of everyone who knows him— 
of his superior officers and of the entire lumber com- 
munity as well. The requirements of the position he 
occupies call for no ordinary ability, but Capt. Spoor 
has demonstrated his fitness in his long years of ser- 
vice, during which he has acquired an experience and 
expert knowledge of lumber matters which it would 
not be easy to duplicate. Capt. Spoor is a notable 
example of the railroad lumberman, of whom there 
should be many more than there are. 








An Instance of Luck. 


The manner in which some people stumble into luck 
is illustrated in a story told the writer of Wellington 
R. Burt, of Saginaw, Mich., who stumbled into a streak 
of luck by reason of owning land which he regarded as 
valueless. When the pine timber began to fade in Mich- 
igan a few years ago, Mr. Burt began looking around for 
pastures new. One day a stranger came into his office 
and told him that good pine lands in unlimited quanti- 
ties could be secured in Minnesota, north of Duluth. Mr, 
Burt took the hint, employed the man to look over the 
timber and secured options on 10,000 acres, which he 
purchased. He subsequently disposed of the timber and 
held the land, regarding it as of little value. One day 
a man came to his office and asked him what he would 
lease the land for. Mr. Burt laughingly said he would 
sell it very cheap. The man then went on to say that 
he had been prospecting for iron and had found encour- 
aging prospects on land owned by Mr. Burt, and in con- 
sideration of a lease he said he would guarantee Burt 30 
cents a ton royalty on all the iron taken from the lands. 
The man took the lease secured from Mr. Burt, sold it 
to the Rockefeller syndicate for a large sum, and this 
year Mr. Burt is getting $50,000 from the Rockefeller 
syndicate in royalties on the iron taken out. 





The First Dowel. 


Conservatism has ever been a factor in the manu- 
facture of sash and doors. Until within the last decade 
the old-style door with through tenons was the standard 
pattern. And it was not so long ago that these doors 
were fastened with wooden pins driven through the 
stiles. Then it was demonstrated that the use of dowels 
made just as strong a door and effected a saving of lum- 
ber. Factories were equipped with dowel door machinery 
or with machinery for making what is known as the 
blind mortise door, and the through tenon was crowded 
into the background, In the domestic trade it is no 
longer handled, but conservative England still favors 
the old pattern. 

In view of this latter fact it is interesting to know 
that the first dowel door, so far as the LUMBERMAN 
is aware, was made by an Englishman and in an 
English colony thirty-two years ago. The maker was 
John R. Laing, present head of Palmer, Fuller & Co., 
this city, and the door was built, for that describes it 
better than anything else, in Natal, South Africa. Mr. 
Laing and his brothers had gone to South Africa as 
colonists. It was a primitive country in those days 
and the building of a house was something of a problem. 
When it came to doors the difficulty was even greater. 
Lumber could be had, but there were no factories to 
work it up. Neither had Mr. Laing then any idea 
that he would later become identified with the biggest 
sash and door manufacturing concern in the new world. 
But he tackled the door making proposition, his tools 
consisting of a saw, a plane, a brace and bit, a hammer 
and a jackknife. The lumber was cut to required size 
for stiles, rails and mullions. These were simply square- 
edged and butted. No vise or bench being available, 
the pieces were in turn tacked on a table and bored by 
hand for dowels at the joints. Then the dowels were 
whittled out with the PB cvcomy and the frame put 
together. After this had been done panels were fitted 





to bas openings and secured by tacking strips on the 
inside. 

The factory turned out but two doors. They still 
inhabit South Africa and so do Mr. Laing’s brothers. 
But he was too much of a Yankee to remain there and 
accordingly came to the United States. His early 
experience in door making naturally turned his atten- 
tion in that direction, though he was willing to adopt 
methods then in use and it was years after before the 
dowel door became an American standard. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


With a prospect of peace in the anthracite regions 
in sight the possibility of getting enough coal up the 
lakes this fall to fill expected needs is again a living 
issue. Concerning the probable results there is much 
difference of opinion. There is not at this writing 
assurance that the strike will be settled soon, but 
admitting that desired conclusion there are those who 
think the northwest is nevertheless destined to expe- 
rience an insufficient supply of hard coal this winter. 
They say that little shipment of coal can be expected 
by lake this month, as it will take the men some time 
to get out the usual output, and that, moreover, the 
demand from the east will be so great that the westerr 
country will in great measure suffer neglect. Some of 
the producing companies, in fact, have advised their 
western representatives that no dependence must be 
placed upon additional stocks to be received by lake 
this year. It is, however, hazardous to predict just 
what stocks on dock will be at the close of navigation. 
There had been received at Chicago up to two weeks 
ago by lake something over 700,000 tons of anthracite 
coal for the season. Receipts during the entire season 
of 1899 were in round numbers 1,250,000 tons, making 
the present shortage about 550,000 tons. With scarcely 
any receipts during October a heavy tonnage will be 
thrown into November if last year’s aggregate is to be 
approximated. 

One effect of the probable shortmess of anthracite 
stocks in the northwest is increased shipments of bitu- 
minous coal up the lakes as a substitute. Practically 
all coal that was bought last spring for the upper lake 
port deliveries had been shipped prior to October 1, the 
total being considerably in excess of the entire ship- 
ments for last season. But during the first week of 
October the shipment of coal via the lakes was quite 
large, and the explanatiow is that dock owners are 
looking for an increased sale of bituminous coal to 
supply the deficiency of anthracite. 

The anthracite situation in the west has not changed 
materially. Prices remain nominally at $6 for egg, 
stove and nut amd $5.75 to $6 for grate size. There is 
little coal for sale to the general public for shipment 
to the country, and the late mild weather has aided 
in keeping out of sight the dimensions of the demand 
which will come with sharp weather. ‘The prevailing 
opinion in the trade is that the present level of prices 
will remain for some time, even in the event of a settle- 
ment of the labor troubles, and that if the strike shall 
be long continued there will be a further advance. 
Little coal is going to the country from dock stocks, 
and the few dealers not supplied for their immediate 
requirements are losing business in consequence. 

Demard continues brisk for smokeless coal and for 
crushed coke as substitutes for anthracite. There is no 
further rise in the quotations of these proposed substi- 
tutes, but the demand is fully up to available supplies 
and the tone of the market is firm. For bituminous 
coals generally there is little change to note, except that 
trade seems to be somewhat less active. Dealers have 
larger stocks on hand now than usual, perhaps, and 
the demand during the mext few weeks may suffer unless 
the weather shall take a turn for the colder. 

The transportation part of the trade continues a prob- 
lem. If complaints of car shortages are less numerous 
it is because the condition has become chronic rather 
than that an improvement has occurred. The reputed 
purchase of 9,500 new cars by the West Virginia line, 
which is said to have beer in particularly distressing 
condition respecting the movement of coal, is a straw 
denoting the seriousness of the shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities. The Indiana and Illinois roads have 
commenced to exercise strict supervision over their roll- 
ing stock and are limiting the destination of loaded 
cars of coal to points on their respective lines of road 
or are so restricting the movement beyond their imme- 
diate control as to secure speedy return of the cars. 
Points of destination located on lines that are not dis- 
tinctively coal roads are not suffering appreciably from 
this protective policy. However, the inquiry for coal 
being less urgent than two or three weeks ago, the full 
measure of this restriction is not felt. Producers of 
bituminous coal are looking for a strong market during 
the next few months, and there is a tendency to mark 
up prices a little wherever they think conditioms will 
warrant. It is noticeable that in the case of the 
cheaper coals this is not always possible. There is 
reported in some western producing centers a growing 
uneasiness at the diversions of business to other regions, 
and the natural effects are to make a strike for trade 
by the usual method of concessions. This is not gen- 
eral, amd applies only to the cheaper coals. It does 
not receive any recognition, either expressed or tacit, 
from the producers of the better es of coal, for it 
does not interfere with their . Fine coal contin- 
ues superabundant on track with sales-very slow. 
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A Big Lumber Buyer. 


If the mud had not been so deep in Grundy county that 
if a fellow had stepped off the sidewalk he would have 
found himself down among the Boxers, I should have 
run over to ex-Governor Boies’ farm, near Grundy Cen- 
ter, and shaken hands with the old gentleman. His farm 
of 2,600 acres lies just out of Grundy Center, and ‘here 
the governor, who first and Jast has been talked of as an 
available presidential candidate, spends his time tilling 
the soil. The day before I was there he drove a pair of 
mules on a sulky plow from morning till night, and a day 
or two before that a Grundy Center yard man tele- 
phoned over to his house and ascertained he was out 
milking, a thing that he does to the extent of stripping 
six or eight cows night and morning. Here on his broad 
acres he gets away from the weariness of politics, mixes 
with nature and leads a life of peace and plenty. The 
governor’s farm would bring $60 an acre, which makes 
it in the aggregate worth more than $150,000. Now, with 
all this wealth on his hands, and much more besides, if 
he were not a great man, instead of spending his time 
here as an agricultural king he would sel! out, move to 


‘Just twice as tall as Ll am.” 


some big city and wear himself out running a mansion 
fitted up with sanitary plumbing. I wanted to shake 
hands and say: “Governor, while our politics may not 
dovetail all around, we are two of a kind. I am a farmer 
with you. I believe in living out on God’s acres, and 
have three of them myself. You may have a thousand 
cows while I have one—an old black one—one of the best 
milkers you ever saw,” and I am willing to wager he 
would have said: ‘Politics be hanged! Come in!” 

A few years ago, during some political contest, pictures 
of the governor’s farm buildings were circulated, and 
these pictures showed the buildings so poor that they were 
used as an argument against him. That is about as impor- 
tant as the majority of political arguments are. But Mr. 
Seott, a Grundy Center yard man, tells me that now for 
three years the governor’s lumber bill has averaged more 
than $3,000 a year at his yard alone. So you see in his 
advancing years this old political war horse is fitting his 
little ranch up in good style. He has a home in Water- 
loo, but there is nothing in that bustling little city that 
gives him so much pleasure as does feeding his hogs 
down here at Grundy Center, and turning out prime but- 
ter from his home creamery. Any man who has both 
brains and wealth and who gets right down to mother 
earth and leads a natural life, as Governor Boies is 
doing, has the elements of true greatness. If we con- 
tinue as a great people we will have to get away from 
the artificial life we are living. We are becoming more 
and more “cultured,” but we are getting smart intel 
lectually at the expense of physical vigor and moral 
sturdiness. The Romans were as sharp as a tack, but ail 
the same down went Rome. 

The Scotts, in Grundy Center, have a sign over their 
office with great gilded letters on it, and a foot scraper 
down by the front door. These gentlemen wouldn’t take 
your closed shed if you would give it to them, and they 
are the only open shed advocates I have ever seen who 
keep everything under cover. They want a roof over 
every board, but none of your tight sides. A few years 
ago W. H. Scott built a fine residence, in which he prin- 
cipally used hemlock and basswood, and the white pine 
salesmen who came along would call him old baldhead, 
but the bears came out of the woods and ate up the 
taunters, and now hemlock and basswood are among the 
principal building woods sold in that market. 


Successful Lumbermen. 

Traer is the town that D. E, Baker’s shed has made 
famous. I have no doubt been asked by a hundred yard 
men if I have seen the Baker shed. Last January, in the 
West hotel, in Minneapolis, I told Mr. Baker I was 
going down to see his shed, and the other day when I 
walked in he remarked: “You have been a long time 
getting here, haven’t you?” 

If all yard men were like those in Traer, what a snap I 
would have. I would like to travel then for a thousand 
years. There is so much cordiality there that a ton- 


charge of dynamite couldn’t blow it asunder. I have 
learned that it takes brainy men to be cordial. Your 
two-for-a-cent men in the upper story are never cordial. 
Cordiality is a mark of mental capacity, a sign of 
breadth, an indication of charity and live and let live. 
When quietly chewing my cigar in Kahler & Wood’s 
office Mr. Kahler came in, and with all the glee of a 
school boy threw up his hands and cried out: “I will 
surrender!” Mr. Kahler says right out that he hopes he 
will die before he gets so old that he cannot have a little 
fun as he goes along. He is a good natured German with 
a heart as light as a lark’s. He is one of the big suc- 
cesses in the retail lumber world. Before he was a lum- 
berman he was a banker, and before he was a banker he 
was an architect. As regards good fellowship his part- 
ner, Mr. Wood, is a good running mate, And then there 
is Baker—more than a thousand of you know Baker. He 
is one of the electric lights in our business, a man of af- 
fairs and capacity, and when he sits down and rubs 
shoulders with you comradeship bubbles right out of 
him. 

Baker is just twice as tall as I am, and we straddled 
all over that town, he with his long, graceful strides and 
I making my sawed-off legs fly so fast to keep up with 
him that nobody could tell whether I was barefooted or 
had on rubber boots. We went up to his elegant home, 
fitted up with all that art and science can suggest, and 
with our muddy feet ran over it from attic to cellar. 
We were so unceremonious that I expected every minute 
Mrs. Baker would shoo us out of the house with the 
broom. 

I do not know another brick lumber shed in the west. 
In the construction of this one 180,000 brick were used. 
It has a frontage of 101 feet on the main street, and is 
120 feet deep. The highest point in front is 38 feet. It 
has two alleys, 18 feet wide, with a 28-foot piling space 
between them, and with spaces of 18 feet on the sides. 
The roof is of gravel, with a slant that permits the 
water to run off from the rear end. The front of it is of 
pressed brick, and the window caps and ledges of stone. 
‘he doors are heavy and slide up. For piers and walls 
125 perches of stone were used. Mr. Baker says the ca- 
pacity of the shed is easily 1,000,000 feet. I feel confi- 
dent, if all available room were used, the capacity would 
exceed that amount by 25 per cent. The plant—building 
and ground—represents an investment of $14,000. 

I was once told that Baker had an office like a bank’s, 
and so he has. There is a general vault large enough to 
shut a cow in, and so strong that nothing but the gen- 
eral shattering of the universe is liable to disturb it. In- 
side of this vault there is a steel money box, and the 
day I was there the sweat was running down the front 
of this box in a stream, The proprietor said it was owing 
to the weather, but I knew it was because it was carry- 
ing such a load of money. 

Above it is said that this shed is on the main street, 
and permit me to say that is where the sharpest lum- 
bermen are locating these days. On the next block the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern will next season 
erect a station (the fellows who part their hair in the 
middle tell us that depot is not the word to use) that 
will cost $20,000. Not many years hence, unless I am a 
poor prophet, if Mr. Baker wants to do so he can tear 
down his old shed and sell the land on which it stands 
for more money than the whole outfit cost. Thousands 
and thousands of the retail lumbermen of this country 


There is a fire plug inside the walls. All the timbers are 
built up, there being no stick used in the frame larger 
than 2x8. 

Kahler & Woods have a frame shed patterned after 
that of Mr. Baker, with the exception that it is 20 feet 
shorter. This shed will accommodate 700,000 feet. I be- 
lieve that on a pinch in this town of 1,500 souls there is 
shed room for 2,000,000 feet of lumber. In the office of 
this concern there is also a large vault, and the money 
box in this vault also was sweating. 

Mr. Baker has a yard at Clutier, a new town on the 
Northwestern, with a shed 100x130, and another yard at 
Dinsdale, where a shed will soon be built. Kahler & 
Wood have the second yard at Dennis. 

There is one thing more that I want to say about the 
Traer yard men. Neither has tried to take the other by 
the nape of the neck and shake him, They have been 
noted for their business methods. You never hear of any 
scrapping, in Traer. Hach respects the rights of the 
others, and both yards sell lumber for a profit instead of 
for fun. Bo you think this course pays? Look at any 
rating book and see if it has paid these men. 


With the ‘‘Lumberman’’ Boys. 


My hair stood on end with delight when I reached 
Cedar Rapids, one of Iowa’s best towns, and was hoofing 
it across the long bridge that leads to the office of the 
Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company. Here, as proprietors 
of this concern, hang out two AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
graduates—John W, Barry and W. H. McClintock—and 
you can wager that I felt right at home. I have never 
visited an office where I felt so much at liberty to rum- 
mage through everything, money drawer and all, as | 
did here. For years McClintock and I sat side by side in 
the editorial rooms up in the old skyscrapers in Chi- 
cago, turning out that bright stuff for which the world 
was crying. McClintock was also away up in Hoo-Hoo, 
and no doubt in concatenations has broken the backs of 
many an innocent victim. 

There are few lumbermen in the United States who 
have not heard of Barry. His Actuary made him visible 
in the lumber world as the great dipper is to us when of 
a starry night we go out and look skyward. Then after 
he had become known as the author of this indispensable 
book he traveled over the country raking in advertising 
contracts for this paper and making personal friends 
from Maine to California. So you see the boys are not 
exactly kittens with their eyes unopened. From away 
back Barry was a practical retail man, and while Me- 
Clintock has run the most of his lumber enterprises on 
paper, he knows a board from a bridge timber. 

Editor Defebaugh, who keeps a kindly eye on the grad- 
uates from his school, said to me that when I went to 
Cedar Rapids he wanted me to see how “the boys” were 
getting along. Well, I will tell you. It looks to me as 
though they are getting their old engine in shape to 
make a fast run. In this ten days’ trip I have not been 
avound another yard where they were as busy as they 
were at the Hawkeye. I know that some of you will re- 
mark: “What! Beginners in a big town where there are 
old established dealers, and as busy as that?” Yes, that 
is the size of it, and why they are busy has been answered 
in these columns a thousand times. Do you think that 
when we fellows who have been preaching advertising so 
long start lumber yards of our own we are going to turn 
our backs on all we have been saying? Not this year. 
Fifty miles out from Cedar Rapids 1 took up a daily 
paper from that city, and there was the ad of the Hawk- 
eye Lumber & Coal Company—and not another Cedar 
Rapids dealer was represented in its columns. Then else- 
where I saw another Cedar Rapids daily, and there was 
an ad of the same concern—and not another lumber 
dealer was represented. The day I reached Cedar Rapids 
the Hawkeye boys had advertised in the daily papers that 
on the following day thy would give rulers to all the 
children who would apply. I have heard men say that 








THE D. E. BAKER SHED AT TRAEFR, IA. 


ought to be dealing in real estate in precisely that way. 

It was on my tongue’s end to ask if the ventilation of 
this shed was sufficient, but the owner anticipated the 
question and said that was the only improvement he 
could suggest in it. Owing to fire limits restrictions no 
ventilation can be had in the side walls until it conves to 
the center elevation, where there are rows of windows 
which can be opened. Mr. Baker says, however, he has 
had no trouble, with a single exception—one small lot 
of lumber that was not properly stuck beginning to 
show want of air. We pulled over lumber that was put 
in nearly green, and stuck between every three or four 
boards, and it was dry. ‘The building is strung with elec- 
trie lights throughout, and the office is heated by steam. 


ads are not read. I wish those men could have seen that 
string of kids! I sat there and handed out rulers until 
both arms ached. The boys thought that as a job it was 
about my size, so they set me at it. But, as we reporters 
say, connected with the ruler scheme there was an ulte- 
rior motive. We would say: “Here is your ruler, my 
little boy, and here are some stickers that we know you 
will be glad to stick up where people can sce them. 
Each boy and girl would be given from four to twenty 
of these stickers, which are about two inches in diam- 
eter, with Hawkeye matter attractively printed on them. 
That day there were hundreds of children advertising 


for the company, and it was a picnic for them ‘o do it. 
They pasted those stickers on the sidewalks, fences, 
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bridges, wagons. buildings. The children would rather do 
it than to go to school. You see, it was impossible to 
divert those stickers from their legitimate channel. It is 
fun for a child to lick the back of a sticker and paste it 
up; and, once up, there the sticker is—she sticks. 
Neither is a boy going to keep a sticker in his possession 
longer than he can raise spittle enough to moisten it and 
slap it up somewhere. 

Another feature of this ruler business is worthy of 
mention. All the boys and girls who got rulers were re- 
quired to write their names in a blank book, and these 
specimens of handwriting were remarkable. Plenty of 
little fellows not more than seven years old wrote their 
names, and I called McClintock’s attention to the fact 
that every name there was written with more legibility 
than I write mine. That is what the public school is 
doing for the children these days. 

Out by the side of the street in front of the office the 
boys have put in a public watering trough, the only one 
of the kind, I understand, there is in that city of 28,000 
souls. If you were driving around that part of the town 
and wanted to water your horses, you would be obliged 
to swing around in front of the Hawkeye office, and 
while the horses were drinking you would read on a sign 
over the trough who was paying for the water. They 
have also just completed a shed more than 100 feet long 
for the free use of out-of-town people who may want a 
quiet, dry place to hitch their teams when they come to 
the city. They didn’t say whether they would furnish 
oats, but I presume they will, and men to curry off the 
horses. 

These are a few of the tricks the old LUMBERMAN boys 
are showing them, and I may tell you more of them later 
on. ‘They are located on the bank of the Cedar, just 

















“There was the ad.” 


across the river from the largest oat meal factory in the 
world. When they are not busy they can go down to the 
edge of the water and fish; but 1 never expect to go 


there and find them fishing. 
I Gatur 


Reported by Retailers. 


Most Life in Country Trade. 


JAMESTOWN, IND., Oct. 6.—Trade has been and is yet very 
dull. I am offering quartered oak at less than I sold it last 
December and no buyers. Hickory and ash are also very 
dull, There is no comparison between the trade of last year 
and this with me. ‘There seems more life in the country 
trade than in the town trade. I haven’t an opinion as to 
what the future has in store for us—too ~~ for me. 

KE. R. RICHMOND. 








Wholesale Lumber Prices Unsteady. 


NoRFOLK, Nev., Oct. 6.—Our trade is about 80 percent of 
what it was a year ago, and the prospects are not at all 
flattering. The town demand is not very good, there being 
few new buildings erected this year. Most of the work done 
was in repairs and additions. ‘The country trade was largely 
for outbuildings, very few house bills being sold. Whole- 
sale lumber prices are unsteady and we are getting all sorts 
of concessions. Louis C. MIrTeLsTaDT. 


A Forty Per Cent Increase. 


St. Joun, KAN., Oct. 8.—Estimate of my own trade as 
compared with a year ago would apply to all others perhaps. 
My trade this year has been 40 percent greater than last. 
The prospect is good for brisk trade until well into the 
winter. Country trade has been unusually good ; town trade 
only fair. It is my impression wholesale yellow pine prices 
have a firmer tendency than at any other time since Feb- 
Tuary, O. B. SHEPHERD. 


Hopeful in a Quiet Season. 


ADRIAN, Micu., Oct. 9.—Trade is much lighter than it 
was last year. While it is now better than during the first 
half of the season, the indications do not give much prom- 
ise of its being heavy during the balance of the season. It 

48 been quiet in both town and country, but the country 
Pade has been the better of the two, I think. Some of the 
armers have felt obliged to build, notwithstanding the high 
Prices. The wheat Mer has been an utter failure for the 
bast two years, but all other crops have been very good 
and the farmers are in very nice shape. hey are not bor- 
towing much money, but on the contrary are paying up old 
mortgages. é 

Wholesale prices do not seem to be any firmer in any line, 
and from all reports of the stoppages of mills, ete., on 
account of accumulation of stock from slow sales, I do not 
See how they can hold at present range. 

Tam no pessimist and am in no wise alarmed or discour- 

The present state of the lumber business is due to 
Several causes, but I think that it is mainly due to the 
reaction from the extreme activity and high prices of last 
ae Some are now holding back, fearing the consequences 
whine election of Bryan, Should McKinley be elected, of 

ch I have no doubt, I think the lumber business of the 
coping year will be very good indeed, providing the whole- 
Sale men do not lose their heads. Yours truly, 
D. M. Baker. 


Trouble. 


THE AFFAIRS OF CARL A. RUMPF. 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 8.—Clement L. Walker, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, has taken the application of Carl 
A. Rumpf under advisement and will soon be ready to 
report. The sworn schedule of Mr. Rumpf’s assets and 
liabilities, as furnished the referee, is as follows: 

»CREDITORS TO WHOM PRIORITY IS SECURED. 


D. A. Roach, salary, balance due $25; Miss M. BE. MeNeil, 
salary, balance due $60; Morris Building, Land & Improve- 
ment Company, rent, $75; Lazarus & Luce, attorneys, serv- 
ices in bankruptcy proceedings, $500. 


UNSECURED CREDITORS. 





Satemore & Guiruad, New Orleans, personal...... $ 12.30 
A. B. Scaife, New Orleans, labor.........-seece- 7.50 
T. Fitz Williams, New Orleans, personal......... 15.70 
H. H. Hodgson, New Orleans, personal........... 1.25 
New Orleans Stencil Works, New Orleans, personal 3.00 
L. Herzog, New Orleans, personal..........-.+++ 8.00 
Marshall J. Smith & Co., New Orleans, insurance 
DS. Ccccus ececékdemm Cee beedeusccane’ 62.00 
Western Union Telegraph Company, tolls........ 150.00 
Tuthill & Patterson, Florence, Ala., merchandise. . 559.87 


W. B. Stuart, Magnolia, La., merchandise........ 
Banford Lumber Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 


209.37 


DR ccetechanventveastkab ake teeraceuaanes 137.28 
J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., 

WG a bec crccucmaahsas Cee ene neawaee waae 419.70 
Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn., note........ 381.75 


Moorman Bros., Baton Rouge, La., check......... 


Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y., merchandise...... 240.79 
American Hardwood Lumber Company, St. Louis, 

WA Shbdnccecesucckdbekeeese ee Senmede 181.31 
American Hardwood Lumber Company, St. Louis, 

SD oe hb ca meh od cmemheete Bekuada Kee 198.06 
McDonald Bros. & Wilson, VPlacquemine, La., six 

WN op cds 0:60.0 db hed etc eka e tent Oneee> 2,975.54 
McDonald Bros. & Wilson, Placquemine, La., open 

GENGUES 6 ccs bectvccvccessvoesce Cue weaeenede 1,041.78 
Banks & Co., Hernando, Miss., four notes......... 6,000.00 
Banks & Co., Hernando, Miss., open account...... 62.26 


ACCOMMODATION PAPER. 


Last holders, Banks & Co., Hernando, Miss....... 2,000.00 


TOGRE TIQMIGIOR 6.6 ic.0- vic whee beeen eee Hhas $16,278.26 
The notes held by McDonald Brothers & Wilson are 
one for $690.85, dated July 19, 1900, 70 days; one for 
$457.77, dated July 26, 1900, 60 days; one for $313.12, 
dated July 30, 1900, 60 days; one for $438.22, dated 
August 1, 1900, 60 days; one for $227.34, dated August 
6, 1900, 60 days; one for $858.14, dated August 11, 

1900, 60 days. 

The McDonald notes were given for merchandise, the 
debts being contracted individually. 

The item of $6,000 due Banks & Co. on notes com- 
prises four pieces of paper for $1,500 each, dated and 
due respectively on July 18, 1900, 70 days; August 8, 
1900, 60 days; August 8, 1900, 90 days; August 29, 
1900, 90 days. These notes were given for merchan- 
dise, the debts being contracted individually. 

THE ASSETS. 

The schedule of assets shows under the heading 
“Real Estate’ 110% acres in Holmes county, 
PRG. Feciccceteputxesketasecretan cnet $ 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
Note of Commercial Furniture Company, dated Chi- 


cago, April 12, payable July 15, 1900.......... $ 118.17 
Note of K. T. W. Richards, dated Galesburg, IIl., 





350,000 


October 23, 1896, payable October 23, 1897..... 2,473.00 
Oflice TUPMICUTOS GUO TRCUIODs ccc brie cecccvcegecee 300.00 
One dimension mill near Hillsboro, Ala.......... 800.00 


The following list shows estimated balances due on con- 
signments of lumber : 


Tinderson & Kropf, Chicago, Ill.................$ 208.07 
Ge Ds ey. VOI aa s's Gre cece anyvercac 193.13 
New Orleans & Western railway, New Orleans, La. 58.50 
Tagart, Beaton & Co., London, Eng.............. 4,240.61 
J.C. & T. H. Leyemaar, Rotterdam.............. 1,463.90 
Colturt & Cac; Dever eees mits é.cid op 4016: 6c sceeee 161.22 
J. 8. Carter & Co., New York (business now con- 

ducted under name of Leinhard & Co., Hamburg) 131.70 
Cy. Be a, EO, Te a. 6 oc ae 08 66h pistes 1,440.53 
F. W. Buckhard, Hamburg, Germany............ 400.00 
Simonbeché & Co., NEW YORE ccccccsccvcecseves 187.22 
Hughes, Trelawney & Co., Liverpool............. 1,948.03 
Schutte & Kiehn, New Orleans............+...+. 711.48 
Lucas E. Moore & Cig OW: CUI « 6c wibicie sé 0s 774.94 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 350.00 
Be Te THe Ee sc ecko cadmancctcennbdne 50.00 
Athya, Thompson & Co., London, Eng........... 219.21 
yo By eee ee eee ee ee 285.71 
Reliance Lumber Company, Chicago............. 325.08 
Jones & Wetherbee, Boston ...........ceeeeeees 1,233.31 

STOCKS IN INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 

10,000 shares Mary May Mining Company, Rose- 

SUM. IG, Cao. 06a cena > “eth ekoke Ganka eae 250.00 


5,000 shares Potosi Mining Company, Butte City, 

MGR. 6. 6 kccent ere Olen One o aaa eehevenerye. 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 

Policy 836,977, New York Life, payable to estate 
of bankrupt, value nominal, on life of bankrupt. 

Policies 202,897, 216,475, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, on life of bankrupt, pledged for loan of 
$1,050, and residuary interest of bankrupt there- 
in being nominal. 


250.00 


Weta). GORENG ...ccseie dot r te Gkbd does cccssess $18,293.84 
Following is a summary of debts and assets: 
DEBTS. 
WO nc hence née wer Bet cerctsbeceeartob nee we $ 85-00 
Preterved Geved .. .cccccccccccccccesvcveseccves : 575.00 
Unseemred GGUMNG 456 ob wivcc cect ceibecceseperses 13,61 8.26 
Accommodation paper . ....-eeeeee eee eeereeeee 2,000.00 
RS oo hei eget 4 eka a 8 ae eee ne eee 
ASSETS. 
Reet atte, sab ah at maetetens 6 ener ee haaden $ ‘ 350.00 
Bills, promissory notes and securities........... 2,591.17 
Machinery, tools, etc. . ...---eee cece cere ereees + sone 
Other personal property . ..-.-- seers ee er eeee ee 800.00 
Debts due on open accountS.......--++++eeeeeee 14,382.67 
Stocks, negotiable bonds, etc......---+-+-eeeees 500.00 
WOME OSLER OO ETI a RAE SCPE T TE 8H $18,923.84 


950.80 | 


Rumpf left tonight. He is going to Europe, accord- 
ing to his statement, to collect moneys due on consign- 
ments of lumber and expects to be back in New Orleans 
within sixty days. He says his return is certain and 
that he will at once resume business on a cash basis. 
From several interviews regarding his financial condition 
it is thought probable that he will find himself unable 
to pay more than 50 cents on the dollar to the unsecured 
creditors mentioned in the schedule of liabilities. 





CONDITIONS WITH THE TUNIS COMPANY. 


NorFOLK, VA., Oct. 10.—As was expected, the peti- 

tion filed in the United States court here and at Nor- 
folk, Va., to have E. H. Thomson, formerly cashier of 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Baltimore but now in 
the brokerage business, appointed a co-receiver with 
Theophilus Tunis and H. B. Nichols of the Tunis Lum- 
ber Company, has been granted. Mr. Thompson will 
represent banks which hold claims against the com- 
pany to the extent of $100,000. The banks in their 
petition allege that the application of Mrs. Georgiana 
H. Wilson for the appointment of receivers— 
“was made without the knowledge and consent of the peti- 
tioners, and they are informed, and so aver and charge, that 
the judgment mentioned in the bill in favor of the plaintiff 
was in fact conferred by the defendant in order to give the 
plaintiff in this cause standing in this court to file the bill of 
complaint ; and the lien thereby arising or created in favor 
of the plaintiff is in prejudice of the rights of petitioners and 
other secured creditors of the Tunis Lumber Company, and 
the petition of the plaintiff in this cause is inconsistent with 
the interests of the petitioners; that is, as much as such 
inconsistency exists, They respectfully submit that they are 
entitled to representation in the administration of the estate 
by the receivers.” 

A statement of the company’s assets and liabilities, 
on which the receivers have been at work since the 
beginning of the court proceedings, was filed last Mon- 
day in the United States court at Norfolk. According 
to this document the assets foot up as follows: 


ASSETS. 

ee ee rrr st Pome + $ 75,657.46 
NORMED DEED b sadevenededucddaxdeccdesaxeutans 267,875.19 
Clee Cod Oia nd 6c db od eidicccdcnveseel 10,000.00 
Tunis gang flooring machine...............+. 25,000.00 
Timber holdings and equipment............ ‘..- 293,191.67 
Advance on timber and logging work.......... 100,414.42 
FROG MT DONE Kcadacncttinesevarnecesenaua 293,540.00 
lLumbermen’s Maritime Insurance Company.... 500.00 
RVGOEN br ecdeuwdeccuetnGiweslideaedausneens 157,479.04 
CUM eC ccvnceeceWedesdincccesalasiaeneere 3,489.56 
ee DONS, ane ccvleenadewedeusaes cea 14,127.22 
ROC TORIUGN Se. 6B 0.6 a citanamaddivemeanl 104,249.40 

SOE O sevcdcbesoreniateoneeae aca $1,345,043.96 

LIABILITIES. 

COPIRGD SONG F witb weds cenvncebeddsedcccewd $ 800,000.00 


ol RE eee EC eee 
Bills payable. ..... 
Accounts payable . 


186,241.90 
271,501:28 
24,761.50 


Albemarle Timber Co., old and new accounts... 67,393.74 
ROG S ho cdecnsewemepuigdeusetiecaneien $1,350,898.42 
BOM FI doo ccwcdwisdattedvecnrweaanee 1,345,043.96 
OE ows cciweniéanewdsnabenaedon $ 5,854.46 


H. Clay Tunis has issued a statement in which he 
asks for a reconveyance of the assets and such time 
allowance as will enable him to avoid sacrificing any 
part of the fund. In this way, he believes, all claims 
can be satisfied in full. If quick liquidation is resorted 
to a shrinkage is likely te ensue. The request has not 
yet been passed upon by the courts. Among the assets 
is some valuable suburban realty known as Windsor 
Heights, which has been handsomely improved. 


a“ 


LITIGATION NOTES. 


The assets of the Savannah Box & Basket Works at 
Savannah, Ga., will be sold at auction October 15, 
under a bankruptcy decree. 

Dupont Guerry has been appointed receiver for the 
Macon Sash, Door & Lumber Company, of Macon, Ga., 
composed of T. C. Hendrix and W. J. Beeland. In 
1895 and 1897 Beeland & Hendrix gave to the Exchange 
Bank at Macon two mortgages amounting to $28,000, 
to cover indebtedness. ‘This amount has been reduced 
to $13,000. The assets of the firm are $40,000 and 
liabilities $25,000. 

A decision has been granted in the case of Theodore 
Hollister of Duluth versus the W. E. MeCord Lumber 
Company and W. E. McCord, in favor of the plaintiff. 
About $17,000 was involved in the litigation which was 
brought by Mr. Hollister to recover on a judgment 
assigned to him by F. L. Doyle and entered May 12, 1898. 
The case has been on the dockets for several years. 
When started the amount involved was $14,066 but 
at the present time, with accrued interest, is $17,000. 

Suit has been instituted by the Deering Harvester 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., against the Ferguson-Parlmer 
Company, of Paducah, Ky., for $20,633.66, damages for 
alleged violation of contract for the supply of lumber. 





A petition in bankruptcy was filed in the United States 
district court by Charles R. Hewitt, of No, 11 William street, 
New York City, formerly a partner In the firm of W. D. 
Wheelwright & Co., lumber merchants at No. 82 Wall street, 
also at Fernandina, Fla., and Brunswick, Ga., who assign 
in January, 1896. The petition of Mr. Hewitt showed lia- 
bilities of $315,519 and no assets. Among the creditors 
ave the Kimball Lumber Company, of Apalachicola, Fila., 
$12,000; Danzler Lumber Company, Pascagoula, Miss., 
$9,495; Atlantic Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Fls., 
$4,320; First National bank, Lockhaven, Pa., $7,223. 


~eererrrnrrnr—re—rve—e—~"— 


Jennings Bros., of Lopez, Pa., are reported to have 
bought recently 30,000 acres of heavily timbered land 
near Horton, W. Va. They will construct several miles 
of railroad connecting the timber tract with Horton. 
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Table Showing Exact Amount and Kinds of Lumber penne From Every Port of the United States for the Month Ending July 31, 1900. 
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The [lillwall Docks and Timber Trade. 
(From Our Own €orrespondent.) 

LONDON, ENG., Set. 29.—I mentioned some months ago 
overtures were being made to the Millwall Dock com- 
pany by several influential London importers with a 
view of getting that company to offer better facilities 
for the landing, handling and storing of lumber than at 


present exists. The negotiations have taken place under 
the auspices of the Timber Trade Federation, but the 
whole matter has all along been kept a great secret. At 
the recently held half-yearly meeting the chairman 
made a number of important statements indicating that 
they were about to take up the matter in earnest. It is 
how proposed to utilize a large piece of waste ground, 
amounting to twenty-one acres in area, as a timber 
depot, and it is satisfactory to learn that the latest 
labor-saving machinery is to be introduced for dealing 
with the timber as it is discharged from the ship. The 
larger portion of this twenty-one acres will be covered 
With sheds—a very desirable addition, as the tendency 
stows more and more every year to put lumber under 
‘over. I am glad to note that the Millwall company is 
ne, up the proposals of the Timber Trade Federa- 
‘on with such alacrity and the advent of a timber dock 
othe north side of the river bids fair shortly to become 
an accomplished fact. It is manifestly unfair that the 
“urrey Commercial company should have practically a 
monopoly of the timber business at this port, more 
particula rly at this season of the year, when its resources 
‘re quite insufficient to cope with the import; and the 
said move should alike prove satisfactory to the 
slillwall shareholders and the members of the Timber 
tade Federation. 


American Visitors to the Vnited Kingdom. 
it here is an unusually large number of American vis- 
? i London just now, doubtless attracted by the 
118 exposition. They include Edward C. Mershon, of 
: ginaw, Mich., who is combining business with pleas- 
"e; Robert Hunter, senior partner of the well known 
™ of pitch pine shippers, Hunter, Benn & Co., who 




























is on his annual tour to the United Kingdom and conti- 
nent, and Charles Seymour, of the Defiance Machine 
works, who has come over to take temporary charge 
of his company’s London office during William Meeker’s 
visit to the states. Other visitors include John W. Hus- 
sey, an exporter of prime ash logs and other hard- 
woods from New York; Charles G. Stirling, of the 
Stirling-West company, of Baltimore; C, A. Epping, who 
represents two New Orleans firms; I. E. Duke, of Duke 
& Smith, Norfolk, Va., and the Southampton Lumber 
company, shippers of North Carolina pine; F. C. Bogart, 
of G. S. Baxter, a pitch pine shipper of Jacksonville, 
Fla., who is going strongly into the export trade, and 
Thomas Cameron, of Baltimore, whose firm, Cameron & 
Co., ship a large quantity of hardwood lumber and 
staves to this side. It is always pleasing to welcome 
shippers and their representatives on this side, as they 
can gage the needs of the market so much better from 
a personal visit than by correspondence; and the increas- 
ing number who now visit Europe annually is a happy 
omen for the future. 


An Unfortunate Failure. 


His numerous friends in the states will regret to learn 
that the company managed by T. C. Booth, which pub- 
lishes the well known trade journal, Timber, has come 
to grief and is now being voluntarily wound up. Some 
three years ago the company, whose sole business up to 
that time had been the publication of Timber, launched 
out considerably by going into the general printing 
trade. 

Owing principally to want of working capital and 
the making of a lot of bad debts, this branch of the 
business has not proved a remunerative one and the 
result of last year’s work showed a loss of over £1,000. 
A recent endeavor to place a batch of preference shares 
proving unsuccessful, it has now been decided to wind 
up the company with a view to reconstruction. Timber 
itself is a paying property and whatever takes place in 
the future that journal will continue its useful existence, 
although it is feared its prestige will be somewhat dam- 
aged by what has taken place. The moral to be drawn 
is, of course, that while a go-ahead policy is generally 
the best to pursue, it is quite possible to go ahead too 
fast and this is undoubtedly what has been done in the 
present case. Mr. Booth, however, is popular in the 
trade, both here as well as on the other side of the 
Atlantie, and many of the readers of this journal will 
join with me in hoping that he will be able to surmount 
the run of ill luck which has overtaken him. 
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The Pitch Pine Market. 


The import of sawn timber during August has been a 
large one, viz., 75,000 pieces, as compared with 19,000 
pieces during the same period of 1899; and despite a 
good consumption the stock at the end of the month 
had increased to 20,000 loads, or more than three times 
the quantity delivered a year ago and nearly equal to 
that at the end of August, 1897. Prices for cargoes 
afloat and for landed stock have, it is hardly necessary 
to say, somewhat suffered and an estimated drop of 5s 
a load, a8 compared with the prices ruling a month ago, 
is not an out-of-the-way one. The stock of deals, i. e., 
89,000 pieces, is not a large one, but prices have not 
recovered from the drop during July and are relatively 
cheap. London and the east coast generally is, however, 
in a better position than oie Greenock and other 
west. coast importing centers, where the supply has been 
far in excess of the demand. Prices asked for floating 
vary from 60s to 64s a load, although I believe business 
has actually been closed below the former figures. This 
is for cargoes of 35 feet average cube. Freights are still 
high and are certainly not likely to go lower at present 
now that the grain and cotton exporting season is about 
to commence, and 127s 6d is now the figure for either 
United Kingdom or continental ports. I must mention 
that the lumber market is good; £15 is about the rate 
for 1l-inch and up, £14 for 1x6 and £11 10s to £12 10s 
for kiln-dried saps. The demand for cut stuff is increas- 
ing almost every month. 





FOREIGN NEWS NOTES. 


The William Tytler Lumber Company has applied for 
foreshore rights to establish lumber mills on the water 
front in Vancouver, B. C., with a proposed daily capac- 
ity of 125,000 feet. 

The German police, if they do not like the color which 
an owner paints his house, can order him to have it 
repainted. 

The floor of the London Coal Exchange building pre- 
sents an exhibit quite unique to one interested in such 
matters, as it is constructed of inlaid wood arranged 
to represent a mariner’s compass. About 4,000 slabs 
of wood are contained in the floor, some of which pos- 
sess historical associations that add to their attrac- 
tion; as, for instance, the one forming the haft of the 
dagger in the city corporation arms, which is a portion 
of a tree planted by Peter the Great at the time he 
worked as a shipwright at Deptford, England. 
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“RAILROAD AND LUMBER CONSUMPTION. 





The Varied Uses of Lumber and Timber by American Roads—The Enormous Expense for Ties — 
Duration of Use of Ties in the Various Woods — Distribution of Timbers and Lumber 
—Vast Total Requirements Almost Beyond Comprehension. 





The development of the American railway has been 
marked by a prodigious consumption of timber products 
during the last two decades. So great and so exten- 
sive has been this development that few people who 
give such subjects more than a passing thought have 
slightest conception of how much of a factor the rail- 
ways of the country are in the timber market. In 
the list of timbers used by them are piling, telegraph 
poles, bridge stringers, bridge caps, sway bracing, bridge 
sills, guard rails, bridge ties, coal chutes, cattle guards, 
warning posts, semaphore signals, tank material, grade 
crossing timbers, piece stuff for dockage and terminals, 
and an almost infinite variety of smaller stuff too numer- 
ous to mention. In lumber, large quantities of material 
for car building, such as flooring, roofing, siding, sills 
ete., fencing of common lumber, all kinds of finishing 
lumber in statiom buildings and platforms, the finer 
grades of hardwoods both solid and in veneers used 
in the construction of passenger coaches may be in- 
cluded in the endless diversity of lumber products always 
in heavy demand by the purchasing agents of the rail- 
way systems of the country. 

The casual traveler on any of our railways as he 
rolls in comfort amd safety over the heavy steel rest- 
ing securely upon its bed of oak, yellow pine, cypress, 
chestnut, hemlock or other tie, little recks the fact 
that every mile of standard track over which he is borne 
in a minute’s time or less contains 3,200 cross ties 
averaging 32 feet of lumber each, or 102,400 feet a mile. 
And this is but one item in the timbers necessary to 
that mile, such as bridge material, piling, telegraph 
poles, station material and the other items already 
enumerated above. 


The Vast Consumption of Ties, 


or aw example the tie timbers may be a good one 
and, taking the total mileage of American railways at 
200,000 miles in round figures, the timber used in 
ties alone amounts to 20,480,000,000 feet—twenty bil- 
lion feet in round numbers—a quantity beyond the 
reach of the average mind to grasp. Or, puttimg the 
tie proposition in another form, the average cost of 
each tie being placed at 30 cents at the mill, the cost 
for 200,000 miles of ties reaches the figure of $192,000,000 
expended by railroads for this item alone. These are 
first cost figures, to which must be added freights to 
a railway’s nearest point, shortages in inspection, waste 
in laying, and renewal every eight years. This latter 
element alone, by far the most important to consider 
and one which has caused and is causing much solici- 
tude on the part of the railway owners, amounts on 
the present total mileage of about 200,000 miles to 
one-eighth of that total necessity of new ties every 
year. In other words, 25,000 miles of track requires 
new ties annually. This alone reaches the figure of 
256,000,000 feet annually, at a cost of $24,000,000 esti- 
mating the cost price at 30 cents a tie at the mill. 
These are large figures to contemplate, but they are 
based upon careful estimates and are approximately 
correct. 


The Life of a Tie. 


The tie consumption may therefore be said to repre- 
sent a very heavy expenditure by our railroads annually. 
In oak and yellow pine, which woods may be said to 
be standard and which will in all probability super- 


sede hemlock, chestnut, cypress and the other scarcer - 


woods, the life of the oak tie is placed by good judges 
at eight years; the creosoted yellow pine sap tie eight 
to ten years; the heart yellow pine not creosoted six 
to eight years; and the sap yellow pine, not creosoted, 
about five years. The comparative values are 28 cents 
for oak at the mill and 28 to 32 cents for yellow pine. 
As oak, however, weighs 160 percent of yellow pine, the 
oak tie becomes more costly when shipped and deliv- 
ered to the nearest point of the railroad purchasing it. 

Of the two classes of ties used in railroad construc- 
tion, sawn and hewn, the latter is regarded as best 
for lasting qualities and elasticity, although of late 
years the sawn tie is coming rapidly into favor. There 
are two grades of hewn ties, generally known as first 
and second. The first is called the standard railroad 
tie and must be free from defect, perfectly manufac- 
tured and straight. This tie commands the highest 
price and is in demand. Ties of poorer quality, either 
hewm or sawn, are inspected into their proper class 
and are graded and paid for accordingly. 


Individual Railroad Preferences. 


A statement of the various woods used by some of 
the great trunk lines in America in their tie depart- 
ments may properly be given in an article of this scope, 
and they are herewith enumerated. The Atchison sys- 
tem uses Missouri oak and creosoted yellow pine from 
Texas; the Baltimore & Ohio, white oak, chestnut and 
wild cherry; the Canadian Pacific, cedar, spruce, hem- 
lock and fir; the Chesapeake & Ohio, Virginia oak and 
chestnut and white oak; the Chicago & North-Western, 
oak and cedar; the Burlington, southern oak; the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, southern white oak, Wis- 
consin and Towa cedar and hemlock; the Rock Island, 
Missouri and Arkansas oak and Wisconsin cedar; the 
(Queen & Crescent, oak along its line; the Big Four, 
white and post oak, chestnut and black walnut; the 


Lackawanna, oak, chestnut and Carolina pine; the 
Grand Trunk, oak, cedar and yellow pine; the Illinois 
Central, oak and cypress south of the Ohio river; the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, Missouri oak; the 
Kansas City Southern, longleaf yellow pine; the Mis- 
souri Pacific, longleaf yellow pine and oak; the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, white oak, yellow pine and cypress; 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, oak and cypress; the 
New York Central, West Virginia white oak, local oak 
and chestnut; the Pennsylvania, white oak and yellow 
pine; the Reading, oak, yellow pine and chestnut; the 
Plant system, Georgia yellow pine and black cypress, 
oak and pine along the line; the Southern railway, oak, 
yellow pine and cypress along the line; the Southern 
Pacific, cypress and creosoted longleaf yellow pine on 
the Atlantic system, and redwood on the Pacific sys- 
tem; the Union Pacific, Wyoming pine, Oregon fir and 
Arkansas and Missouri oak; the Mexican lines, sawed 
longleaf yellow pine from Texas, oak, cedar, Mexican 
pine, steel, Australian jarrah, and Mexican hardwoods, 

The longest lived wood of all the above is the Aus- 
tralian jarrah, the life of which is giver as fifteen 
years. But this wood can be obtained only in incon- 
siderable quantities, so the comparison is not equita- 
ble. Cedar on the North-Western is placed at twelve to 
fourteen years, black cypress on the Plant system at 
ten to twelve years; white cedar on the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, ten years; Missouri oak om the Union Pacific 
at nine years; the other woods running about eight 
years, and some, notably native hewm pine, on the 
Mexican roads lasting only four years. The cost to 
the various railroads mentioned varies from 26 cents 
for post and burr oak to $2 each for Australian jarrah. 
The steel tie used by the Mexican International costs 
$2.25, its life being thirty years. 

The tie and timber department of a trunk line rail- 
road company is one requiring expert and far sighted 
men in charge. Self preservation is the first law of 
nature and every railroad must therefore guard its 
local timber interests most zealously. No waste is 
encouraged; on the contrary, the growth and care of 
timber lands are the object of much solicitude by all 
railroads, whose officials must not look at the avail- 
able supply of today but rather the possible supply 
a decade hence. Many railroad systems permit no heart 
timbers to be shipped off their own lines, so intricate 
has the problem of the tie supply become. This is quite 
natural under existing circumstances, 


Heavy Timber Requirements. 


Passing from the tie department into the consump- 
tion of telegraph poles and piling it is impossible even 
to approximate the quantity of this class of material 
used. It is known, however, that telegraph poles are 
placed 100 to 150 feet apart, or about fifty to the mile. 
Probably 15,000,000 poles are in use for telegraph pur- 
poses, some of which require renewing every eight or 
ten years. In piling the nature of the soil on which 
railroads are built makes an estimate only chimeri- 
cal, Some roads run through a dry region almost 
wholly, while others are built through swamps, lagoons, 
crossing innumerable small streams, or large bodies of 
shoal water, requiring piling in endless quantities. The 
Southern Pacific system, for instance, on its Louisiana 
lines uses great quantities of piling, as do such roads 
as the Queen & Crescent, while on the other hand many 
of the systems spanning the western states across the 
dry plains use little or none. It will therefore be seen 
that any estimate of this timber consumption by the 
railroads would be fanciful amd misleading. 

In bridge material we can more safely reach an 
approximate estimate. A mile of stringers 8x16, 10,480 
feet long, two guard rails 3x8, 10,480 feet long, 320 
pieces of caps 12x14x14, sway backing, sills, would 
bring the total to about 225,000 feet to the mile, 
exclusive of ties and piling. The bridge mileage, how- 
ever, is impossible to estimate, without an outline map 
of every railroad in the country showing its physical 
condition. Perhaps the nearest figures of fairness would 
be one mile of trestle or bridges large and small to 
every twenty miles of road in the country. 11s would 
place the bridge material now in use at about 2,250,- 
000,000 feet exclusive of ties and piling. This material 
is subject to renewal precisely like ties, and the annual 
consumption may safely be placed at 10 percent of 
these figures, or about 225,000,000 feet. 


Needs of the Car Builders. 


Car building next occupies the attention of the rail- 
roads. This is largely done by car building companies, 
although the railroads themselves construct much of 
their rolling stock and repair nearly all of it. An 
average box ear will require about 3,000 feet of lum- 
ber, including flooring, roofing, siding, sills, ete., not 
including the material used in the trucks. The stand- 
ard freight car averages 4,000 feet. But taking the 
lower figure as a basis, and placing the average of 
three cars to the mile—a low estimate for all the Amer- 
ican roads—the quantity of lumber used is very large, 
reaching 1,800,000,000 feet. Adding one-third to this 
for flat cars, or 600,000,000 feet, the total lumber con- 
sumed in freight cars of all classes will closely approach 
2,500,000,000 feet. This class of rolling stock requires 





a 


almost constant repairs and rebuilding on account of 
wrecks, wear and other causes. The amnual require. 
ments therefore for freight car building easily reach 
the hundreds of million feet. Passenger coaches require 
fully three times the quantity of lumber used in freight 
rolling stock and the millions of feet of fime hardwoods, 
veneers and solid lumber must be added to the grand 
total. 

To the above prodigious timber and lumber consump- 
tion by railroads must be added tanks, coal chutes, 
grade crossings, dockage, terminals, cattle guards, fenc- 
ing and stations. A station building with freight facil- 
ities would consume 28,000 to 30,000 feet of lumber. 
istimating a station at every ten miles the lumber used 
in this branch of railroading amounts to about 600,000,- 
000 feet, exclusive of the great warehouses and city 
depots. 

The grand total is very large. The tie estimate is 
256,000,000 feet annually on the present mileage basis; 
the bridge material 225,000,000 feet; car rebuilding and 
new cars, 250,000,000 feet; new stations and repairs 
on old, 150,000,00 feet; with no estimate on poles, pil- 
ing and the other items the grand total will exceed 
1,000,000,000 feet annually—an important percentage 
of the total sawing capacity of all the southern yellow 
pine mills, for instance. Such estimates are interest- 
ing, but they are too large in figures to grasp readily. 
Billions of feet may be spoken or written of, but few 
laymen can place a proper valuation on their magnitude. 





A MAN WHO DOES THINGS. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


which has since included much more than the original 
purchase, was located tributary to the Namekagon river 
and thus arose the familiar term ‘“Namekagon soft 
pine,” which has since made the North Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Company famous. The mill was completed and be- 
gan sawing early in 1883, and since that time the com- 
pany has manufactured over 700,000,000 feet of lumber, 
and during this time Mr. McCormick has been the active 
manager of its affairs. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser early recognized that Mr. McCor- 
mick was possessed of marked business and executive 
ability, and since the founding of the North Wisconsin 
Lumber Company they have been associated together in 
many large business enterprises. ‘Together they estab- 
lished the Sawyer County bank at Hayward, of which 
Mr. McCormick is president. The bank was started in 
1884 in a modest way, whem Hayward was but a small 
village, but its founders were of the opinion that the 
business of the bank would grow and they backed it 
strongly as its letter head briefly indicates: “Responsi- 
bility is unlimited.” 

As already stated, Mr. McCormick is associated with 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser in a number of large enterprises re- 
quiring more or less of his time and attention: For in- 
stance, he is president of the Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Company, Minneapolis, also of the Northern Boom 
Company, Brainerd, Minn., vice president of the St. Paul 
Boom Company, St. Paul; also the Flambeau Land Com- 
pany, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; secretary and treasurer of 
the Mississippi River Lumber Company, Clinton, Ia. A 
year ago Mr. McCormick was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the purchase of the immense tract of tim- 
ber in the state of Washington by Mr, Weyerhaeuser and 
his associates and the formation of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash. 
Of this concern Mr. McCormick is secretary. Besides be- 
ing a lumberman and banker, Mr. McCormick is ex- 
tensively engaged in the grain trade. The Northern 
train Company is the name of a corporation of which 
he is secretary and treasurer and in which Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser is also interested. It has elevators and ware- 
houses im Wisconsin and Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Dakota, with headquarters and general offices in Chicago. 
He is also treasurer of the New Richmond Mill Company, 
which has flour mills at New Richmond, Wis. j 

With all his many business interests, Mr. Me Yormick 
is much of a student. At his home at Hayward he has 
a fine library and it is one of the pleasures of his life 
to spend hours with his books whenever he can get away 
from the cares of business. Despite the fact that he 
has been successful in many business ventures, ‘he de- 
clares that he was never intended to be a business man 
and it has always been his hope and ambition that he 
would some day in the near future be able to retire 
from business and devote the remainder of his life to 
travel and study. He is fond of history and has devoted 
much time and research to the early history of the ex- 
plorers and discoverers in this country, particularly in 
the Lake Superior region. A few years ago, at the re 
quest of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, of 
which he is vice president, he prepared and published 
a history of the press of Sawyer county, which is writ 
ten in a clear and terse style characteristic of the man. 
He is interested also in educational matters, being pres 
ident of the school board of Hayward and also of the 
Hayward Library Association, and president of the Ash- 
land Academy at Ashland. He is a thirty-second degree 
Mason, and when living in Minnesota was at one time 
grand commander of the Minnesota Knights Templar. 
He is a member of the Order of the Mystic Shrine and 
also of the Sons of Veterans. His love for things hit 
torical, through his fighting ancestry, has enabled him 
to join the Society of the War of 1812, belonging to the 
Chicago chapter. He is also a member of the Minnesota 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. é 

During 1866 and 1867 Mr. McCormick lived in Obie 
and was there married to Arma E. Goodman. They have 
two sons, William Laird McCormick, 24 years of 9g¢ 
and Robert: Allen McCormick, 15 years old. 
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IN THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





A Sterling Address to Michigan Lumbermen—Quiet in the Tennessee Metropolis—A Point at 
Variance with Chicago and Nashville Dealers—Illustrating the 
Possibilities of Beech. 





THE MICHIGAN HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association was held October 3 at Traverse City, 
Mich., the attendance being thoroughly representative 
of the hardwood interests of the state, as the following 
partial list of the participants will indicate: 

D. H. Day, Glen Haven. 


James Cameron, Cameron Lumber Company, Central Lake. 
L. Roberts, Fulghum Manufacturing Company, Traverse 


ity. 

M. J. Butters, Butters & Peters Salt & Lumber Company, 
Ludington. 

W. H. White, W. H. White Lumber Company, Boyne City. 

W. L. Culver, J. 8S. Stearns, Ludington. 

G. von Platen, Boyne City. 

William Rath, Rath & Cartier, Ludington . 

H. P. Porter, East Jordan Lumber Company, East Jordan. 


Harry Nocholls, Charlevoix Lumber Company, Charlevoix. 
A. B. Klise, A. B. Klise Lumber Company, Cross Village. 
H. 8. Hull, Oval Wood Dish Company, Traverse City. 

H. B. Lewis, Elk Rapids Iron Company, Elk Rapids. 

Bf. F. Overton, Tindle & Jackson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. M. Sullivan, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The feature of the meeting to which perhaps the most 
attention was paid was the very able annual address of 
President D. H. Day, which recounted the first year’s 
record of the association and its requirements. The ad- 
dress in full was as follows: 


Gentlemen of the association: It gives me pleasure to 
welcome you here today and I trust your deliberations will 
work to the interests of the organization. We have now 
been in operation a year, and there is no doubt but what 
the association has worked to the benefit of all interested 
in the hardwood business and will continue to do so if our 
actions are wise and conservative. Our membership is 
increasing and there is no reason why it should not include 
all who are interested in hardwood manufacture. When 
such a result is obtained there should be no difficulty in so 
conducting the business that it will be a source of profit 
to those engaged in it. ‘The manufacture of hardwood 
lumber is one of the largest in the lumbering business. 
There is no better way to protect these large interests than 
by united action, which can only be accomplished through an 
association; it cannot be done on the go-as-you-please plan, 
or each one for himself. Conferences must be held, sta- 
tistics gathered, prices and output regulated from year to 
year, and every manufacturer regularly posted on all of 
these points. It is a simple thing to figure out if all work 
together. 

Since our annual meeting of about a year ago, this 
association has taken an active part with the national asso- 
ciation in the adoption of a set of rules leading up to a sys- 
tem of uniform inspection the country over. ‘That this is 
a move in the interest of all concerned in hardwood lum- 
ber, if it can be carried to a successful issue, there can be 
no doubt. While there may be points in those rules as now 
formed that may be defective, still, Rome was not built in 
a day, and as such defects appear they will be remedied 
and the system developed to such a point of perfection that 
the business will be simplified, easier to do and more satis- 
factory, This is the age of progression, not retrogression, 
and while some advocate that the old rules are good enough 
it is too much on the line of the old style of going to mill 
with a stone in one end of the bag to agree with them. 
The plainer and simpler they are made, the less chance for 
arguments and disputes, and for the unscrupulous buyer to 
take advantage of their blindness and hidden meaning. 

Another point which has arisen the past year is that of 
violation of contracts; this is an important matter and this 
season has seen considerable of it. I believe this association 
should take action in the premises. In all spirit of fair- 
hess, a contract should be sacred, and the buyers who make 
a practice of living up to them only when they are coming 
their way should be made known. If a member of this asso- 
ciation or a manufacturer of lumber fails in his contract 
to supply the goods, it has been the experience of most of 
us we have to make it good, and the same rule should apply 
when the shoe is on the other foot. 

But to my mind the most important subject in the outlook 
to contend with today is that of over production—too much 
lumber. Now, I know how difficult a matter this is to con- 
tend with when the natural ambition of the average lum- 

Tman is taken into consideration. When he starts in 
in the fall it is with the determination to exceed his fel- 
lows, get all he can, in fact, sometimes more than his mill 
can cut; he runs nights (an expensive luxury) lets the logs 
Spoil, etc. As I said before, I do not know as this associa- 
tion can frame any rules that will overcome this evil, but 
I do believe the gentlemen who are interested in our busi- 
hess are men practical enough to grasp the situation and 
handle it to the benefit of themselves and the market. From 
present appearances, it looks as if there would be consider- 
able stock carried over; there is then no sense in flooding a 
crowded market. Moderate stocks gotten out the coming 
winter will improve the condition, will also protect those 
who have bought our lumber and allow them to dispose of 

at a profit, putting them in a position to do business 
with us the coming season. ‘Their interests are ours; we are 
mutually interested. 

he hardwood lands from which we are getting our maple, 
our principal wood, are fast being depleted. We have the 
best maple in the world; I do not know where it is to come 
from when our stocks are gone. Under these circumstances 

It looks foolish to me that we should waste our patrimony, 
getting nothing for it, and deliberately destroying the 

goose that lays the golden egg.”” Certainly, we all must do 
@ reasonable amount of business to keep our plants in good 
shape and our localities employed, but there are gentlemen 
ad whose mills cut from ten, twenty to thirty millions of 
pardwood. I say to these men especially, you are the ones 

© lead off in this movement. A reasonable reduction in such 
Plants will have the desired effect. I do not say the smaller 
mills should not co-operate; they should; but, as I said 

eepore, we all want to keep in operation, and must cut a 
2 r amount and do so at a reasonable price; but to these 
tees plants—these night and day operators—I say, gen- 
a, £0 slow ; your lumber is worth more to you in the 

an: don’t work so hard; take time to get acquainted 
with your family and sleep sound nights. You are not going 
hd be here always, and this useless scramble for all the 
olden in the world becomes more of a farce as we grow 
t er. A reasonable competency is enough; when you get 
on much it becomes a burden and you are a slave. My 
te, nion is a fair amount of logs, well handled, is better 

4n an unwieldy lot with all their mitigating circumstances. 
bette output will last longer, you will keep the markets in 
will t¢ shape; hence make as much, or more, money. You 
marke life easier and be a gainer all around. 
ink this matter over thoroughly, gentlemen; let us 





become masters of the situation. Don’t go heme and 
overdo it after this conference, thinking to take advantage 
of such a decision; get out a reasonable cut, handle it well 
and carefully, and see if your balance for the year will 
not be as large. You will have taken more comfort, im- 
proved the conditions of all interested, and, what is more 
vital, you will be husbanding your holdings for an increase 
in values which is sure to come. Owing to the demand for 
our product last fall and winter, many engaged in other 
pursuits, and some with little money to invest have seen 
fit to embark in the business, thinking our business an easy 
one and all that was necessary to get rich was to get out 
the logs regardless of cost or quality; this has had a bad 
effect on the market, but I think their experience has been 
such that we will have less of that competition in the future. 
Another important point to consider where numerous firms 
come in contact in the purchase of logs is the establishment 
of some uniformity in price, and not to cut each others’ 
throats, and bid up the prices out of all reason to the 
detriment of all interested. Better to get out a reasonable 
amount and make money on it than a large amount with 
opposite results. This last competition also has a tendenc 
toward accepting a poorer grade of logs, in which we all 
know there is no money to be made. Good lumber cannot 
be produced from such stock. Many other points come to 
my mind, but I have occupied enough of your time, and 
will draw my remarks to a close, tendering to you my 
thanks for the kind consideration shown me as your presiding 


officer the past year, and with the hope and best wishes ’ 


your association will be a success the coming year. 

A formal vote of thanks was tendered President Day 
for his address and for his services generally in behalf of 
the association. 

Matters prominently discussed were the national in- 
spection rules as amended at Cincinnati, of which some 
criticism was made, and the prospect of over-production. 
The national rules were generally indorsed, and it was 
resolved that the organization shall have full represen- 
tation at the next meeting of the national association. 
It was the consensus of opinion of those present that the 
fear of over-production is groundless; that the indica- 
tions point to a cut little more, if any, above half of 
that of last year, 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the selection of D. H. Day for president, James Cam- 
eron for vice president and L. Roberts for secretary and 
treasurer. 


AT THE CUMBERLAND CENTER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 9.—The local lumber market 
has been rather dull for the past week. Neither buyers 
nor mail orders have been plentiful as usual. 

The dealers here who cater to foreign trade are look- 
ing for quite a brisk spurt in that direction in the near 
future, since indications are, they say, that ships for- 
merly engaged in the transport service on account of 
wars and rumors of wars will be to some measure 
released and give legitimate mercantile business a show. 
Stocks of foreign dealers are reported low and they will 
soon be placing orders in this country. Such is the 
opinion of several Nashville dealers. 

Some local comment has been made relative to fric- 
tion between Chicago buyers of southern hardwoods and 
dealers in this section. The trouble seemingly is that a 
different code of inspection is employed by some of the 
dealers in this part of the country and the purchasers 
in Chicago, the latter using the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association rules. To avoid any future trou- 
ble it would be well for Chicago buyers to state this 
fact plainly in their correspondence. 

Nashville’s new terminal station was opened today. 
August Belmont, of New York, and Milton H. Smith, 
of Louisville, chairman of the executive committee, and 
president of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, respect- 
ively, and other well known citizens from abroad were 
present and made speeches. 

The furniture factory of the Putnam Manufacturing 
Company, located at Ai, Tenn., was put in oper- 
ation last week. The concern is a considerable one, 
equipped with the latest machines and under the man- 
agement of an experienced furniture manufacturer. The 
output of the factory will be sold from Nashville, where 
W. A. Smith, one of the managers, will make his head- 
quarters. 

Deters & Berry will erect a stave factory at Crossville. 

I. S. Chandler, formerly of Chattanooga, but lately 
engaged in the lumber business at Telico Plains, was 
caught in a rip-saw at his mills on Wednesday and 
almost cut in two. He died instantly. 

The building for W. G. McClain’s large lumber plant 
at Neva is about completed and the machinery will soon 
be placed, but the plant will not begin operations until 
a railroad four miles long is completed from the mill 
to the McClain timber belt. 

C. F. Grimes, of the Grimes Shuttle Block Company, 
of Durham, N. C., has leased a tract of land in Chatta- 
nooga on which he will erect a plant for the manufacture 
of shuttle blocks used in weaving. The Grimes company 
will remove its plant from North Carolina to Chatta- 
nooga. 

H. W. Shaw, J. T. Tally and R. L. Simpson, of Mari- 
etta, Ga., are contemplating building a chair factory 
at Knoxville. 








A PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


Krster, VA., Oct. 6—Your paper has been of great 
advantage to us in keeping up with the hardwood mar- 
kets. We have had a fine trade all through the sum- 
mer at last spring’s ele We have purchased 6,000 
acres of very fine timber on the Pee Dee river in South 
Carolina and will put in a new plant in our timber 


about January 1. The timber consists of white and red 
oak, red gum, hickory, ash, cottonwood and shortleaf 
pine. Krister & Kay. 





BEECH AS A FINISHING LUSIBER. 

An article in last week’s issue referred at length to the 
adaptability of beech to the manufacture of hardwood 
flooring. An expert authority on hardwood states that 
the possibilities of this wood for use as a house finish- 
ing material also are easily demonstrable. The wood 
takes on a good finish and stands up well and in beauty 
of grain, texture and color fairly rivals syeamore. An 
instance of this is afforded in the private office of Austin 
W. Mitchell, at the plant of Mitchell Bros., Cadillac, 
Mich., which is finished with beech, includng solid wood 
doors, and the effect is exceptionally handsome. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 

A company has been formed to develop 300,000 acres 
of fine hardwood timber near Campeachy, Mex. The 
Hon. H. O. Weaver and James E. Blythe, of Columbus 
Junction, Ia., and also capitalists of Mason City and 
Chicago, are said to be interested. 

C. Roehr & Sons, of Bucyrus, O., recently received a 
carload of Mexican mahogany intended for the con- 
struction of the government mint at Philadelphia. 


A company has been formed to establish a plant 
for the manufacture of wagon material, handles and 
hardwood specialties at West End, a suburb of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. H. M. Cody, of Luverne, B. A. Uhfelde, 
of Montgomery, and J. A. Beall, of Vernledge, are the 
promoters. The capital stock is $75,000. 

The white birch trees along Grand Traverse bay, Mich- 
igan, present a woful appearance amid the fresh green 
of the surrounding foliage, owing to the devastating 
work of a new and very busy little worm which has 
appeared in hordes and gives thorough attention to 
every tree of the kind. 


Francis Lilley, of Grand Rapids, Mich., will reside 
at Memphis, Tenn., in the future. In company with E. 
E. Terrill, of Bellaire, Mich., he has secured a con- 
tract to convert into lumber 300,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood timber in Crittenden county, Arkansas. This tim- 
ber is located on land purchased by the Baker Lumber 
Company, recently organized, and Mr. Lilley claims 
that he has merely taken a contract for reducing the 
timber from the stump to the pile, having had no con- 
nection whatever with the company. 

Goodhue & Evans, the well known hardwood house of 
the Quaker City, offer an interesting proposition on a 
stock of Tennessee oak, ash, poplar and hickory, which 
can be found on the Philadelphia advertising page of this 
issue. 

R. H. Lanyon, of Chicago, is reported to have pur- 
chased recently 200,000 oak trees in the Licking river 
district in eastern Kentucky. The purchase was made 
on a speculative basis and is regarded as an excellent 
investment. 

W. F. Laord, of Brookfield, O., recently purchased 
8,000 acres of pine and poplar in Sevier county, Ken- 
tucky, which will be cut and floated to Knoxville and 
thence shipped to Brookfield. 

PAPO 


OBSERVATIONS AT OFMAHA. 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 8.—The approach of winter through 
this part of the west has improved the lumber business 
slightly in the past ten days. Jobbers, however, con- 
tinue to report that the trade is buying only as demands 
require. There is no laying in of heavy stocks this fall, 
such as characterized the jobbing line at this time a 
year ago. Still, the money market is in first class 
shape and collections could not be better. The Omaha 
jobbers assert that in this respect they are better off 
than for any fall in the past ten years. 

John W. Wakefield, well known in times past as one 
of Omaha’s largest dealers, has gone to Buffalo tempor- 
arily, where he has charge of a concession at the expo- 
sition. Mr. Wakefield wag the secretary of the Trans- 
mississippi exposition at Omaha, ; 

Mr. Ridgeway, of Lenox, Ia., was in town this week 
buying lumber. 3 Van 

Omaha will shortly erect a splendid auditorium and 
the lumbermen of this section are considerably inter- 
ested in securing the orders for the stock. ‘Lhe job will 
require the largest amount of lumber used since the ex- 
position buildings were constructed. us 

Samuel Moore and T. D. Hunsaker, formerly of Fen- 
nimore, have opened a yard at Stromsburg. They were 
in Omaha on Monday looking after stock. 

At Roscoe, S. D., Jackson & Snell have opened a yard. 

F, H. Henry, well known on the Jocai market, has 
sold his yard at Irving, Ia., to John Kucera. 

The Osage Lumber Company, of Lowa, has opened a 
branch at Melvin. 

That part of the state west of Hastings and south of 
the Platte river reports a light business in lumber and 
rather discouraging prospects, though this is regarded 
as but temporary. The corn crop is almost a total loss 
in that section. The stock interests, however, will dis- 
tribute a good deal of money in that part of the state 
a little later. This will help the situation materially. 

BADD LDL LD DID ID DD 


The Pullman Company, of Pullman, IIl., has arranged 
for the building at Pullman, IIL, of 2,500 box and 500 
flat cars for the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. The total 
cost will be $1,865,000. The Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road also recently placed an order for 6,000 steel cars 
to cost $6,600,000, The contracts call for prompt deliv- 
ery of the cars, 
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High Water and Logging Prospects on the Upper Mississippi— The Milwaukee Road’s New 
Terminal Deal at Duluth — Floods Hindering Logging on the Wisconsin 
—Timber Land Transfers and Winter Preparations. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 10.—Reports from up river 
points state that heavy rains continue to fall in the 
upper Mississippi valley and that as a result the water 
in the swamps and lakes is not receding to any great 
extent. Last Saturday heavy rains were experienced 
in the Cass lake and Bimidji territory, and some of the 
mills which had not been compelled to close prior to this 
time are now down. It is with great difficulty that pre- 
liminary operations have been begun, and with the 
additiowal water in the swamps it is almost impossible 
to do any successful work at present. Not only are sup- 
plies transported with great difficulty but serious hind- 
rances are met in building permanent camp buildings. 
Labor appears to be scarce, and operators are meeting 
with little success in securing such help as is needed 
at the present time. 


Idaho Lumber Deal. 


Reports have been received at Minneapolis of a mam- 
moth Jumber deal in Idaho. The sale involves several 
billion feet of white pine, tamarac, yellow pine, red and 
white cedar and fir, which stands upon state land in the 
vicinity of Latah and Shoshone counties. While the re- 
ports received at Minneapolis cannot be verified in the 
absence of all parties concerned in the sale, yet it is a 
well known fact that prominent lumbermen have been 
watching this tract of timber for some time past, and 
recently John KE, Glover, of the Willow River Lumber 
Company, has been spending most of his time in that 
territory. Reports state that Fred Weyerhaeuser and 
John A. Humbird are concerned in the purchase, and 
will be joint owners with Mr. Glover. The tract of land 
purchased stands on state lands in Idaho, and is about 
50,000 acres in extent. Official reports of the standing 
timber state that it consists of over 2,000,000,000 feet of 
white pine and about 5,000,000,000 feet of other timbers. 
The development of this vast tract of timber is a matter 
which will in itself involve an outlay of over $1,000,000. 
It is said that the three purchasers are making prepa- 
rations to build a railroad into the territory, and that 
this one improvement will cost not less than $1,000,000. 
Mills must be erected in the timber in order to fit it 
for the market, and this will involve another outlay of 
several hundred thousands of dollars. Advices received 
from Mr. Glover state that he will move his saw mill, 
now at Amery, Wis., to the new territory as soon as it 
can be operated to advantage, 


A Prominent Lumberman’s View. 


M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, has recently returned to Minneapolis from north- 
ern points, and in commenting upon the conditions 
which prevail in the up river country, says: 

In many places in the vicinity of Cass Lake and Bimidji 
the ground is covered with water which stands from twenty- 
four to thirty-six inches deep. It is absolutely impossible to 
conduct logging operations under the prevailing conditions. 
Our company usually cuts logs every month in the year, but 
the high water has made it necessary to suspend operations 
for the present almost entirely. With the heavy rains in the 
northern country, it now seems probable that little more can 
be done until the water becomes frozen. Just when this 
will take place is a matter of conjecture, but we hope for an 
early winter and trust that we may be able to resume within 
a few weeks. Our mill at Cass lake has been compelled to 
close on account of the high water in the lake, but we expect 
that this will only be temporary, and that we can start again 
in a few days. 

Apparently one of the chief obstacles which loggers will 
have to contend with during the coming season is scarcity of 
labor for the woods. When the mills close down it is prob- 
able that many of the hands formerly employed in them will 
go to the camps, but even their help will not meet the re- 
quirements of the loggers. For some unknown reason the 
usual number of men who are ready to go to the lumber and 
logging camps with the beginning of the season seem to be 
greatly diminished this year. The result of this scarcity of 
labor may be the curtailment of the log cut in the northern 
territory, but unless some such obstacle as this is met it is 
probable that fully as many logs as last year will be cut. If 
the season is late and operations cannot begin at the usual 
time on account of the wet weather, loggers will doubtless 
put on additional crews and make the most of the time when 
it does come. 


Logs at Minneapolis. 


The situatior with regard to logs at the mills in Min- 
neapolis is entirely satisfactory to the manufacturers. 
For several weeks no difficulty has been met in securing 
all the material necessary to full operation of the mills. 
In many instances the mills have been compelled to pur- 
chase logs from each other in order to keep in full ope- 
ration, but this is due to the run of logs and not to 
outside conditions, The Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Company states that turning operations will be 
continued up to the first part of November, and if nec- 
essary even longer than this. It is expected that the 
logs in the gap will be exhausted about that time, but 
if the mills desire more logs for late operations there 
are row about 20,000,000 feet which can be sent down 
from the pockets at Coon creek and Casey island. As 
logs continue to run into the pockets this amount will 
be increased materially before the time of the probable 
closing of the mills; so there is little possibility of a 
scarcity of logs this fall. 


Minor [iention. 
The Knox Lumber Company, Winton, Minn, has sold 


the remainder of its stock, which consists of 11,000,000 
feet of lumber, to the St. Croix Lumber Company. 

Johnson, Butler & Co., formerly at 1012 Lumber Ex- 
change, have secured larger quarters, and now occupy 
rooms 1016-17 in the same building. 

The articles of incorporation of the John Martin 
Lumber Company have been changed, making the prin- 
cipal place of business St. Paul instead of Mimneapolis, 
as formerly. A larger part of the business has been car- 
ried on for a number of years at the St. Paul office, 
and it was thought advisable to make the change in the 
articles of incorporation. 

The S. A. Sylvester Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated at Minneapolis with the following officers: H. 
L. Jenkins, president and treasurer; 8. A. Sylvester, 
vice president and general manager; J. W. Palmer, sec- 
retary. The company is capitalized at $50,000 and 
owns ten retail yards. 

E. 8. Crull, of the Major Crull Lumber Company, 
Davenport, la., was in Minneapolis the early part of 
this week on his way to the Pacific coast, where he will 
look up the shingle market and secure informatiom in 
regard to the situation among shingle mills. He reports 
an active demand for shingles in his section, and that 
prices received for transit shingles are about 5 cents 
above the Minneapolis quotations. 

W. R. Baumbach, a prominent dealer in white cedar 
at Duluth, Minn., was in Minneapolis looking over the 
market the first of this week. 

C. M. Crego, secretary of the Lewis Lumber Company, 
at Centerville, Ia., was in Minneapolis this week look- 
ing over the shingle situation and trying to secure 
goods for immediate delivery. 

W. C. Nickerson, of Monticello, Minn., a member of 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, Everett, Wash., 
passed through Minneapolis this week en route to the 
mills on the coast. 

William Baleom and R. Blair, of the H. C. Baleom 
Lumber Company, Winona, Minn., were in Minneapolis 
this week. 

KE. H. Zimmerman, 800 Lumber Exchange, is handling 
the products of the mill of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company at Everett, Wash. 

Among the northwesterr lumber dealers who were in 
Minneapolis this week were W. E. Cook, Harvey, N. D.; 
Alvin Robertson, Robertson Lumber Company, Grafton, 
N. D.; J. L. Henry, Henry Bros., West Bend, Ia. 

T. H. Shevlin, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, is quoted in the Minmeapolis papers as having 
stated that in his opinion Minnesota will roll up a 
majority of from 50,000 to 60,000 for McKinley in the 
coming election. Mr. Shevlin is a member of the na- 
tional republican committee and is in a positiom to esti- 
mate the vote in the coming election with considerable 
accuracy. 

Papers have recently been signed at Washington, D. 
C., authorizing the advertisement for sale of a portion of 
the White Earth reservation in northern Minnesota. 
Four townships along the eastern edge of the reserva- 
tion will be sold, and it is claimed that some standing 
timber is on this ground. It is believed, however, that 
most of the timber has been sold from the land by 
the Indians and that the larger part of it is more 
adapted for farming than logging operations. The sale 
will take place at Crookston at such time as the author- 
ities direct. 

George Nicholson, president of the White Marble 
Lime Company, Manistique, Mich., was in Minneapolis 
on business on Tuesday of this week. The White Marble 
Lime Company is a large producer of white cedar posts 
and shingles, as well as of a superior quality of lime. 
Mr. Nicholson says that both of the company’s shingle 
mills are running and that they have a stock of 10,000,- 
000 shingles on hand ready for shipment, as well as a 
well assorted stock of white cedar posts. He does not 
appear to be worried over the fact that the demand 
for cedar products is not as lively as it was a year 
ago and thinks that the winter and early spring trade 
will absorb the dry stocks left over from this year's 
trade. 

C. A, Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, has 
recently returned from a trip of several months on the 
Pacific coast, Montana and Idaho. 8. T. McKnight, pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Lumber Company, at Eau 
Claire, Wis., is making a short business trip to New 
Mexico to look after private interests. 

. T. H. Stevens has recently returned from a week’s trip 
to Omaha and Sioux City. He reports the woods full of 
travelers for northwestern Minnesota lumber firms, and 
he states that they are making a strong effort to secure 
trade in South Dakota and territory adjacent to Sioux 
City. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Minn., Oct. 9.—There have been excellent 
sales of lumber during the past week in the Duluth mar- 
ket, amounting to about 10,000,000 feet, quite largely 
high grade lumber and at good prices, all things con- 
sidered. The largest sales have been as follows: Musser- 
Sauntry Company, 1,900,000 feet of No. 4, 500,000 feet 
of a grade near Duluth of No. 3 and 200,000 feet of No. 


5. The second mentioned sale was of eastern No. 1 box- 
ing which runs about 50 cents better than our No. 3 
stock; it sold at $13.50 and goes to Cleveland. The Le- 
Sure Lumber Company has sold 1,700,000 No. 2 and 
better. The Red Cliff Lumber Company sold 750,000 feet 
and another party 500,000 feet to go from here all rail 
to a Chicago buyer. A sale of 1,000,000 feet of 2 and 
better has been made here to go east to Cleveland at $20, 
the same price at which the same concern sold a like lot 
last spring. The same concern has also sold 1,100,000 
feet of No. 2 and better to other eastern buyers. A lot 
of No. 3 4-inch strips was sold at $10.35. Most of the 
other sales of the week have been in small lots. Several] 
large deals are pending. Prices have been at about 
$12.50 for No. 3 except for the special lots mentioned, 
and are said by manufacturers to be a little stiffer than 
a week or two ago. Buyers say they can get lumber a 
shade off. There is a tendency on the part of buy- 
ers to hold off for election, and eastern advices are that 
some large buyers are waiting. Of course, after election 
it will be too late to get stock forward from this mar- 
ket this year, 

Vessel rates have advanced to $2.50 and will probably 
remain there for some time at least. Shipments for the 
past month to Lake Superior, all ports, were 136,512,000 
feet, which makes it the best month of the year so far 
and gives a total movement for the year to date of 
624,645,000 feet. The shipments from the head of the 
lake for the past week have been 8,000,000 feet. Ship- 
ments are now heavy from ‘T'wo Harbors, where the 
Tower Lumber Company is now sending out a large 
quantity of its early cut and from which point goes 
also the cut of the Knox, Fall Lake, Tower Logging and 
C. M. Hill mills. The Tower Lumber Company has made 
a number of very satisfactory sales and has a lot of lum- 
ber moving. 

Locally, lumbermen are going to the woods slowly, 
and few of them, except those starting new and large 
jobs such as the Nestors, W. H. Gilbert. Split Rock Lum- 
ber Company, etc., are yet doing much. Conditions as to 
labor and the woods future do not change. As loggers 
figure up the result of last winter and grow near to the 
time when they must face a repetition of it or make a 
decided stand they feel more inclined to stand solidly 
by their plans as to methcds of hire, etc. 

Senator Buckman, of Little Falls, has just finished 
his drive of the Swan river. He says that to do his 
work of the year, cutting 37,000,000 feet and driving 
51,000,000 feet out of the Swan, he had on the payroll 
more than 5,000 men. A total of 600 could have done 
the work if they had stayed. It would not be surprising 
if some slight changes were attempted in the McCarthy 
lien law the coming winter. 

Of the thirteen mills at the head of the lake five 
are running nights, these being Alger, Smith & Co.; 
Clark-Jackson, C. 8. Murray & Co. and the St. Louis 
Lumber Company, on the Duluth side, and the Schofield 
mill on the Superior side of the bay. 

Nolan Bros., who are building a mill on the St. Louis 
river, north of Duluth, have been so much hindered by 
the high water and wet weather that they will not be 
ready as soon as anticipated. 

The Sauntry-Cain mill at Calton, closed for a time, 
is being re-opened and will be run steadily. Logs are 
to come in by rail all winter, and a logging road has 
been finished. 

Ceavey & Co., loggers, who have contracts for sev- 
eral million feet near Mountain Iron, this county, will 
commence logging in two weeks. : 

At Farris, on the western side of the old Cass Lake 
reservation, J. Sibley will cut 9,000,000 feet; Bates & 
Fitzgerald 3,500,000 feet, and C. S. Bagley 3,000,000 feet; 
all of which will be loaded on to cars of the Kastern 
Minnesota road there and taken to points lower down 
the river and to mills. 

Bemidji is very anxious to get the proposed TT. B. 
Walker saw mill, which had been promised upon a 
bonus of $3,000. The money is now practically all 
raised, business men giving $2,400 and the village mak- 
ing up the balance if it can have a street along the 
water line. 

About 4,000,000 feet of logs are being taken from 
the water at a point seven miles west of Bemidji by 
Walker & Ackeley and shipped by rail to Cass lake. 

Deeds to large timber deals just filed with the regis- 
trar of deeds here include a valuation of $112,500, and 
the tract which includes lands in St. Louis and Lake 
counties goes from 8S. J. Murphy, George Robinson and 
W. H. Gilbert to William O’Brien, of St. Paul. ‘There 
is not much going on just now in pine lands and this 
is the closing of a deal made some time ago. A trust 
deed to all the O’Brien timber has also been filed secur- 
ing a $300,000 bond. 

The recent closing of the traffic arrangements between 
the Northern Pacific road on one side and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul on the other, with reference to 
the use by the latter of the tracks, terminals, etc., of 
the St. Paul & Duluth lines, is of great importance and 
has not been realized in its full magnitude by local in- 
terests. It is of especial importance to the lumbering 
interests, which are thus assured of a wide extension of 
their western and southwestern markets. By the deal, in 
brief, the Milwaukee becomes possessed for ninety-nine 
years of all rights and privileges of the St. Paul & 
Duluth tracks, main line and terminals, which latter 
are by many times the most extensive in Duluth, just 
as fully and completely as though it had built and 
owned the line. This includes rights to rates, traffic, 
etc., of every nature from points on the Milwaukee sys- 
tem. It has been felt for years that the road would build 
to the head of the lakes and numerous surveys have been 
made to that end. By this deal it comes into immedi- 
ate possession, and is as solidly intrenched on the Duluth 
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harbor front as though it had spent millions of dollars. 
In fact it would be utterly beyond possibility that any 
other road should secure now and in addition to present 
terminals, what the Milwaukee has thus obtained. While 
most of the lumber cut along deep water in this city and 
Superior goes east there is a very large cut in the dis- 
trict north of the city, at Cloquet and at other points, 
that goes south and west. This will all be affected by 
this deal, and the new road has tracks to the Cloquet 
mills. There is practically another line of road into 
Duluth, and this line no less than the magnificent Mil- 
waukee system. Not much has been said locally, in 
ress or public, about this deal. 

Lumber buyers of late have included the Hurds, of 
Buffalo; J. H. Ellenburger, of Cleveland; Mr. Lee, of 
Mixer & Co,; Mr. Carr, representing Montgomery Bros. ; 
Mr. Leplant, of R. Laidlaw & Co., of Buffalo, and others. 

G. L. Ireland, who has been on the road for the Knox 
Lumber Company, has associated himself with the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, and will travel 
jn its territory. 

Shipments for the past week have been as follows: 





Feet. 
Steamer F. W. Fletcher... 550,000 Chicago. 
Steamer Moore.......... 900,000 Toledo. 
Steamer City of ‘Traverse. 325,000 Chicago. 
Steamer Kd. Smith...... 700,000 Tonawanda. 
Schooner Warnington ... 700,000 Tonawanda. 
Steamer Introduction ... 800,000 Tonawanda. 
Steamer Preston........ 860,000 Cleveland. 
Schooner Mainer ........ 460,000 Bay City. 
Steamer Simon Langell.. 750,000 Buffalo. 
Schooner Mary Woolson... 925,000 ‘Tonawanda. 
Steamer Jay Gould...... 180,000 Chicago. 
Steamer C, H. Bradley... 850,000 Tonawanda. 
BOLE £0 edcnretsevanvenks 8,000,000 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Oct. 10.—In conversation today W. 
H. Gilbert said that many large sales were not being 
made at the present time on account of the proximity 
to presidential election; that the larger dealers in lum- 
ber, especially eastern buyers, are waiting to see if 
McKinley is going to be elected before they begin to 
make their purchases. As election comes rather late in 
the lumber shipping season the sales this year will not 
be as large as they were last year, for the buyers will 
wait until spring to make their purchases on account 
of the risks to be assumed if shipped this fall. Mr. 
Gilbert stated that if Bryan were elected lumber sales 
would be at a standstill for at least six months, as the 
eastern buyers will not care to invest until they are 
certain what the policy of the government will be in 
regard to the silver question. Mr. Gilbert has but 
just returned from a trip to the eastern country. 

Twenty-five woodsmen arrived in the city yesterday 
afternoon from Minneapolis. They left last evening 
for Cedar, where they will be employed in O’Brien’s 
camps. Mr. O’Brien is foreman of the Montreal Lumber 
Company’s camps at Cedar and has between ninety and 
100 men working for him. This summer they have 
built a 9-mile logging railroad and expect to build two 
miles more before beginning logging operations. Mr. 
O’Brien estimates that he will log 10,000,000 feet this 
winter, all of which will be sawed at the Montreal Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Gile, Wis. 

Fire was discovered in the engine room of the Key- 
stone mill this afternoon, and as quite a stiff breeze 
was blowing it created quite a scare. ‘the men all 
buckled right in, however, and in about half an hour 
the fire was under control and in a little more time 
was entirely extinguished. It was a very lucky fire. 

The shipments since last report have been as follows: 

Feet. 











Steamer Noquebay, Buffalo. ............. 1,000,000 
Steamer Rhoda Emily, Cleveland ......... 500,000 
Steamer Oregon, Chicago . ....:.... 800,000 
Steamer Oneonta, Bay City ......... -» 575,000 
Schooner Buckhout, Saginaw. .. . 450,000 
Steamer Marvin, Michigan City . 820,000 
Steamer Turner, Bay City. ..... 300,000 
Steamer Langall, Duluth. ......... 175,000 
Steamer Hibbard, Chicago. . 750,000 
Steamer Leland, Buffalo. .. 750,000 
Steamer Keith, Buffalo. ... 600,000 
Steamer Argo, Cleveland. .. 800,000 
Steamer Foster, Chicago. .......... 850,000 
Steamer Tildon, Detroit . ............ .. 800,000 
Steamer Teutonia, North Tonawanda ..... 780,000 

rT eek ee OT Cee 9,090,000 


The tug Castle brought in a raft of 500,000 feet of 
logs today from the mouth of the Brule river. 





FLOODS ALONG THE WISCONSIN, 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 10.—A stormy period visited this 
section last week, the rainfall being about six inches. 
The result converted all of the larger and smaller 
streams into raging torrents and flooded every low 
Place. In this city the total damage will be several 
thousand dollars and the losses are so general and 
widespread that an accurate list cannot be secured 
at this writing. All railroad communication was cut 
off until Monday. Now all trains are running but have 
to run carefully over the repaired portions of the tracks. 
Il of the mills in this city and vicinity were forced 
0 shut down. The Alexander Stewart Lumber Com- 
oo yards were flooded, and so also were those of 
oe & Stewart, doing considerable damage to mills 
sia yards. At Marathon City the piers and booms 
tre destroyed and over a half million feet of logs 

Onging to Menzner & Herman, Pfiffner & Rounds and 
sr George E. Foster Lumber Company were carried 
hak These were secured at Mosinee, At Mosinee the 
‘ a is not large, but Joseph Monica lost his life in 
In — while assisting in repairing a boom to hold logs. 

tevens Point the John Meeks Lumber Company’s 


boom went out and quite a large stock of logs escaped. 
There were 1,000,000 feet in the boom at the time. At 
Schofield the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company’s mill 
was flooded and considerable damage was done inter- 
nally and externally. At John Manser’s mill at Kelly, 
the booms gave way and 300,000 feet of logs belong- 
ing to Lamar Sexmith floated down stream but were 
mostly saved at Schofield and Mosinee. Damage was 
down in Wausau from lightning and the flood which 
will take several thousand dollars to repair. 

This is the highest water experienced here since the 
high water mark in 1881. The waters have now receded, 
damages are being looked up, mills are again running 
and everybody feels happy that the results were not 
greater. 

Most of the up river logs destined for this point are 
down and safely held in the booms, and mill men con- 
sider themselves fortunate in this respect. 





MENOIPIUNEE RIVER NOTES. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 11—The market remains quiet 
and very few sales are being made. Hurd Bros., of 
Buffale, bought two cargoes here this week. The 
National Starch Company, of Long Island City, pur- 
chased a cargo of basswood of the Sawyer-Goodmann 
Company. 

W. W. Nicola, of Cleveland; N. Merriam, of Bliss & 

Van Auken, Saginaw; S. B. Sanderson, of Francis Beid- 
ler & Co., Chicago, and E. B. Foss, of Bay City, were 
here looking after the shipment of purchases already 
made. 
‘ The boom company will commence a second drive on 
the main river this week. The water is very high and 
about 15,000,000 feet of logs which were hung up will 
be brought down. The H. Witbeck Company has about 
9,000,000 feet, Marinette Lumber Company, 3,000,000 
feet, and the Menominee River Lumber Company, 3,000,- 
000. This will enable these mills to operate longer this 
season. 

Preparations are being made by the various com- 
panies here for their winter operations and several 
camps have already been established. Less than 300,- 
000,000 feet will be logged on the Menominee this win- 
ter. 





, MILWAUKEE [IENTION. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 9.—Frank N. Snell, the lum- 
ber wholesaler in the Loan & Trust Company building, 
has arranged with the Heidrick & Matson Lumber Com- 
pany, Westboro, Wis., large hemlock manufacturers, to 
handle their stock of hemlock lumber as sales agent. 

W. G. Collar, of the Junction City Lumber Company, 
Junction City, Ark., was in Milwaukee Saturday visit- 
ing old friends in this section. He returned to the south 
Saturday, accompanied by his family, who have been 
visiting relatives near Racine the past summer. Mr. 
Collar was formerly manager of the Champayne Lum- 
ber Company, Merrill, Wis., and is an old white pine 
operator. 

J. J. Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Company, Loan 
& Trust building, reports a good demand for pine lum- 
ber, although factory stock might be moving a little 
faster than it is. He recently sold 1,000,000 feet of 
pine for the construction of an elevator in Milwaukee 
being built by a malting company. 

EK, E. Fitzgerald, for so many years with the E. P. 
Allis Company, of this city, but who recently severed 
his connection with that concern to go into the man- 
ufacture of longleaf yellow pine lumber in Louisiana, 
spent the past week with his family in Milwaukee pre- 
paratory to going south and beginning the construction 
of the saw mill plant. 

A. L. Annes, manager of the Curtis & Yale Company’s 
Milwaukee house, reports some improvement in the de- 
mand for sash and doors as the season advances. 

The new mill of W. H. Johnson, at Gladstone, Mich., 
sawed about 3,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly hard- 
wood, this year, which is being marketed by the Quin- 
nesec Log & Lumber Company of this city. This con- 
cern also does a wholesale business in hardwood lum- 
ber. It is the intention to have the mill at Gladstone 
well stocked with logs this winter so that it will be 
able to run all next season. 

The Page & Landeck Lumber Company, with offices 
in the Loan & Trust building, this city, has recently 
purchased 30,000 acres of hardwood timber land, mostly 
in Forest county, Wisconsin, the purchase price being 
reported to be $150,000. The tract is estimated to con- 
tain 92,000,000 feet of hardwood timber besides consid- 
erable hemlock and pine. A band saw mill will be built 
at Crandon, a point about in the center of the timber. 
The members of the Page & Landeck Lumber Company 
recently incorporated the Crandon Railroad Company 
with the idea of building a railroad to Crandon from 
some point on the North-Western railway, but it now 
seems likely that the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Company will itself build through the timber, prob- 
ably from Waubena on the Gillette branch to Monico 
Junction. Crandon, where the mill will be built, is on 
a small lake. It is the intention to have the mill ready 
for sawing early next spring. > 

The Parkinson Cedar Company, of Madison, Wis., has 
a good stock of dry white cedar posts and white cedar 
shingles at its mill yard at Hardwood, Mich. Marshall 
Parkinson, president of the company, spent several 
days last week at the mill. To the AMerIcan LuMBER- 
MAN representative, J. T, Lee, secretary of the company, 
who looks after the sales in the main office at Madison, 
says that the demand for white cedar products is not 
as good as it was a year ago, hut that some improve- 
ment in the demand has been noticeable of late. 


THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


LaCrosse, Wis., Oct. 10.—We have been having very 
high water here for a week past. It looked yesterday 
as if the danger point—twelve feet—in the Mississippi 
would be reached, but as it is now falling above it 
is probable that within twenty-four hours it will be 
on a stand at least and soon begin to recede. The 
gage this morning indicates eleven feet and probably 
it will rise a few more inches. Farmers along the 
river on the bottom lands lose their hay and other 
slight damage will doubtless occur. On Black river 
we have had an unusually high stage of water also. 
On the upper river a number of bridges have been 
washed away and some damage has been done to the 
dams. On the lower end of the river, where the land 
is low, it has been overflowed generally, but no great 
damage has been done except to crops in stack. The 
recent rise makes a clean drive certain. We have prac- 
tically all the logs that were in the river down near 
the boom, and by the end of next week they will all 
be in the boom, so it will be about an absolute clean 
up. The boom is still running and will continue for 
a couple of weeks, but with the close of this month 
we will be all done and in shape for winter. 

John D. McMillan, who has charge of the Sawyer & 
Austin Lumber Company’s plant at Pine Bluff, Ark., is 
spending this month here among friends. 

The steamer Ravina left yesterday for Dubuque with 
a Black River raft for the Standard Lumber Company. 

The George Pierce factory on the north side, which 
was used for the manufacture of sash, doors and 
blinds, has been sold to local men. They are now put- 
ting in machinery for a tin plate and package factory, 





LAKE SUPERIOR SHORE. 


MARQUETTE, Micn., Oct. 10—G. A. Bugland, who 
owns quite a large tract of pine near Lake Gogebic, 
will put in a mill to manufacture it and also cut some 
of the fine hardwood which is abundant in that vicinity. 

It is reported that a lower peninsula lumberman has 
purchased the mill site and buildings of the Trout Creek 
Lumber Company at Trout Creek and will put in a 
hardwood mill at that point. 

The rainy spell seems about over but every swamp 
is full and work goes slowly. Woodmen are not very 
plentiful. 





NEWS OF EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Bay City anp Saainaw, Oct. 9.—There is some im- 
provement noted in the lumber trade in eastern Michi- 
gan, but not much will be done the present month, owing 
to the political campaign, which is expected to be warm 
from this on. One of the largest dealers said today: “If 
McKinley is elected I predict not only a big increase in 
business, but a shortage in the lumber supply before the 
cutting season opens next spring. If the business of the 
country is permitted to continue without interruption 
there will be enormous building operations next year, 
and every board will be wanted, as there is a disposition 
to curtail just now in estimates for the woods this fall 
and winter.” This is a fairly representative opinion in 
this part of the state, 

James Cooper, of the Briggs & Cooper Company, said: 

Our lumber business is fairly good and we are shipping a 
lot of the stuff. At the meeting of the price list committee 
of the Michigan hemlock association recently, the price of 
culls was reduced $1 a thousand, but merchantable lumber 
was not touched and there is a good, fair movement. In 
hardwoods there is a moderate business and in ash we have 
sold short, there having been a good call for it. Shingles 
are not rushing but are moving steadily. There will not be 
an overstock of hardwood lumber in Michigan to be carried 
into the winter if McKinley is elected. 

A. F. Cook, of the Central Lumber Company, returned 
this week from Georgian bay, where his concern is hav- 
ing a number of million feet of lumber manufactured. 
He says his company will carry over about 5,000,000 feet. 

Another manufacturer says that there will be a rather 
large accumulation of lumber in the Georgian bay dis- 
trict at the close of the season, and that the trade has 
not been this season what it was last year, —s the 
large destruction of lumber in Canada by fire has helped 
the local consumptive demand. - 

One cargo of a little over 300,000 feet arrived from 
Midland, Ont., yesterday, consigned to Mershon & Co. — 

W. B. Mershon and a party of friends left in his pri- 
vate car last week for Dakota, where they will enjoy a 
ten days’ hunt. This party makes an annual pilgrimage 
to that region, and the best of luck usually attends them. 

There isn’t going to be a very large quantity of lum- 
ber carried over on this river in manufacturers’ hands. 
The yard men have not been buying much of late, as 
their own trade ‘has been light, but the greater number 
of them will be forced to stock up at an early day, and 
more inquiry for lumber from this source 1s already 
noted. Ralph Loveland said today that his company had 
sold 2,500,000 feet recently, and had very little unsold 
lumber on the mill dock. His mill is running day and 
night, and his only plaint is that he is short of men. 
But this last item is an everyday affair, it being impos- 
sible to get men for any kind of work. One hundred 
woodsmen could get jobs here every day, and at a wage 
rate that would have bulged the eyes out of a workman 
five years ago, ; 

The Arlington-Curtis Manufacturing Company is hay- 
ing a splendid season’s business. Its August trade was 
the largest of the year, and the September business kept 
up to the standard. 

A gentleman from Oscoda says: “Local lumber ship- 
pers are busy. It is expected that with the close of navi- 

gation the docks will be left quite bare. During the bal- 
ance of the season something over 12,000,000 feet wiil be 
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shipped. This includes some lumber yet to be manufac- 
tured. The Loud Company has shipped 10,000,000 feet 
this year, exclusive of the shipments of cedar, ties, posts, 
ete., and will have about 6,000,000 feet of hemlock and 
hardwood more to go, the greater portion of it to their 
yards below. This concern will cut between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 feet during the remainder of the season. There 
will be quite a large quantity of logs put in this winter 
in that part of the state.” 

General Alger says that Alger, Smith & Co. will log 
and saw anywhere from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet the 
ensuing year, as the market conditions justify. The pres- 
ent year the concern with which he is associated will cut 
about 50,000,000 feet at Grand Marais, and it has lum- 
bered quite extensively north of Alpena, in the lower 
veninsula. It is said the firm has finished rafting long 
timber from Black River, Lake Huron. 

At Cheboygan the lumber industry is at a comparative 
standstill so far as regards sales and shipments. ‘he 
saw mills are running full time, and two of them day 
and night. Piling room is getting scarce on account of 
the slow shipments, and it 1s believed the day run from 
this date to the close of the season, which will wind up 
about November 15, will fill the docks to their utmost 
capacity. Prices are much lower, it is claimed, at Che- 
boygan than at this time last year—pine particuiarly, 
which is reported to be selling at from $2 to $3 off from 
prices a year ago, and hemlock is quoted at $2 to $3 
lower, with but few sales. The total shipments from 
Cheboygan this season to October 1 are estimated at 
25,000,000 feet, and the total stocks now on the mill dock 
are estimated at about 30,000,000 feet, or nearly one- 
third of the cut of the mills for this season. 

Gebhardt, Morrow & Co., of Alpena, are making ex- 
tensive improvements to their mill plant. New machines 
are to be added and the capacity of the plant materially 
increased, 





LUDINGTON LUMBER NEWS. 


LupINGton, Micu., Oct. 8.—As ‘has been expected, the 
J. S. Stearns mill with the stave and shingle depart- 
ments was ordered closed for night runs on Saturday 
and will run day times only the balance of the season 
and perhaps all winter. Manager Culver says that with 
the lumber market in its present condition it is impos- 
sible to set any time for resumption of night operations. 
The Stearns plant has now about 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber om docks and all desirable yard room is occupied. 
Mr. Culver attributes the light demand for lumber to 
the uncertainty occasioned by the approaching elections, 
but believes conditions will improve wonderfully “after 
McKinley’s election.” 

Practically no lumber is being shipped from ‘here and 
all mills will go into the winter with larger stocks than 
usual, However, logging contracts are being entered 
into with as much confidence as ever, and indications are 
that the usual amount of logs will be put in this winter. 

PAPA APAL APPS 
NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


New York, Oct. 10.—At the annual meeting of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association held here today 
at the association rooms, No. 18 Broadway, the follow- 
ing officers and trustees were unanimously elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, Richard S. 
White; first vice-president, Albro J. Newton; second 
vice-president, William P, Youngs; treasurer, Charles 
KE. Pell. 

Trnstees for One Year. 
David N. Ressegiue. John H. Ireland. 
J. T. E. Litchfield. Thomas T. Reid. 
Alfred W. Booth. Cc, W. Wilson, 
John Cutler, jr. Charles L. Adams. 
A. P. Bigelow. Walter Schuyler. 
James H. Pittinger. Gulian Ross. 
Thomas J. Crombie. John 8S. Loomis. 
William H. Simonson. i. W. McClare, 
Patrick Moore. Louis Bossert. 
W. E. Marsh. Thomas Williams. 
L. P. Vanderbeek. I’. B. Whitney. 
James H. Havens. Russell Johnson. 
Hammond Talbot, John F. Steeves. 
H. E. Stevens. Fred W. Starr. 
BE. M. Price. W. R. Bell, 
Charles A. Meigs. 

This election inaugurates the fifteenth year of exist- 
ence of the association and of the fifteen original incor- 
porators, of which the present secretary is one, ten 
have passed over to the great majority. 

The association showed a membership which practic- 
ally comprises the entire trade of the metropolitan 
district. During the past year sixteen members were 
added to the roll, while only five resigned. Seven mem- 
bers have died during the year. The finances are 
shown to be in a very healthy condition, the receipts 
being considerably in excess of the expenditures. 

The secretary reported that the credit system has 
done very good work and that the total collections 
made for the members aggregated $96,426.15, being 
about 39 percent of the whole amount reported. 

The association has been active in charitable work 
during the year, the secretary having collected for the 
Ottawa relief fund $2,180 and for the Galveston fund, 
$2,015. 

The organizatiorm is taking an active part not only 
in the affairs of the lumber trade, but in public affairs 
as well—being represented in the Canal Association of 
the state of New York, in the work of the Merchants’ 
Association, ete. 

After the meeting the members adjourned to the 
refreshment room, where a. light collation was served. 
The attendance was the largest in the history of the 


association. 





Jacob Cox, of Chicago, recently purchased 160 acres 
of timber land near Pigeon, Mich., estimated to contain 
500,000 feet of lumber, and is building a mill. 


Lumber Salesmen Meet. 





Called Session of the Northwestern Association 
at Madison—An Eloquent Speech. 


A called meeting of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash 
& Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association was held at 
the popular hostelry, the Hotel Van Etta, Madison, Wis., 
on Friday evening, Oct. 5, at 7:30 o’clock. It was 
hardly expected that the attendance would be large, 
for while there are about 130 members of the associa- 
tion, the number of those who are able to attend a 
special meeting is comparatively limited. When Presi- 
dent H. L. Tibbits called the meeting to order, ably 
supported by Secretary A. B. Carson, the following were 
present: 

George W. Mason, Brown Bros. Lumber Company, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

Cc. S. Corse, Badger & Jackson Company, Chicago. 

Will FB. Kellogg, Centralia Lumber Company, Centralia, 


Vis. 

I’, M. Hart, C. A. Goodyear, Tomah, Wis. 

Cc. 8. Tibbits, B. Ff. McMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis. 

A. W. Willis, Cream City Sash & Door Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

J. H. Seott, DePere, Wis. 

C. A. Boutelle, North Western Lumber Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Cc. W. Croty, Croty & Hart, Tomah, Wis. 

I’. N. Snell, H. Zech & Co., Crivitz, Wis. 

8S. 8. Foote, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

A. McGowan, Madison, Wis. 

I’. H. Pardoe, Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. 

William EK. Allen, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

D. D .Harmon, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

W. R. Mackenzie, Ross Lumber Company, Arbor Vitae, Wis 

H. L. Tibbits, Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, Wis. 

A. B. Carson, Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Will F. Kellogg was appointed sergeant at arms of 
the meeting, upon which the members, feeling secure 
from intrusion from without or concerning the escape of 
those within, proceeded to business. 

The minutes of the meeting held at the St. Charles 
hotel, Milwaukee, February 27, were read and on motion 
duly approved; also the minutes of the meeting held 
at Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee, on June 28. 

Several applications for membership were received, 
and after the appointment of C. 8. Tibbits and A. W. 
Willis as tellers the following were duly elected: 

8S. 8. Foote, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

IK. J. Lang, Wiscotsin Land & Lumber Company, Her- 
mansville, Mich. 

William BH. Allen, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Mr. Boutelle was appointed a committee of one to 
notify the new members of their election and escort 
them to the room, a duty which he performed with his 
accustomed grace, and with the exception of Mr. Lang, 
who was not present, the others were brought into the 
meeting and properly introduced. 

Mr. Snell, from the committee on the midsummer 
outing, reported a balance of cash left on hand from 
that event of $1.40, which amount was turned into 
the treasury of the association. 

A letter was received from P. F. Ahrens, who had 
been appointed a committee on looking into the feasi- 
bility of getting up an excursion to the south for the 
benefit of the members of the association. Mr. Ahrens 
stated that he had examined into the matter carefully 
and did not believe that such an affair could be made 
a success and ow the whole reported unfavorably con- 
cerning any attempt to get up a southern excursion. 

Mr. Snell moved that Mr. Ahrens’ letter be consid- 
ered a report from the committee; that the letter be 
placed on file and the committee discharged and this 
motion was seconded and adopted. 


The Association Emblem. 


It will be remembered by members of the associa- 
tion that at the meeting held in June a committee 
was appoimted to look into the matter of procuring 
a grip tag, or some other distinctive emblem, to be 
worn or carried by members of the association. Mr. 
Snell was appointed chairman of this committee and 
a report was called for. Mr. Snell said that in com- 
pany with the president he visited several places man- 
ufacturing devices of various kinds to find out what 
could be obtained. He said that a nickel plated grip 
tag with the name of the member on ome side and the 
name of the association on the other could be obtained 
for 25 cents. A somewhat better and rather more 
expensive badge, however, was that offered by a Jer- 
sey City, N. J., concern who agreed to get up a design 
in oxidized silver representing the end of a log. The 
emblem would be suitably inscribed on each side and 
would be fastemed to the grip by a miniature log chain. 
These emblems with. chain and inscription complete 
could be furnished at $1 each. Mr, Snell rather favored 
these tags, as they were entirely different from any 
others he had ever seeh. He suggested that it would 
be a good idea to have the secretary write to the mem- 
bers of the association and see how many of the mem- 
bers would take the grip tag. 

To the astonishment, not to say gratification, of all 
the members, and .evidently inspired by the general 
excitement over the grip tag question, G. Bill Mason 
arose and delivered a brilliant speech on the subject. 
Fortunately the expert court stenographer of the Lum- 
BERMAN was present and we therefore are enabled to 
reproduce Mr. Mason’s speech in full. Arising to his 
feet and with the purpose of an unalterable resolutior 
gleaming from his eye, he spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I agree with Mr. Snell. 

After this exhaustive effort he sat down. His com- 
prehensive review of the subject was greatly appre- 
ciated by those who were so fortunate as to hear this, 


his greatest oratorical effort, and when he concluded 
he was greeted with salvos of applause. 

Mr. Harmon was of the opinion that all the mem- 
bers of the association would take the new grip tag 
and moved that the design as described by Mr. Snell 
be adopted as the emblem of the association, which was 
carried. 

Mr. McGowar suggested that it would be a good 
idea to have the design copyrighted. 

Mr. Tibbits, after resigning the chair to Secretary 
Carson, favored the continuance of the present com- 
mittee on grip tags and that they be empowered to 
notify members of the adoption of the design and col- 
lect the money for the tag. He also thought it would 
be a good idea to have the membership increased by 
the addition of Mr. Gilman and Secretary Carsom. Mr, 
Tibbits asked how many of those present would take 
the tag and all arose but two. 

Mr. Mackenzie moved, seconded by Mr. Harmon, that 
the grip tag committee be continued and that F. H. Gil- 
man and A. B. Carson be added to such committee; 
that the committee be instructed to write all members 
as to their wishes regarding the grip tag and ascertain 
the cost, which is not to exceed $1, and if the answers 
are satisfactory the committee is instructed to go 
ahead and secure the tags, other details to be left to 
the committee. 

Something of a parliamentary tangle was developed 
during the discussion of the above motion and for a 
time it looked as if there might be a repetition of 
some of the scenes that often occur in the United 
States congress, but fortunately, by a little clever man- 
ipulation, a riot was avoided and the motiom proposed 
by Mr. Mackinzie was adopted. 

Upon motion the time and place of the next meeting 
of the association were left to the discretion of the 
president and secretary, should it be thought necessary 
to have a’ meeting before the regular annual session 
in February. 

Communications and Papers, 


The chair read a letter from one of the veterar 
members of the association, H. H. Hemenway, of the 
Teller Lumber Company, Cripple Creek, Colo., who is 
familiarly known to the boys as “Pap,” as follows: 

Cripple Creek, Coro., Sept. 18.—Dear Carson: Many 
thanks for your invitation to the meeting of the boys at 
Mad.son, October 5. I will be with you in spirit, if not in 
body. Remember me to the boys one and all. I wish them 
success in all their undertakings. ‘Tell them for the old 
man to be good and to once in a while think of me, 10,000 
feet high in the Rocky mountains. Courteously yours, 

H. H.HeEMENWAY . 

A paper was read by W. R. Mackenzie, of the Alex- 
ander Stewart Lumber Company, Wausau, pertaining 
to the good of associations in general and the excel- 
lent results that had been accomplished by the North- 
western Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s 
Association in particular. 

C. A. Boutelle read a very remarkable and attractive 
paper, using for his subject “The Indigenousness of 
the Spotted Hemlock.” Mr. Boutelle’s extended famil- 
iarity with the subject was ably demonstrated, although 
the subject matter of the paper was perhaps not fully 
set forth in the above title. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried, that let- 
ters of condolence be prepared by the secretary and 
forwarded to the families of the late Webb C. James, 
of Monroe, Wis., one of the charter members of the 
association, and F. N. Embree, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
both of whom had died since the last meeting of the 
association. 

Mr. Mackenzie moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to revise the constitution and by-laws of 
the associatiow and report at the next annual meeting. 
This motion was carried and the chair appointed Messrs. 
Mackenzie, Snell and Kellogg as such committee. 

Inquiry on the subject of delinquent members devel- 
oped the fact that not more than ten or twelve were 
behind on their’ dues and it was thought that most of 
them would settle up and so the matter was deferred 
until the anual meeting. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to P. F. Daacon, pro- 
prietor of the Hotel Van Etta, who so_hospitably 
entertained the members of the association during their 
stay in the city. Mr. Daacon was sent for and came 
into the room, where he received the thanks of the 
association in person. Mr. Daacor was so “touched 
by this mark of esteem that»he at once ordered up & 
box of cigars, which were partaken of by the members 
with much gusto. 

No further business appearing, the meeting ad jourmed 
until the annual meeting, or until such time as called 
together by the president and secretary. 

Notes of the Session. ’ 

Although politics was not discussed during the bust 
ness sessiom of the association, the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made a private canvass of the 
seventeen members present and found that they § 
as follows: McKinley 16, Bryan 1. 

It was rumored during the session that one of the 
confirmed old bachelor members of the association hai 
been married October 2, but the supposed groom Vig 
orously denied the allegation, and he ought to knot 

The boys are preparing to give G.-Bill Mason, the 
Chauncey Depew of the association, a royal gift om 
the occasion of his approaching marriage. Just ee 
however, they are divided whether to present G. Bi 
with a brown stone front at Ixonia, or a controlling 
interest in the Calumet & Hecla mines. However, oa 
all concede that there is nothing too good for G. iw * 

A visitimg salesman at the meeting who asked ard 
membership in the order was Lewis H. Dodd, rep is 
sentative in southern Wisconsin and northern Illino 
for the True & True Company, of Chicago. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Meeting of the National Wholesalers’ Trustees in New York—Improvement in the Tonawandas 
—Prosperity in Pittsburg—Cut and Consumption in Maine —Pre-election 
Hesitancy Throughout the East. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Oct. 8.—It is really beginning to look as 
though the lumber dealers of this neighborhood were 
getting over their fright about election. Business has 
picked up wonderfully since the beginning of the mouth 
and, what is better still, not alone are prices being well 
upheld, but there are well defined rumors of a stif- 
fening and possible advance in some lines, notably 
spruce. The manufacturers appear to be taking a sen- 
sible view of the situation. 

The meeting of the trustees of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at 66 Broad- 
way’on last Wednesday and Thursday, was probably the 
most inportant gathering of the kind in recent time. 
The list of those present included Charles M. Betts, 
Philadelphia; J. N. Scatcherd, Buffalo; Frederick W. 
Cole, New York City; William Easton, Albany, N. Y.; 
C. H. Bond, Oswego, N. Y.; C. E. Rowland, Toledo, O.; 
©. H. Carleton, Cleveland, O.; Pendennis White, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Alfred Haines, Buffalo; R. C. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia; C. M. Smith, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; Lindsley N. Shepard, Boston; J. A.. Cheyne, 
Pittsburg; S. P. Ryland, Baltimore; G. V. Babcock, 
Pittsburg; William B. Millard, Rouse’s Point, N. Y., 
and R. B. Wheeler, Philadelphia. Various matters of 
importance were touched upon, while a full discussion 
was given to the question of trade relations with the 
various retail associations of the country. 

The Vance Redwood Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stated to be $2,000,000, to do 
a general lumber business in Jersey City. ‘The incor- 
porators are C. M. Wheeler, W. G. Gosslin, C. H. Me- 
Leod, A. C. Wall, W. B. Goodwin and J. L. Wilkie, of 
Jersey City. 

Recent visitors to the city, exclusive of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association trustees, were 
M. H. Dickinson, in charge of the Atlanta (Ga.) office 
of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company of this 
city, who was on his way home after a trip to the wilds 
of Newfoundland; C. W. Goodyear, of F. H. & C. W. 
Goodyear, Buffalo; F, Engleking, of the Gastin Lumber 
Company, Tonawanda, N. Y., and M. L. Davidson, Glas- 
gow, Ky. 

Charters for the Week. 


In genera] steam tonnage there appears to be a turn 
in prices and ship owners are slightly modifying their 
views. In lumber this influence has not yet made its ap- 
pearance, and the transatlantic business remains quiet 
owing to this fact and to an unsteady market, especi- 
ally for Canadian deals. In sail tonnage the peculiar 
conditions tending toward scarcity of bottoms still in- 
fluence the market. Lumber tonnage from the wharf 
to the River Plate is a little more plentiful, though not 
to be had at less than $15 to Buenos Ayres. The same 
price was accepted last week for lumber from Brunswick 
to Rio Janeiro. There is still a modest request from the 
West Indies and Windward. Coastwise lumber rates are 
unsettled, but are said to have a little the advantage 
of those for coal and general cargo; the nominal rate 
from the Georgia coast to New York is $5.75, with some 
concessions. The rate will probably increase very 
quickly should the coal strike be settled. Coastwise ship- 
ments show the influence of this condition in an increase 
of over 30 percent in the fixtures for the week. 

Charters for the week are as follows: 





Average 

Vessels. tonnage. 
DUOWENNE 566s 900 040d 000% Cees 8 1,665 
OTILM, IMINNONE.  vdic'g. 0.5 Seach eeE KOKS 3 878 
WROEE DOUG. nnccveg ss cvulecesctas 4 505 
CORKWIGE. occ cecce tevin secccecs 28 434 
Total, and total tonnage........... 43 30,138 
ERNIE: TEMG. WOU bdaciasmben eden das 39 18,690 





FROM’ WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Lumber receipts by lake 
for the week are 6,932,000 feet, with 6,685,000 shingles. 
Lake tonnage is in better demand, but there is no pros- 
pect of a rush. 

Taylor & Crate have become incorporated without 
change of name and no change of ownership or man- 
agement, the step being taken as a mere matter of per- 
manency. Long the heaviest carrier of hardwood lum- 
ber in this vicinity, the concern is as vigorous and active 
as ever. James Crate has been elected president, H. 
“ Taylor, secretary, and H. C. Mills, general man- 

ger, 

The painful accident which has laid George B. Mont- 
gomery up practically all summer will keep him away 
from business a considerable time still and it is feared 
that he may return at last with a stiff ankle. He is 
now getting out a very little on crutches. 

J. T. Stewart is back from his regular month in the 

Canadian woods. I. N. Stewart has gone to Canada 
for a short rest, visiting his old home there. 
__T. Sullivan has gone to Cheboygan to look after the 
shipment of some hardwood that the firm bought in that 
vicinity. Mr. Brailsford, of the same firm, has re- 
turned from Canada, where he was also superintending 
the shipment of lumber this way. 

C. C. Mead has gone with a party to Europe and 
Will take a late look at the Paris Exposition. He will 
return to active lumbering as soon as his new company 


is in possession of a good lumber tract, which may be 
at any time. 

James T. Hurd is back from a trip to the pine woods, 
where he went to study the mill side of the business. 

O. E. Yeager will be able to announce his return to 
the lumber business in a short time, if present plans 
mature. He will associate with him his brother, C. A. 
Yeager. 

Montgomery Bros. announce that they have the fur- 
nishing of all the lumber for the midland buildings at 
the Pan-American, which means a very large lot of 
lumber. Most of it is hemlock and yellow pine. 

F. H. Reilley is back from a trip over his old stamp- 
ait in Ohio, selling poplar. Business was very 
good. 

Mixer & Co. lately added to their stock a cargo of 1,- 
ee lath, which is generally pretty scarce in this 
market. 





TRADE IN THE TONAWANDAS. 


North Tonawanpa, N. Y., Oct. 10—A marked im- 
provement has been noticeable in trade in the Tona- 
wandas this week. There have been more buyers here 
than for some time. Now that prices have reached bot- 
tom and become settled the retail men who trade in 
this market have given up the hand-to-mouth policy 
and are showing an inclination to stock up. 

The receipts of lumber in the Tonawandas for the 
month of September fell a little short of 50,000,000 
feet. This is a slight falling off from the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Shipments by canal from this 
port were 21,000,000 feet for the month, which com- 
pared very favorably with those of the same month a 
year ago. 

The Tonawanda Boat Owners’ Association met on 
Monday and advanced the canal rates to Albany from 
$1.05 to $1.25 and those to New York from $1.50 to 
$1.75. 

Frank I. Alliger, our genial box maker, entertained 
a party of friends on the 8th inst., at his home, No. 
328 Broad street, in celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
his wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Alliger were the recipients 
of many beautiful presents. 

Among the buyers in town this week was Charles E. 
Corkran of the Chequasset Lumber Company, of Boston. 
He reports business picking up in New England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Asa K. Silverthorne and family returned 
to their Lafayette avenue home in Buffalo last week, 
after spending the summer at their country place at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

J. D. McLaurin, of Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes’ 
New York office, was in town this week calling on 
friends. 

J. F. Hazard, of the firm of J. F. Hazard & Co., with 
yards here and in Philadelphia, was in the city this 
week. We understand they contemplate giving up their 
yard here at the end of the year and will confine their 
business entirely to their Philadelphia office. The yard 
here has been under the personal management of J. 
Milton Hazard and his departure from this market will 
be regretted by his many friends both here and in 
Buffalo. 

J. 8. Sanborn, of the Muskoka Lumber Company, is 
west this week looking up stocks, and will probably 
be gone about two weeks. 

Hugh McLean, of McLean Bros., has just returned 
from an extended buying trip in the west. He reports 
prices stiffening somewhat at Ashland and Duluth and 
thinks there is no probability whatever of there being 
any reaction from prices which now prevail. 

There is still a great shortage of good yard men. 
Four or five of our principal dealers are advertising 
for men and are offering a 10 percent advance over 
the usual wages paid. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—“Sit back, hold tight and 
wait for the band to begin to play,” is the watchword 
among buyers in and about Boston this month. It is 
thought that the music will then be by the full band. 
Pretty much every town in New England holds a lum- 
ber dealer or more who is watching his dwindling stocks 
and wondering if he is going to see ground under the 
bottom tier before November 6 or if there may be a 
few boards left by the time McKinley is elected. 

After the eléction, the deluge: “Then I’ll buy on the 
open market,” says the yard man, and he freely admits 
that the chances of his paying a yard stiff advances on 
account of his waiting policy are more than good. 

Im a large Massachusetts town a corporation has 
placed an order for $250,000 worth of machinery, which 
in turn will necessitate the purchase by the machinery 
man of five large bunches of hardwoods—but there is 
a string to the order. “If you wish to go ahead,” says 
the buyer, “do so, but the order is canceled on the date 
of Bryan’s election. If McKinley is elected we want 
the machinery as quickly as you can give it to us. If 
the other man is elected we don’t want it—we have ma- 
chinery to sell.” 

Now, the chances of Bryan’s election seem to be suf- 
ficiently remote, but the very remoteness is a striking 
commentary on the temper of men’s minds on the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, as we talk politics and figure prob- 





abilities, there is some new building of the small resi- 
dence variety goimg on which keeps alive the little 
revival from the lethargy of the summer, though there 
is little in the way of larger and more important opera- 
tions going on. 

William E. Litchfield, of Litchfield Bros., North Ver- 
non, Ind., is absent from his office for one of his period- 
ical western trips to the North Vernon home of the 
company. 

When a fellow sells a couple of cars of pine a day 
he is doimg a modestly satistactory business for these 
times, but when a fellow ships out good old mahogany 
at the same rate it looks quite businesslike. For ten 
days past that is what has been going on at 401 Albany 
street, and Owen Bearse & Son never turn a hair in per- 
forming the feat. 

J. H. McCorkle, who for the past two or three years 
has been representing William KE. Kelley & Co., of Chi- 
cago, has severed his comnection with that firm and will 
now proceed on his own hook to sell a full line of hard- 
woods and white pine, a proceeding which previous 
experience has taught him he is amply able to do. 
While Mr. McCorkle will live mostly in the saddle, his 
— will be at the office of Davenport, Peters 

0. 

H. B. Weiger, the eastern representative of William 
E. Kelley & Co., is now in Portland, Me., looking after 
the shipment of two cargoes of eastern pime to the New 
York market, something of a new departure and some- 
thing which has been nursed along and worked up 
during the past year. 

Mr. Pierce, representing the Rhinelander branch of 
Silverthorne & Co., of Tonawanda, has passed the week 
in the Boston market. He has picked up a fairly satis- 
factory business, but finds dealers hardly rampant in 
their wants, yet quite ready to pay the price for any- 
thing they may desire at the present moment. 

An elaborate circular from a Pittsburg house con- 
tains a good portrait which Boston lumbermen are mot 
slow to recognize as that of George A. Verge. Since his 
departure from Boston Mr. Verge has traveled far, and 
among other places he has visited Nome, Alaska. The 
new house with which he has cast his lot is the Pitts- 
burg Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE GOSSIP. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 9.—The nearer approaches 
election day the less buying is done. Dealers and 
consumers are now buying only what they have abso- 
lute need of and every order sent to the wholesale 
houses, and from them to. the mills, has a hurry tag 
attached. Retail dealers say they find things slow 
and attribute the apathy to the doubt as to the out- 
come of the presidential contest. 

The hemlock market is in good shape because of the 
effect upon prices of the scarcity in some of the manu- 
facturing districts. Boards are going to be higher in 
value than they are today and if the demand for 
stocks is anywhere near what it is expected to be 
should McKinley be re-elected sizes will be dearer than 
they are now. The market has stiffened considerably 
during the past two weeks and stocks are held very 
firmly. Orders for spruce are not very plentiful, but 
eastern spruce has stiffened up during the week and 
West Virginia manufacturers will be able to go fur- 
ther afield. White pine is in fair demand and the mar- 
ket is firm. 

The annual meeting of the Coketon Lumber Company 
will be held at Coketon, W. Va., on the 18th. Frank 
T. and John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber 
Company, who are heavy stockholders, will be present. 

R. B. Horsburgh, who was with the Rumbarger Lum- 
ber Company from 1884 to 1890, and left it to go west, 
has secured a position with the company as chief 
assistant in the Harrison building office. 

The William Whitmer Sons and the Beaver Creek 
and Otter Creek companies are between them loading 
two cargoes of spruce for the Argentine for account 
of the Export Lumber Company, of New York. The 
stuff is nearly all 12-inch stock, and will aggregate 
2,000,000 feet. It will be made under the supervision 
of Samuel H. Dyer, of the Beaver Creek interests. 

Samuel Mason, of the Beaver Creek Lumber Com- 
pany, is enjoying a short hunting trip in the Maine 
forests. 





THE MONUISIENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 10.—There is enough uncer- 
tainty in the political situation to retard movement 
and prolong the condition of quiet which prevailed 
during the summer. It is now too late in the season 
to look for a marked revival in activity. Values have 
kept up comparatively well and the volume of lumber 
disposed of has been considerable, but expectation had 
been so whetted by last year’s boom as to make the 
business of 1900 seem sluggish by comparison. Stocks 
of North Carolina pine on the wharves remain large, 
having been kept up lately by heavy receipts. Not- 
withstanding this values are somewhat stronger, edge 
box and other grades having advanced slightly. So 
confident do many handlers feel of another early rise 
that they are not taking orders at current quota- 
tions. White pine and cypress are much the same as 
they have been for some time past, the former wood 
being steady with moderate movement and the other 
exhibiting marked quiet. Poplar prices have not weak- 
ened in the slightest degree. In the opinion of not a few 
dealers the poplar supply has been so reduced that 
heavy stocks are not again to be looked for, and the 
opinion is expressed that the quotations will continue 
high. Oak is somewhat weaker than it was six months 
ago; the difference, however, does not seem to be ma- 
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terial, amounting to not more than $1.50 or $2 a 1,000 
feet. The rest of the hardwood values are well main- 
tained. Large quantities are shipped abroad, which 
tends to relieve the situation at home, although it 
has had the effect of making English and continental 
buyers adopt a rather independent air. 

Freight rates continue high for Baltimore and all 
other ports, although New York, New Orleans, Nor- 
folk, Mobile and one or two more southern places 
report that steamship men have begun to solicit car- 
goes, which seems to indicate that the congestion of 
freight is not as great as it has been. 

The Canton Box Factory, operated by George G. 
Tyler, was damaged to the extent of $10,000 by fire 
last Friday morning. The loss is partly covered by 
insurance. 

The Schoolfield-Barnes Manufacturing Company, of 
Pocomoke City, Worcester county, Md., has been incor- 
porated. The corporation is composed of the members 
of Schoolfield, Barnes & Co., Pocomoke City, whose 
plant was destroyed by fire some months ago. A new 
and thoroughly equipped factory building is in course 
of construction and will be ready for occupancy in a 
short time. The capital stock of the company is $30,000. 
William M. Schoolfield, Elijah Schoolfield, Clarence F. 
Barnes and George E. Schoolfield, of Worcester county, 
and Francis J. Barnes and Frank N. Barnes, of Somer- 
set county, are the directors for the first year. 

Jennings Bros., of Lopez, Sullivan county, Pa., have 
purchased 30,000 acres of timber land situated a few 
miles from Horton, Randolph county, W. Va., from 
Dolph & Winton, of Scranton, Pa. The purchasers will 
make arrangements to market this timber as soon as 
practicable. A railroad to connect with the Dry Fork 
railroad at Horton will be built. Years will be required 
to work out the tract. 





—_ 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 


PirtspurG, Pa., Oct. 9.—Everywhere is remarked a 
stiffening of prices and nowhere more particularly than 
in this city. At the last meeting of the wholesalers, 
on Saturday, it was unanimously decided to uphold 
the list; that prices are at the bottom figure. The 
retailers are helping~matters along by buying more 
freely and there appears to be a material change all 
around for the better. Building is active. It is a 
generally accepted fact that in no other city in the 
country is there such a steady building trade. Nearby 
mills are running full time. There has been no im- 
provement in the car shortage, which is being felt in 
the increased demand for lumber. 

All the lumber camps and boat yards along the Alle- 
gheny and Clarion rivers, also Tionesta creek, have 
suspended operations on account of the extremely low 
condition of these streams and it is expected that a 
smaller quantity of timber and boat bottoms than for 
some time will be run out of the Allegheny on the 
fall and winter freshets. Lumber camps along the Clar- 
ion have suspended awaiting a rise, as the stream at 
the various camps is filled with timber. 

It has been discovered that the fire at J. A. Craw- 
ford’s planing mill on September 6 was of incendiary 
origin and that William R. Jackson, a former employee, 
fired the plant to “get even” with his employer. 

Willson Bros. are experiencing a steady demand 
on their stock and see no reason why anyone should 
be alarmed about prices. Frank Willson spent this 
week at the mills, hustling out stock. 

R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Company, has 
returned from a short business trip to Ohio. He notes 
a betterment within the past thirty days and thinks 
the bottom has been reached in white pine prices. 

A charter was granted on October 3 to the Wash- 
ington Lumber Company, of Washington, Pa., capital, 
$10,000. The directors are H. T. Bailey, Winfield Me- 
Ilvaine, James Forsythe, W. 8. Campbell and D. H. 
Stuart. 

The saw mill of Chalmers Remaley, near Delmont, 
Pa., was burned in a mysterious manner on the night 
of October 1, causing a loss of $1,200 with no insurance. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is reported to be handi- 
capped in renewal and construction work because of 
slow deliveries of first class ties. As a result the com- 
pany has offered to pay an advance of 5 cents each 
on the price for first class white oak, red oak and black 
oak ties. 

N. D. McClure, of Ogilvie & McClure, of Dickenson 
Run and Dawson, Pa., was in town this week. Mr. 
McClure and his family will leave in November for 
southern Alabama to remain until 1902. He is inter- 
ested in the firm of McClure & Grennemeyer, Alabama, 
which manufactures mainly for export. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay have recently erected ten 
handsome frame houses in the Swissvale district which 
are now ready for the market. 

A unique and appreciated order was received by a 
local firm last week, to-wit: 

Send to us 20,000 feet of No. 2 siding, s. c., and try to 
decrease the number of knots and increase the number of 
clear spots in each board shipped in next car. You cannot 
hurry this order too fast. Try to have it come through as 
quickly as the last car did. Keep the grade good, Be kind 
to your family. Pray as Moses did and you may stand a 
ghost of a chance to reach heaven. Yea, verily, oo: 9 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, reports business good but scattered, 
coming from all parts of the country. He looks for 
for a rush of business if McKinley is elected. It is 
a noteworthy fact that the members of the local whole- 
sale association are republican to a man. The American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s sales for Septem- 


ber surpass those of the same month in 1899 by 500,000 
feet, though there was a falling off of about $4,000 in 
values. G. W. Gates, the manager of the pine depart- 
ment, has recovered from an attack of pneumonia. 

It was rumored in lumber circles that E. V. Babcock 
& Co., were interested in a new retail yard and F. R. 
Babcock denies this absolutely. He says that whenever 
his firm gets ready to embark in the retail business 
due notice will be given the community at large. E. 
V. Babcock attended the directors’ meeting of the 
National Wholesale Dealers’ Association in New York 
last week. 

¥. F. Nicola is in Arkansas looking up cottonwood. 

H. C. Bemis, of J. M. Bemis & Son, Bradford, Pa., 
G. W. Hoover, of Philipsburg, Pa.; J. L. Henry, of 
Buckhannon, W. Va., and A. 8. Snyder, of Mendelssohn, 
Pa., are in the city this week. 

PA 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banoor. Me., Oct. 6.—All the Penobscot mills are saw- 
ing, shipments from Bangor gaining in volume under a 
considerably increased demand and the manufacturers 
somewhat encouraged by slightly better prices, while 
hoping for a decided revival of business next spring. 
Preparations for next winter’s cut of logs are on a much 
larger scale than would be expected or undertaken in an 
unpromising season. Last winter about 160,000,000 feet 
of logs were cut on Penobscot waters, and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that the coming winter’s cut will be any 
less, even if it should not exceed that amount. 

The pulp mills alone will use enough logs to keep the 
future cut on this river up to or beyond the average of 
the past ten years, the demand from these mills holding 
the value of logs up to a point that pleases timber land 
owners. Of last season’s cut the big mills at Millinocket 
took 40,000,000 feet, and of the next cut they will take 
about 60,000,000, while other pulp mills along the river— 
at Montague, Lincoln, Howland, Oldtown and Great 
Works—will call for 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 more. 
Under these circumstances a cut of 200,000,000 feet of 
logs may be expected on the Penobscot this season, di- 
vided about evenly between pulp mills and saw mills. 

The cost of getting out logs this season must be 
greater than usual, for provisions are higher than for 
some time past, wages are at least as high as in 1899, 
and the price of stumpage has in some instances been 
advanced $1 a thousand. To mect this there must be a 
considerable advance in the prices of manufactured 
lumber next spring, or there will be little profit in saw- 
ing. An advance is regarded as certain, but the question 
is, “How much?” 

All the rivers have been running very low, and in the 
Penobscot great difficulty has lately been experienced in 
moving the drives. Operations at Penobscot boom have 
closed for the season. This year about 120,000,000 feet 
of logs have been rafted, against 135,000,000 feet in 1899 
and 100,000,000 feet in 1898. Forty million feet of last 
winter’s cut went to the pulp mills or was hung up. Two 
drives are now coming to Bangor boom for the steam 
mills, and together they contain about 15,000,000 feet. 
Morse & Co., F. W. Ayer & Co., Hastings & Strickland, 
D. Sargent’s Sons and the Sterns Lumber Company are 
all running their mills at full capacity, and the output 
is as large as ever at this season, but it is expected that 
more logs will be carried over winter than usual. The 
Ashland mills, whose product is shipped to Bangor by 
rail and from here by water, for the most part are run- 
ning at full capacity, and most of the mills along the 
river between Bangor and Oldtown are running. 

The British steamship Titanic sailed this week for 
Greenock, carrying about 725,000 feet of birch spool bars 
and 270,000 feet of deals. The first cargo of deals shipped 
from Bangor to Liverpool in many years is now being 
taken by a British steamship, which will carry about 
2,250,000 feet. The British steamship Dorset is loading a 
large cargo of spool bars for Hull, England. 

Colonel C. V. Crossman, surveyor-general, has given 
out the following statement of the amount of lumber 
surveyed at this port in the three months ending Sep- 
tember 20, as compared with the amount surveyed in the 
corresponding periods of 1899 and 1898: 








1898. 1899. 1900. 
Joe fe. Oe 4,351,266 4,741,403 4,738,254 
PORT: DING ssc cecevees 732,604 1,039,645 311,122 
arese 6 00n 6 ei8.0 -¥e ORS Ye 39,924,911 58,926,093 36,290,299 
Rieomlock, @tc. ...ecss0e 9,584,988 11,562,960 6,015,049 
WOR os sbeuwe anaes 54,593,769 76,270,101 47,349,724 


Millard E. Mudgett, of Bangor, who has for ten years 
past been prominently engaged in lumbering, and who 
owns considerable areas of timber lands in northern 
Maine, is critically ill with appendicitis, and at this 
writing is not expected to survive. Mr. Mudgett is one 
of the proprietors of the Bangor Commercial, and is 
highly esteemed in business circles here. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


Page, Fairchild & Co., of Martinsburg and Highmar- 
ket, N. Y., will erect a new circular and band mill on 
Big Alder creek near Glenfield, N. Y. 


Mr. Fuller, of G. Fuller & Sons, Brighton, Mass., has 
recently purchased the Putnam & Closson mill near 
Randolph, Mass., and will add improvements. 

The Kennebec lumber manufacturers have been doing 
a profitable business and quite up to the standard this 
season. About 400,000 feet of pumpkin pine, which is 
quite rare in this region, has been handled this year. 
These trees grow on the shore of Moosehead Jake, Maine, 
and are free from sap to the heart. The manufactured 
product sells as high as $50 a thousand feet. 


The Ohio Field. 


OHIO RIVER TRADE NOTES. 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 9.—The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club held its regular monthly meeting and dinner 
tonight at the Burnet house. T. J. Moffett presided, 
and the attendance was very large. It was resolved to 
assist in entertaining on November 14 and 15 the com- 
mittee from the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
which has in hand the improvement by the government 
of the Ohio river. T. J. Moffett, T. B. Stone and M. B. 
Farrin were appointed a committee to act in the matter, 
Ferd Brenner, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., tendered his resignation from the 
club on the ground of non-residence. The resignation 
was accepted, and Mr. Brenner was made an honorary 
member of the club. I. M. Asher, of the Nicola-Stone 
Lumber Company, and Benjamin Bramlage, of the 
Farmers & ‘lraders’ Bank of Covington, Ky., were 
accepted as members of the club, under suspension of the 
rules. The railroad committee was instructed to take 
steps toward agitating im favor of extending the time 
allowed for unloading cars of lumber from two to four 
days. The committee in charge of the publication of 
booklet referred to in previous letters reported progress. 
Those present included President T. J. Moffett, 'T. J. 
Stone, M. B. Farrin, W. A. Bennett, J. Watt Graham, 
Walter Quick, H. B. Wiborg, J. B. Cochran, J. B. Gage, 
J. T. McRoberts, B. A. Kipp, John A, Hanna, Will 
Hanna, James Buckley, Ed Maphet, W. Dulmier, Ben 
Bramlage, Chester Korn, 8. M. Ritchey, J. H. King, G. 
C. Ehrmann, Ben Dulweber, C. D. Strode, L. H. Bell, of 
Murphy & Diebold, Memphis, Tenn., and Charles A, 
Elliott, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Pine Lumber association held a meeting last 
week, the last until the latter part of this month. There 
was unanimous expression favoring the maintenance of 
present yellow pine prices. 

Mr. Possell, of Gage & Possell, is still away from 
home on a business trip. 

J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
finds enough office work to occupy him without taking to 
the road. 

Ed Swain, of Swain Bros., is busy at the Winton 
place plant. 

The Planing Mill Association is normally busy and 
getting fair prices. 

A special train carried 300 citizens to the plant of the 
Globe Wernicke Company on Saturday last, where an 
inspection of the plant was followed by a buffet lunch. 

Frank Nicola and J. W. Darling, of the Nicola Bros. 
Company, are om an extensive trip through Missouri 
and other parts of the south, where their mills are 
located. 

B. A. Kipp & Co. report business quiet, but good 
stocks bringing good prices. B. A. Kipp is mending 
slowly from his attack last spring of typhoid fever. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, 
left yesterday on a business trip of several days. 

George Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Compapy, 
is being congratulated on the success of his effortg ir 
behalf of the Cincinnati fall festival, in which, as a 
prominent member of the Business Men’s Club, he took 
an active part. 








FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 8.—Lumber has moved in and out 
in that dragging sort of way that indicates anything 
but push and activity, yet all the dealeys throughout 
the downtown yards appeared to be fairly busy. The 
kind of orders coming in, however, had the same piece- 
up appearance that they have had for some weeks past.. 
Notwithstanding this and the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions for work there seems to be no uneasiness or anx- 
iety on the part of any dealer to move out his stock. Be 
hind all this there is a thoroughly confident feeling for 
better trade and better prices jn the very near future. 
The political situation is belieyed to have something to 
do with tfie present condition of things. This, however, 
will soon be settled and the good judgment of the people 
of the country tested, and we believe the best interests 
for all will be the outcome. 

Members of our Builders’ Exchange are to visit 
Youngstown this week for the purpose of stirring up the 
exchange idea there. 

Mrs. Owen T. Jenks and Miss Bartlett, of Buffalo, 
were guests of Owen T. Jenks, of the Ohio Sash & Door 
Company, on Friday last at the lumbermen’s lunch 
room. 

Charles Carleton went to New York on Tuesday to 
attend a special directors’ meetiwg of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

William Martin, of the Martin & Barriss Company, 
was in New York last week on business. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilehrist & Co., left on Friday 
evening on a business trip to Saginaw, Chicago, Cairo, 
and Kansas City, to be away ten or fifteen days. 

W. H. Gilbert, the “Norway King,” of Ashland, was 4 
guest of Guy Gray at the lumbermen’s lunch room on 
Thursday. Mr. Gilbert expresses himself as exceedingly 
hopeful for the lumber business in the near future. 

Charles Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, 
was in Ashland Wednesday on business for his company: 

Sam Putnam. of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, was in the city on Saturday. He placed or 
ders for several carloads of lumber for quick shipment. 
3a reports things very encouraging in and around Pitts- 

urg. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Car Shortage Influencing St. Louis Trade—Improvement Shown at Kansas City—A Car Service 
Protest-by New Orleans Exporters—Good Reports from Louisiana [lills— 
Gain in Texas Trade—Resumption of Manufacture 
in the Brunswick District. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—Some of the local people re- 
port that trade has shown a decided tendency to improve 
during the past week, while others say they can see no 
change in the situation. In the former class are those 
whose dealings are mostly with those who supply the 
builders with their requirements, and they are very well 
satisfied with the present volume of business. The latter 
class has to do with the woodworking factories, and they 
all say that the proximity of the election has mainly to 
do with the lack of development of a reasonable fall de- 
mand. There is enough of an element of uncertainty 
about the election to have its effect upon all branches of 
the business, but buying is more of a necessity with the 
dealers in building material than with the factory peo- 
ple. In all branches of the business it is noted that 
smaller stocks of lumber are carried by the retail yards 
and the factories than during former years, and this is 
attributed entirely to the election. 

The shortage of cars in the southern country is begin- 
ning to have its effect upon local movements of lumber, 
the receipts and shipments during the past week being 
much lighter than during the preceding week. Nearly 
every mill in the southern country reports that it is seri- 
ously hampered in getting out its orders because of this 
difficulty. In some localities the supply of cars is less 
than half what it should be fully to supply the demand. 
The lumbermen do not expect much relief during the 
balance of this year, the experiences of former years 
having taught them not to build their hopes too high. 

The receipts of this market during the past week, 
as reported by each railroad and packet company, ag- 
gregated 21,709,000 feet, while the shipments amounted 
to 13,176,000 feet. 

The present yellow pine situation is largely controlled 
by the existing car shortage. With a shipping capacity 
of not more than half of the mill capacity there is no 
inclination to push sales so long as they are already 
greater than the mill capacity and a number of whole- 
salers have called in their salesmen. The improve- 
ment in the sales department has been so rapid of late 
that mail orders are now equal to the output of the 
mills and there is no incentive to push sales very per- 
sistently. Every item on the list is selling with more 
freedom than at last report and there is a decided air 
of satisfaction among the wholesalers marred only by 
their inability to fill their orders as promptly as they 
would wish. The price situation has not changed, but 
the quotations made by wholesalers are nearer alike than 
they have been since the list was suspended. 

Hardwoods have not improved in any particular since 
last report unless the fact that we are nearer the time 
which everyone has set for the opening of the fall busi- 
ness can be classed as improvement. It is generally 
agreed among local wholesalers that the approaching 
election has entirely to do with the present unsettled 
condition of the hardwood trade and the ensuing month 
cannot pass too quickly to suit them. October sales 
promise to be slightly in excess of those of September, 
but the volume of business is not nearly what it should 
be at this season of the year. 

N. W. McLeod reports for the St. Louis Refrigerator 
& Wooden Gutter Company that that company is better 
supplied with business than at any previous time this 
fall. Orders are in good supply and continue to come 
in far in excess of the ability to make shipment. 

Phin Kimball, of Rankin & Kimball, has just returned 
from the Missouri and Arkansas mills that are sawing 
cottonwood for his firm and says that he now has about 
7,000,000 feet of cottonwood in shipping condition. 
He is making no effort to push sales, having great 
confidence in the future of the cottonwood trade and 
being sure that the winter prices will far exceed those 
prevailing today. 

The Fred B. Dubach Lumber Company has increased 


its capital stock to $200,000, full paid, it having been. 


decided that $150,000 was not sufficient to handle the 
rapidly growing business. 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
says that the mills of his company are so plentifully 
supplied with orders that, in view of the present car 
shortage, he is reducing his sales. 

a C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, left yesterday for the southern country, tak- 
Inga big bunch of orders with him. ‘The business of 
this company has been particularly prosperous of late, 
and the only complaint is at the inability to fill orders 
Promptly because of the scarcity of cars. 

_ Royster Thurman, of the Blanton-Thurman Lumber 
/ompany, hardwood wholesalers, of Memphis, Tenn., 
was in the city last. week. 





IN THE KANSAS-MISSOURI TERRITORY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9—Wholesalers here are 
considerably encouraged over the fact that there is.a 
noticeable improvement for about everything in the lum- 
ber line, from nearly every section of Missouri, Kan- 
848 and Oklahoma as well as from Nebraska. As they 
ave long ago become convineed that their customers 
Will purchase their material this season only as they 
have call for it, the increase in the demand indicates 


convincingly that the trade of the retailers, which has 
been tardy this fall, is starting up all over the terri- 
tory and dealers are having a better demand than 
they had last month. This is probably the case in 
towns where dealers have their best trade with farmers, 
as up to within the past few days the farmers have 
been very busy in their fields and the towns have been 
practically deserted. This work is practically over by 
this time and the farmers not only have spare time to 
devote to building but a cold spell within the past 
two weeks has reminded them that it is about time they 
were starting on building and repairing. In most local- 
ities the dealers anticipate a better demand from now 
on until the end of November than they have had thus 
far this season, and if their expectations materialize the 
wholesale demand will be active for the next few weeks, 
for the reason that retail stocks are considerably below 
normal and dealers will have to replace about all the 
lumber they will sell up to the first of November. 

With the exception of some improvement in demand 
from the southwest, wholesale conditions have not 
changed during the past wek. A few of the leading con- 
cerns have made slight advances in yellow pine to hold 
down orders for a while, but not enough to affect quota- 
tions materially. White pine prices are a little weaker 
on some items and some concessions are reported. Hard- 
wood men report no great improvement in demand; 
heavier inquiry and good indications for an increase 
shortly in railroad trade. Prices are if anything weaker 
than they have been on some items, but generally speak- 
ing they range about the same as September quotations. 
Local hardwood yards are having a finedemand for finish 
and other stock, mostly city trade, but also report a very 
fair demand from dealers out of town. Cypress con- 
tinues firm with good demand. The mills are busy and 
about thirty days behind on orders for yard stock. The 
sash and door situation has cleared a little as the new 
list of October is being fairly well maintained in this 
territory and the market is firmer than before at any 
time this fall. Local trade for both lumber and mill 
work is very active, as there has been a great deal of 
residence building started this fall, and the trade will 
continue until cold weather sets in. 

O. O. Russell, who has had charge of the sales depart- 
ment of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany for the past year or more, has been forced by reason 
of ill health to resign his position and seek a line of work 
that will keep him outside. He has just returned from 
a month’s trip to Salt Lake City and is considerably 
better than when he left here. Mr. Russell will devote 
his time largely to the interests of the Forest Lumber 
Company, of which he is a member, and will visit the 
different yards of this company very frequently. J. T. 
Whitehead, until recently in the retail lumber business 
at Alliance, Neb., has succeeded O. O. Russell as man- 
ager of the sales department of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, and 
Uncle Charley Goodlander, of Fort Scott, Kans., who 
never misses a gathering of lumbermen, left here Sunday 
for Dallas, Tex., to attend the meeting of the Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo. Aside from Mr. Keith, none 
of the wholesalers here will attend the Annual this year. 
A. A. White, who usually attends the Hoo-Hoo Annual, 
is prevented from going by a slight attack of sickness. 
He is not able to be at his office today, but his illness is 
not serious and he expects to be about again in a few 
days. 





LOUISIANA TRADE NOTES. 


New Orteans, LA., Oct. 9.—It takes the man on the 
spot to appreciate to the fullest extent the business 
which -is being done by the cypress manufacturers in 
New Orleans territory. The Southern Cypress Company 
reports a splendid business from the west. Every mill 
in the company has been pushed to its fullest capacity 
since the beginning of the year and so great has been 
the rush that several of the mills which are very much 
in need of repairs have had no time to shut down and 
make them. The set of boilers bought by Col. Joseph 
Rathborne, the president of the Louisiana Cypress Com- 
pany, is still under cover, waiting for a lull before 
time can be taken to put them in place. The boilers 
have been on hand for six months, and Mr. Rathborne 
has been unable to find time to get them in place. 

The Howard Cole Real Estate Company, of Vicks- 
burg, has sold to Indianapolis parties 20,000 acres 
of timber land in East Carroll parish. A portion of this 
land was formerly the property of the state of Louis- 
jana and was donated the fifth district levee board in 
aid of the levee system. The Cole company acquired 
the lands for 25 cents an acre. The sale price was 
far in excess of this figure. 

The Lecompte shingle mill, Lecompte, La., burned 
on the afternoon of October 4. The mill was part of 
the plant of the Lecompte Lumber Company. The 
loss was about $6,000. Insurance $3,000. ‘The fire is 
supposed to have originated in a saw dust pile. 

There is a proposition before the people of Gulfport, 
Miss., looking to the establishment of a $50,000 furni- 
ture factory. The projected enterprise will, in all prob- 
ability, soon be an actuality. 


D. W. Buskirk, one of the managers of the immense 
mahogany interests of George D. Emery in Honduras and 
Nicaragua, passed through New Orleans last week on his 
way back to Central America. He ‘had just returned 
from a trip to Cuba, in the Santiago district, where he 
went to look over Cuban mahogany. He said that 
Cuban timber was too small to be worked profitably 
and that Mr. Emery had determined to keep his hands 
off there. The concern for which he works now has 10,- 
000,000 feet of mahogany in its Central American 
camps ready for shipment to this country. 





CAR SERVICE RULES AND EXPORTERS. 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 9.—The commercial circles 
of New Orleans are pretty well worked up over the 
recently adopted rule of the Louisiana Car Service 
Association, fixing a ten-day limit on cars containing 
stuff for export, and making a charge of $1 a day a car 
after the expiration of this limit. 

The New Orleans Exporters’ Association was the first 
body to take up arms against this rule, and as lumber 
exporters feel the weight of the obnoxious rule more 
heavily than any other one class the protests came with 
good grace from them. They appointed a committee con- 
sisting of C. B. Fox, D. T. Rees, J. F. Lafont, E. B. 
Williams and L, Herzog and instructed it to take such 
measures as would bring the railroads to a realization of 
the seriousness of the step taken by them and, if possible, 
to bring about the voiding of the obnoxious rule. This 
committee conferred this afternoon with a committee 
from the New Orleans Maritime Association, composed 
of Alfred Le Blane, M. J. Sanders and Matthew War- 
riner, three of the largest ship agents in town. The 
maritime association committee decided that the ten- 
day limit would work just as much harm to the steam- 
ship interests as it did to Jumber exporters and decided 
to help bear the brunt of the fight. The following 
letter, under the heading of the Exporters’ association, 
was the result of a joint conference held this afternoon: 


Mr. W. M. Rhett, General Freight Agent Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, City. 

Dear Sir: .At a meeting held this day between committees 
appointed by the above association and the New Orleans 
Maritime Association, it was resolved that, owing to the seri- 
ous congestion of business resulting from the enforcement of 
the new Car Service Association rules, a conference be held 
with you as soon as possible to discuss ways and means 
whereby the export business could be satisfactorily handled. 
As the matter is one of great importance, I would be glad if 
you could name a date as early as convenient (tomorrow, 
Wednesday, at 3 p. m., if possible) and arrange to meet the 
above joint committees, in company with any other officers of 
your road you may see fit to bring, meeting to take place at 
the Maritime association rooms, Cora building. 

Kindly let me have a reply tomorrow morning and oblige, 
yours very truly, *. B. Fox. 

The board of trade has also taken up the cudgels 
against the rule, President Wolfe yesterday inWiting the 
following letter to the manager of the Car Service Asso- 
ciation: 

New ORLBANS, Oct. 9, 1900. 
N. 8. Hoskins, Esq., Manager Louisiana Car Service Asso- 
ciation, City. 

Dear Sir—We understand that the railroad companies 
having terminals in New Orleans have given notice that 
they intend to put in force Section 1 of rule No. 4 of the 
car service rules of Aug. 2 last, by which, at the expiration 
of ten days, a charge of $1 a day, or fraction thereof, shall 
be made on all cars subject to car service charges. 

We admit that the railroad companies are entitled to every 
cent their cars can earn and have a right to demand from 
the consignees the prompt discharge of their cars upon 
notice to them that the goods have arrived and that the 
service of the company, for which it was paid, has been 
rendered. But we venture to point out that the enforce- 
ment of this rule will work a great hardship upon local 
exporters and will tend to impede the development of several 
important industries. Take, for instance, cotton seed prod- 
ucts, which are paying good freights along the various lines 
throughout the country, and the manufacture of which is 
an industry which has been carefully nursed and fostered 
by the railroads. The exporter is an important factor in 
this industry, in that he makes the mill products available 
in foreign markets, where the chief supply is consumed. 
The exporter has to engage his freight all the way from 
“prompt” to several months ahead, and has to contract with 
the oil mills for the same time of shipments. In case of a 
whole cargo, one mill alone will not be able to furnish it 
within so short a time as thirty days, consequently other 
mills will have to furnish it. Suppose the exporter engages 
his room for November shipment in October; that means 
that the ship agent has the right to call on the exporter 
for the cargo at any time from the Ist to the 30th day of 
November, and the exporter must have his cargo ready to 
deliver it at a day’s notice to the ship agent. How can the 
exporter concentrate this cargo if the railroads do not fur- 
nish him the facility? It would be quite impossible for 
him to concentrate his cargo and have it ready within ten 
days. Even if the mill would hold its product for him until 
required, there is necessarily a great uncertainty as to the 
time taken for transportation between the mill and New 
Orleans, where the steamer is waiting. It has happened that 
communication by the railroads has been interrupted for 
over two weeks by floods. In such a case the exporter 
must fill his freight engagements with the steamer, but is 
unable to obtain the product from the country mill, where 
the shipment has perhaps been waiting for some time, The 
railroads claim immunity from the consequence of floods, 
but the exporter has no recourse but to buy his staff else- 
where, perhaps, at very high prices, in order to fili his con- 
tracts. 

The enforcement of the rule is also a discrimination against 
the New Orleans exporter. The exporter in the interior can 
engage ocean freight with the railroad’s foreign freight 
agent und ship his goods from a point in the interior to 
any port in Europe or elsewhere under a through bill of 
lading, and is not subject to penalties for any delays that 
may occur. Every export bill of lading bears the clause: 
“Or by any other steamer or steamers,” which means that 
if the vessel to which the shipment was originally destined 
should shut it out (to cover which event the bill of lading 
contains another clause) the goods will remain in the cus- 
tody of the transporting agent free of any charge, even if he 
is responsible for every risk until they are finally shipped 
per another vessel. Whereas, the New Orleans exporter, 
should the steamer shut out his goods, which frequent! 
happens, will have to pay a dollar a day for every day ace A 
carload is thus delayed, through no fault of his. 

There can be no doubt that when car service is not 
charged at all the privilege has been abused, but we submit 
that if thirty days, instead of ten days, free of 7 
were allowed, the railroads would be amply protected and 
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the exporters be able to carry on their business without hay- 
ing to bear a burden in many cases too heavy to be borne. 

I wish you would kindly view this matter from the 
standpoint of mutual interests, and where formerly the free 
use of cars was practically unlimited as to time of deten- 
tion, for reasons given above please extend the proposed 
limitation of ten to thirty days, and thus greatly facilitate 
the exporter in his business. Yours truly, 

UpotpHo WoLre, President. 

It is sincerely hoped that some compromise will be 
reached which will place New Orleans exporters on 
the same footing enjoyed by interior shippers. Just 
now not a foot of lumber for export is being brought into 
the city which can be diverted, and Port Chalmette, 
where there are no detention charges, is getting more 
than its share of the little business which is being done. 








AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 

WESTLAKE, La., Oct. 8.—Demand for dry stocks is 
fair, and shipments are fully equal to the requirements 
of the market. The recent floods in north and central 
Texas, coming so soon after the disaster at Galveston, 
have curtailed the demand from that section, amd cotton 
planters are so busy gathering their staple that for 
the time being they have deferred all plans involving 
the use of lumber. The same conditions exist among 
the rice growers of Louisiana, although they have been 
heavy buyers up to a few days ago. Upon the whole 
while there is a lull at present the outlook for a good 
trade later is bright. 

With the saw mills general demand is good. Inqui- 
ries amd orders from east of the Mississippi river show 
excellent appreciation of the value of Calcasieu longleaf. 

Export shipments have been light of late, principally 
on account of scarcity of tonnage. However, most of 
the mills are supplied with orders to be shipped when 
notified. 

The car famine, which has been threatening for some 
time, culminated last week. Not an empty car was set 
out for loadimg during the week. The total supply is 
derived from local freight traffic. Letters and _ tele- 
grams to traffic managers of the various roads bring no 
relief except promises. 

The mill men have been greatly hampered for want 
of laborers during the past six weeks. The attractive 
wages offered for harvest hands have drawn many men 
to the rice fields, and fevers prevent a large number 
from working steadily. 

R. Krause, of the Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, 
returmed a few days ago from a short business trip to 
Galveston and other Texas points. 

The Lake City mills were compelled to shut down 
Friday and Saturday to make minor repairs. Lock, 
Moore & Co.’s and the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Com- 
pany’s planers were stopped several days last week for 
want of cars. 

Lake Charles and Westlake mills shipped nearly 
2,000,000 shingles to Galveston last week. 





IN WEST CENTRAL LOUISIANA. 

NramMeE, La., Oct. 5.—The prospects for fall trade here 
appear to be perfectly satisfactory from this end of the 
business. The saw mill has all the timber orders it can 
handle with safety, guaranteeing prompt delivery, a 
feature of the Centra] Coal & Coke Company at Keith. At 
the planer everything is pushing to keep orders moving 
forward. The amount of trade and prices seem entirely 
satisfactory. In common with our neighbors north and 
south of us, the long rainy season has retarded logging 
greatly, although we have been able to run most of the 
time, not losing over six or seven days so far this sea- 
son on account of lack of logs. 

This is the cleanest, neatest and healthiest town on the 
Kansas City Southern railway south of Texarkana. The 
Central Coal & Coke Company has here nearly two hun- 
dred houses for the use of its employees, running from 
two to ten rooms, according to the degree of style or 
amount of rent the tenant is willing to pay. Most of 
the houses are nicely painted and ceiled, a good well of 
water at each house, and instructions in regard to clean- 
liness and sanitary care that are peremptory. The com- 
pany is getting ready to put up its electric light wires, 
and will soon have the whole plant lighted by electricity. 
At the planer there has just been finished a shed for fin- 
ished lumber, 108x300, making the fourth shed for the 
care of fine lumber. The company will also build another 
150x450 for finish and dimension. 

At the saw mill the company has put in steam set 
works. The lumber is of much more uniform thickness 
than by the old set lever, and does not lower the cut of 
the mill. Two of Bartran’s “kid niggers” have been placed 
on the carriages to assist the sawyer in turning small 
logs. This is an arrangement placed on the thick knee, 
with a hook reaching two inches over the log, if small, to 
prevent the log from slipping up the face of the knee 
when hit with the steam “nigger.” If the log is large it 
is not in the way at all, or when the log comes down to 
the last cut in the cant it automatically pushes back out 
of the way of the saw. 

We have just finished loading out for Flanagan & Son, 
Port Arthur, about fifty cars of German primes. 


IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 

Beaumont, Tex., Oct. 5.—Demand from Texas has 
stiffened up, and while the attivity displayed is not suf- 
ficient to cause prices to rise to any appreciably higher 
level, on account of the large stocks there are on hand, 
yet there is no tendency observable on the part of manu- 
facturers to accept lower figures. Dimension is selling 
freely by the better class of mills at a $12.50 basis on a 
20-cent rate, and quite a number of orders are being re- 
ceived at this price. There is a good demand for every- 
thing in the dealers’ line, and timber and export stock 
are also in good demand, Everything connected with the 





yellow pine industry in this territory is very satisfactory 
to the mill man, except the price of lumber. Manufac- 
turers in Texas are firmly of fhe opinion that for mills 
to make money dimension should bring $14 on a 20-cent 
basis. 

In the past three weeks the Texas market has opened 
up grandly; orders have been received for almost every 
article manufactured by the mill man, and were it not 
for the scarcity of cars there would be a fine business 
done during October. The demand seems to be quite gen- 
eral, although of course the northern part of the state 
presents better opportunities for securing trade than do 
the central and southern portions, which have been so 
seriously affected the last two years with floods and wind 
storms. Every dealer who places an order now wants 
the stock rushed out. Considerable business is done by 
telegraph, so active is trade with the dealers. The fine 
prices for cotton undoubtedly have a good deal to do with 
thé prosperous condition of the farmers. Prospects for a 
good yield in those portions of the state where the crop 
was not destroyed by worms, floods or storms are very 
good, and those portions make a majority of the areca, 

Business from the northwestern territory is also some- 
what better than it has been for some time, although the 
improvement in the demand from that section is not as 
brisk as it is in Texas. Some orders are being reccived 
from that section, and are given as prompt attention as 
the car shortage will permit. 

This same car shortage is affecting very seriously the 
shipments from the mills. To-day it is almost impossible 
to get a car for love or money. One mill has requisitions 
in for upward of forty-five cars, and has received about 
one or two a day. Even at junction points like Beau- 
mont the condition is but little better than at local sta- 
tions, where the condition can better be imagined than 
described. 

The tie market, which recently has been rather quiet, 
seems to be getting active again. Orders were received 
by mills in this city during the past week for upward of 
100,000 ties. This probably means a grand total of 
square edge and heart tie orders held by mills in this 
city of 800,000 ties. There has been everything to be 
done in the timber line that a saw could turn out. The 
Galveston disaster put every mill immediately to work 
sawing stringers and caps for the three-mile bridge 
across Galveston bay. 

The export business is going on as usual, the feature 
the past few weeks being the amount of stock that has 
been sent coastwise to Mexico. Kiln dried clears for 
German consumption are still in good demand, although 
shipments lately have been smaller than usual. Such 
heavy shipments moved during August and early Sep- 
tember that the mills have to saw more lumber before 
much can go. Then the Galveston disaster interfered 
materially with shipping arrangements which ‘had been 
made. 

The principal roofing in Galveston heretofore has been 
slate. The storm seemed to take a special fancy to slate, 
and hurled them off the roofs with terrific force, and 
many deaths are attributed to slate falling on people. 
The people now will not have a slate, and the consequence 
is there has been the biggest demand for shingles in 
Galveston that was ever known, and immediately after 
the storm there was not a shingle in town. Moore & 
Goodman and Darlington-Miller soon had two or three 
schooner loads in, which were all carted out into the city 
without ever getting near the yards. 

The lumber yards of Galveston were hit hard, among 
them D. M. Wilson & Co., who came near losing all they 
had. The firm lost about 200,000 feet, which was washed 
miles away to the mainland or some other place, and 
besides this several thousand dollars in accounts. The 
mills with which they did business, however, came to the 
front nobly and gave them material assistance, so while 
the firm is crippled temporarily, it will continue business 
as of old. Mr. Males, who was lost, together with his fam- 
ily, was a partner in this firm, The Darlington-Miller 
Lumber Company, of Galveston, and Moore & Goodman 
have losses of about $5,000 or $6,000 each, principally 
of accounts. The planing mills of C. Hildenbrand & Co. 
and C. F. Hildenbrand’s Sons were both damaged to the 
extent of $2,000 or $3,000. These concerns went imme- 
diately to work, and in the course of two weeks had 
things in shape so they could run. , 

W. F. McClure, who is Vicegerent for Texas, was in 
Galveston at the time of the storm, on the night of which, 
it will be remembered, a concatenation was to be held; it 
is now indefinitely postponed. Mr. McClure, when asked 
how many Hoo-Hoo were in distress, said he thought a 
great many were until he tried to get rid of some of the 
relief fund which had been placed in his hands, but every 
one approached refused to take any assistance at that 
time, preferring to wait until the extent of the calamity 
was better known. It was the idea of each that some Hoo- 
I{oo more needy than himself might turn up, when they 
would all prefer that he should get the relief. Two Hoo- 
Hoo were lost—W. E. Dailey, jr., and O. M. Males, the 
latter with all his family. Both were initiated the same 
night, and both were on the nine which was to have offi- 
ciated at the concatenation which was not held. Imme- 
diately succeeding the storm W. F’. McClure drove a deliv- 
ery wagon, John 8. Bailey was seen doing day labor, and 
a large number of others were hard at work where their 
services could be made most efficient. 





MIDDLE AND NORTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 9.—M. C. Reynolds, of the 
Reynolds Lumber Company, regards present conditions 
as splendid, with a great deal of building and of course 
more lumber sales and exceptional activity in local 
building. 

It was learned that this demand runs to building of 


rice houses very largely, though there is a stiff demand 
for all classes of lumber including some heavy timbers, 

Manager W. C. Fellows, of the Lathrop Lumber Com- 
pany, says that his company is busy and in fact is 
pretty much always that way. He regards the demand 
for lumber as good and is not complaining about prices. 

T. H. Johnston & Co. find prices fairly good with 
demand stiff and that business might be much worse. 

The handsome office and lumber yard of Wood, Dicker- 
son & Putnam at Twelfth street and Eighth avenue 
are now complete. These cover more than a block and 
are among the most convenient in the city. 

The big Stegall & Hicks mill at Scottsboro has closed 
down decause there is no place in the yard to stock 
lumber. A big lot has been sold, however, to Price & 
Hart, of New York, which they will begin at once to 
ship, and as soon as this is out of the way the mill 
will resume. 

John G. Chapman, representing northern capitalists, 
has been in the neighborhood of Letokatchie recently 
taking options on timber lands. He said it was highly 
probable that the Chapman Lumber Company, of Chap- 
man, would build a railroad from Chapman to Leto- 
hatchie. 

H. L. Berry & Co. are erecting a large saw mill at 
Opp, a new town on the Alabama & Florida road near 
Hallton. 

Coleman Bros. have located a big saw mill near Car- 
rollton, 

¥F. S. Council and J. B. Carl, of Jacksor, Miss., are 
agitating a movement to institute a lumbermen’s club 
at Gulfport, Miss. 


ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., Oct. 8.—Though many mills are 
closed down, and have been since June, there is no 
depression existing. Several mills have recently resumed 
with good orders ahead, at good prices and with good 
prospects. Many are running on half and some on 
two-thirds time. And yet a great percentage of the 
large mills are busy as possible getting out stuff. 

The Georgia Saw Mill Association will meet October 
30 at Valdosta, Ga. 

Coastwise tonnage is easier now. Freights by sail 
now quoted to Baltimore and Philadelphia at $5.50; to 
New York, $5.75; to sound ports, $5.75; to Boston, 
$6 from Brunswick. Steamer rates are pracitcally 
advanced, but not definitely. 

The resumption of car stuff orders is having a good 
effect upon the lumber market in all this section. To no 
little extent it is the lumber barometer. Slow cotton 
shipments are not reducing foreign tonnage rates; on 
the other hand, advanced rates are waiting for the rush 
of cotton, which will soon begin. 

C. E. Martindale, head member of the Standard 
Lumber Company and the Standard Saw Mill Company, 
with headquarters at Sigsbee, Ga., on the Georgia North- 
ern railroad, was in Brunswick this week on business. 
He reports good orders, full time and good prospects. 

D. R. Johnson, a saw mill man from Atkinson, was 
a visitor this week to Brunswick. He is getting out 
some sample orders of red oak, white oak, bass and 
other suitable furniture woods, to be shipped to Ger- 
many. 

The port of Darien in September shipped coastwise 
1,240,570 feet of lumber and 16,000 cross-ties. In for- 
eign shipments the lumber amounted to 2,113,830 feet. 

The coastwise lumber shipments from Savannah this 
week amounted to 1,801,248 feet; no foreign. 

A large saw mill plant is to be erected in Wilcox 
county by E. D, Walsh & Co., of Atlanta. 








SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Keyser Box & Door Company’s plant, noted in 
last week’s issue as sold, will be converted into a table 
and furniture factory by a company of Pennsylvania 
capitalists who have incorporated with $50,000 capital. 

That portion of Louisiana extending westward from 
the Ouachita river to the Texas state line comprises an 
area of 11,000,000 acres, the pine products of which 
are said to equal 31,000,000,000 feet, worth $62,000,000 
as timber and $372,000,000 as lumber. There are about 
110 saw mills in this region which yield nearly 825; 
000,000 feet annually. In addition to this there are 
fully 5,000,000,000 feet of cypress and 20,000,000,000 
feet of hardwoods. 
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HYMENEAL. 





Walkey—Dean. 

Cards have been received in this city announcing the 
marriage on Thutsday, October 4, of Raymond Latimer 
Walkley, of the Crosby & Beckley Company, New Haven, 
Conn., and formerly with the Ames & Frost Company, 
of this city, to Sarah G., daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Dean, of New York city. The ceremony was pel 
formed in Grace church and was a fashionable event. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walkley, who are now on a short bridal 
tour, will be at home to their friends after November 
10 at their new residence, 405 George street, New Havel. 

The LuMBERMAN desires to congratulate both Mr. and 
Mrs. Walkley on this happy event. Mr. Walkley lived 
for a number of years in Chicago and while here estab- 
lished an excellent reputation as a hardwood operator 
and business man and formed a large circle of friends 
Since locatimg at New Haven, Conn., his career bas 
been progressive and successful and has been observed 
with satisfaction among his acquaintances here. 
he may continue fortunate in his enterprises and that 
his matrimonial venture will prove also prosperous 
happy is the sincere wish of the staff of the Ammnicay 
LUMBERMAN. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 





A New Light on an Old, Old Story—B. Arthur Johnson Dispels Some Popular [lisconceptions— 
The Country and Its People —The Man Who Wanted to Buy the Passionspiel 
—Kofel’s Cross Crowned Crest—The Play Itself. 





You have asked me to say something to the readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about Oberammergau. I 
should be glad indeed to devote much of my time and 
many columns of your space to Oberammergau and its 
gifted people. In my opinion there is not in the whole 
world a spot that teems with more intense interest 
than this little village that nestles beside the crystal 
Ammer in the open palm of the Bavarian Alps. 

There has been such an unconscionable amount of 
rubbish thrown in between the column rules about 
Oberammergau and the Passion Play that I realize the 
difficulties which lie ahead of an honest telling of the 


.real truth. You have been told that the people of 


Oberammergau are peasants and have been told that 
the Passion Play was produced each ten years on ac- 
count of a pledge made by the inhabitants of that vil- 
lage several hundred years ago, which pledge was made 
with the hope of mitigating a plague then raging in 
all that portion of Bavaria. You have been told these 
things mostly by people who arrived in Oberammergau 





ON THE WAY TO THE SHRINE. 


on the evening before the play was to occur and who 
left there not later than the next day but one and by 
the early train. You have been led to believe that the 
people of Oberammergau were imbued with a religious 
fervor that broke out at intervals of ten years, result- 
ing in the nature of a modern miracle. You have 
believed all this because of the apparent unanimity ot 
the evidence; but for once I should like to have you 
listen to the minority report. I believe it will contain 
things of more importance than any report of the major- 
ity that you may have heard before. 

The Passion Play begins at Munich. The devotees of 
one great church believe that the soul enters Paradise 
gradually and through several gradations of increasing 
peace, It is well that one can approach the Passion 
Play slowly and through that beautiful country. You 
are going into a country where actors are bred ana 
reared—not made. 

The toy-like wagons of the trains open all their 
mouths at once and the “schaffner” or conductor— 
the altogether most important man in Germany—bundles 
you into an olive-colored room. The sign says that you 
must not lower the window and that you must not lean 
out, and you do both promptly, for you believe that 
the “verboten” sign is a homely old-fashioned motto 
of some sort, and you have a right to believe it, for 
has not everybody, great or small, gentle or rough, 
stranger or acquaintance said “God bless you” every 
time you have been heard to sneeze in Germany? And 
is it not also a fact that all, irrespective of station, 
have given you “God’s greeting,’ whenever and wher- 
ever they have met you? 

The Start from Munich 

Presently upon the very fraction of the half second 
the conductor blows his toy whistle and you move off 
into that finished country. The trains in Germany seem 
to take on the spirit of economy of the German people. 
They are economical of their strength, of the noise they 
make, and of your time, for they are never behind, 

But in spite of their regulations you stand there in 
the center of the wide window, looking up into the 
bluest blue and out over the greenest green; and all 
the while when you are not listening to the toy whistle 
you are straining your ears for the sound of a hammer 
that you do not hear. The country all about is fin- 
ished. Over there a man is flooding a villa with a 
symphony of Bavarian blue and white. When he makes 
one more little flirt of his brush you are already cer- 
tain that the movement will be the capsheaf of that 
pretty land. The guide book says something about 
Starnberg, Polling, the Laber and the Zugspitze. But 
Teally if the day be the least bright you will not care 
Whether these things be mountains or lakes or valleys 
or men. 

There is a human guide book in the room who tries 
to tell you a dozen stock stories about the late King 
Ludwig. You cannot stop that sort, but there is some 
compensation as the train slips along on its velvet 
Wheels. You are looking out over beautiful Lake Starn- 

Tg Just as the sun is taking a bath in a cumulus 
cloud. It does not matter that you insist that you 
first secured all this information when you were a boy, 


the human Baedecker will still persist. The human 
guide book is to the beautiful story of travel what the 
foot note with its “ibes” and “vols” is to otherwise beau- 
tiful literature. 

By and by it is quite chill. You notice two locomo- 
tives ahead; they have been there all the while prob- 
ably. The lakes are dull blue now instead of bright. 
There is a haze in the sky and all about everywhere 
there are mountains all chocolates and soft-like and 
powdered over with snow. 

Pardonable Curiousness. 

There is a little break at the Murnau, where you buy 
another ticket and proudly lead your baggage proces- 
sion to the Oberammergau train; seven grips, a hat 
box, three cameras and a photographie tripod. No won- 
der that the little doll of a conductor says to your bag- 
gage lieutenant—the big one who assembled the other 
six—‘i wonder what sort of a booth it is the gentleman 
with erect for the Passionspiel ?” 

After Murnau, higher mountains, swifter streams, 
whiter snow caps on the peaks, fewer houses, more “way 
down” and “way up” and then you put up the window 
and take your seat. 

After Unterammergau is reached you go over and 
lower the window on the other side and then in a 
breath or two you see the Kofel, the guardian of Ober- 
ammergau, and on the top, dominant and awe-inspiring, 
like the top rift in a flight of eloquence or the high 
note of a powerful singer, stands the gleaming, shim- 
mering cross, emblem of Divine Love. 

It is the middle of May, but there is the tang of 
western October in the air, mixed with the cool breath 
and sweet perfume of Indian summer. 

Ultimately we go up the street in the vesper glow. 
The sun had gone away somewhere, but it shines yet 
upon the Kofel. Great billows of light are still left 
in this Bavarian bowl in which the Passion village 
nestles. 

The sensitive plates of cameras take impressions as 
late as 8 o'clock p. m. One can read a newspaper in 
the open air at 9 o’clock in the evening. 

In going up this long street we pass the home of 
Peter Rendl and see him in conversation with his ven- 
erable father, Thomas Rendl. Peter Rendl is the Dis- 
ciple John in the Passion Play. Thomas Rend! is the 
Disciple Peter. 

The first great sweeping impression that comes to us 
out of this strange twilight—which was later proven 
by close observation—is that the Oberammergauer is not 
a peasant any more than, he is a being of the boule- 








ANTON LANG, THE “CHRISTUS.” 


vards. ‘They are different people from their neigh- 
bors. Even the village architecture has a personality. 
The village and the people have an air of aristocratic 
indolence which blends in notes of harmony. It is all 
socialistic without socialism; religious without cant 
or superstition. 

There is not an Oberammergauer living today but who 
will tell you at once, upon inquiry concerning the play, 
that the vow of 1633 was but a determination upon 
the part of his ancestors to produce at regular inter- 
vals that which had been done at irregular intervals 
for hundreds of years previous to that date. This inher- 
ited opinion of the native-born Oberammergauer is worth 
more in evidence than any amount of abstract deduction. 

We gradually prepare for the Passion Play through 
many days of tramp and travel. In that atmos- 


phere it is not easy to repress the spirit of research 
and observation. One evening we went to Linderhoff 
castle to bask about in the gilded elegance of the small 
palace of the late King Ludwig; to watch the line of 
snow purple in the evening light, to watch the great 
man-made fountain in its magnificence and see it pale 
into insignificance compared to the background of snow- 
capped mountains that God made. 


At another time we passed many hours in the Bear 


Hole cave, way up on the mountain side, looking out 
from the back of the carved figure of Christ over into 
that wonderful valley with its greenery smiling up 
to our view as fair as must have been the land of 
Canaan to the Israelities of old. 


Another day we climbed to the top and stood about 


the cross on the Kofel all in the splendid sunlight of 
a mountain day in springtime. And up there in the 
awful stillness of that sunlit sky our friend, the Eng- 
lish curate, told a story, whose theme helped to sub- 
stantiate the ground of the belief that it is the adora- 
tion and the love of a tradition which makes the Pas- 


sion Play possible and that the spell of the play and 
its dramatie grandeur will never be dragged from the 
rugged hand of the Bavarian Alps. As we lock down 


upon the stone-roofed houses of Oberammergau from 


that dizzy hight, the story develops. 
A great impressario of Berlin came to Oberammergau 
some years ago, having in his mind the desire and in 


his pocket the money with which to buy the Passion 


play, actors, costumes and all. He first visited the 
home of Burgomaster Lang, and the burgomaster being 
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THE HOME OF BURGOMASTER LANG. 


a courteous gentleman listened attentively am at the 
end referred the amusement broker to the world famous 
“Christus” Mayr. The impressario found this distin- 
guished gentleman a good listener. “Christus” Mayr 
said that he would accept upon one condition and 
that if he return at six o’clock he would name the con- 
dition. In the evening the patriarch stood at his gate 
all in the midst of the gray delight which in Ober- 
ammergau is called twilight, and there the worshiper 
of money and the worshiper of a tradition stood and 
the great “Christus” pointed to the cross on the Kofel, 
which gleamed in the evening light, and said emphatic- 
ally: “Yes, my dear sir, we will come to your city 
stage; but first let me stipulate that you remove and 
carry to that place for our comfort and cheer that 
sentinel over there, the Kofel.” 

Another day we were allowed to visit the Passion 
theater. No photograph ever taken, no juggling of 
words will ever adequately describe the Passion theater. 
It can be told in meters and inches and feet, and when 
the architectural story is over there is not much else 
said but meters, feet and inches. Nothing dominates 
or rules Oberammergau but the Kofel. ‘The theater 
would not exist but for the Kofel. All that is consid 
ered the theater is seen from the outside in approach- 
ing the town. When the theater is viewed from the 
stage or the stage viewed from the theater the impres- 
sion is one which will never be taken from the memory. 


A Visit to the Empty Theater. 

We were accorded a great privilege in being allowed 
to inspect the etage when the play was not on. On 
that occasion there was but one man stepping about 
in the closets of the robes. There was the rattle of a 
Roman breast-plate which somewhere afar off was being 
burnished. The great windows on either side were 
lowered and through the windows in the rear of the 
auditorium the breeze came cool and fresh from the 
snow-capped mountains. 

From the stage we looked over the seats arranged 
in dark red rows one after another, with the lines 
extending back to a point where the chair backs looked 
like narrow shingles. So there they sit facing each 
other in these two buildings, the one the theater, the 
other the stage. The proscenium arch is the blue sky 
and the gray clouds and the harmonious blending of 
the two. 

It seemed to us as if we had become old citizens, 
almost, when at last we came upon the eve of the first 
rendering of the Passion Play of 1900. We sat about 
in a proprietary way on the rim of the great fountain 
in the public square and watehed the crowd as it 
flowed in from,everywhere. It seemed as if the influx 
of people of all nations would soon sweep away and 
carry with it the charm of the village simplicity. 

Not far away was the accommodation bureau, where 
many clerks bowed and smiled and assigned visitors to 
lodgings for the night. English churchmen, American 
ministers of the protestant, and American and European 
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priests of the Roman church, English school teachers, 
Bavarian mountaineers with feathers in their hats and 
Bavarian men of the plain with flower-decorated head- 
gear and other people of almost all nations and of 
almost all tongues crawled or sauntered about in a 
kaleidoscopic stream of human color. 

It is a fact that one scarcely knows when sunset 
comes in Oberammergau; and to avoid the crush in the 
street and to witness a beautiful sight, we went over 
and looked at Kofel across the top of the church tower. 
Just then a cannon boomed away off on the hills and 
a new citizen said that it “must be the town crier’s 
guns at the sunset hour.” It was really the beginning 
of the play. While the echo was dying away the 
kaleidoscopic movements ceased about the fountain; the 
human rim stood up and shook itself; dogs barked and 
children ran noiselessly through the streets. Suddenly 
the stillness was broken into shreds by the wild, 
sweet music of a band. We hastened back from watch- 
ing the evening sun bath of the Kofel to view the 
passing of the band. The players were not uniformed 
and they came and went by in a human wedge of men, 
women and children, who walked close about among 
the musicians. 

Just after the music cleared the street, the town crier 
came to make an announcement of town interest and 
the same children came back. The same little long- 
haired boys and long-skirted girls tip-toed about and 
looked up into the familiar face of the crier as he 
rang out his words and when he had finished they 
rushed away in all directions to tell the news. The 
town crier is the six o’clock edition—the black headlined 
extra. 

At exactly 7:30 o’clock the next morning the cannon 
again boomed and filled the valley with vibrations which 
ricocheted back from the Kofel and bounded between 
cliff and cliff, startling the mountain goat on his high 
rock, reminding the early riser that he was on time 
and the slothful that he was almost late. 

An Accident With a Purpose. 

That morning there was an incident of history. It 
did not seem like history then, it only seemed like an 
accident. A tall, venerable man, dressed in a great 
Bavarian coat and cavalier-like hat, stalked past the 
plate in our camera which was being exposed at random. 
Somehow we cannot think that things happen without 
a purpose. The result was the last picture of the great 
John Lang. He was going for the last time to the Pas- 
sion theater. For thirty years he had pursued with 
devotion his great art. Now he is at rest in the quiet 
churchyard with George Lang and Daiesenberger and 
others of Oberammergau’s undecorated nobility. 

At even eight o’clock the cannon boomed again and the 
great chorus of the Passion Play, with Prolog Mayr 
in the lead, marched in from either wing of the stage. 
The men walked like kings of old, who had won their 
kingdoms by prowess, virtue and strength and not by 
inheritance. The women of the chorus bore themselves 
as fit consorts of such kings. 

Thirty years ago the same man whom we saw as 
prolog that day enacted the part of Christus. He is 
the human exemplification of the patriarch father, and 
a man who saw him march proudly in that morning 
and saw him that other morning thirty years before, 
said in a soft whisper, “Joseph Mayr is stronger now 
than he was then. He is the proudest, meekest man 
in the world.” 

While we studied the robe of the prolog, which was 
white, heavily trimmed with gold, we studied his face 
full of devotion, crowned with the golden crown of 
manliness. We learned that the Passion Play of 1900 
consisted of seventeen acts and twenty-two tableaux. 
The tableaux, with one or two exceptions, were human 
exemplifications of scenes in the Old Testament which 
were supposed to foreshadow the happenings of the 
last days of the life of Christ. Told as simply as pos- 
sible, that is the Passion Play. No better or more 
succinct description of the play could be given. 

There is only room here to tell of a few of the dra- 
matic incidents. The morning was cold and the clouds 
were gray, and as the chorus marched away a shudder 
passed over the auditorium. Yet throughout the acts 
that had transpired not a move or murmur had occurred 
among all the 5,000 spectators. Through it all was 
the twitter of the sparrows way up among the roof 
beams. 

It might be said that, meekly and triumphantly, 
Christ came into Jerusalem seated upon an ass; com- 
monplace and ordinary is that statement in a few Eng- 
lish words. Never since the entry of the Christ into 
the real Jerusalem has anything occurred so awe-inspir- 
ing, so tremendous in plan or effect. There was the 
murmur. of the great multitude coming on from the side 
of the house of Annas and down the streets of Jeru- 
salem. It was so blended and modulated as to roar like 
the distant roll of breakers on a rockbound coast. With 
this were mingled the sharp cries of “Hosanna!” At 
last the advance guard filed through the center stage 
singing to the presence in the rear. On they came, 
some 600 people, men, women and little children; 
and as they moved they waved palm branches, and 
after it seemed that the half of ancient Judea had 
passed came the Christus, always nearest him Peter 
and John. The most effective part of that scene was 
where Christ rebuked the traders in the temple. The 
tables of the money-changers were overturned, the cages 
of the doves opened as they rolled over and the live 
and free birds fluttered out and zigzagged up among 
the sparrows. And even the sparrows protested and 
drew their feathered skirts away from the contamina- 
tion which might come to them from association with 


birds which bad been offered for sale in the market 
nlace. 

. In the last act of this wonderful drama we hear 
the crash and the falling of the door and see the stone 
cover of the tomb rolled away and the Christ rise. We 
see the Roman soldiers totter and fall and hear one 
say: “I have seen a Presence with a face of lightning. 
He has fulfilled His word.” And then we see them 
hasten away to tell the priests and the rabbi. 

At the very end, surrounded by angels from heaven, 
the spirit even in tbe flesh goes back to the Father. 
There close to the glory are Mary and John and Mary 
Magdalene and many of the disciples gazing fondly up 
toward the heavens. By figures also are represented 
Moses and Adam and Noah. There are others, too, who 
cannot look upon the glory. Self-condemned, the rabbi 
and the high priests grovel in the center-place between 
the lines of the Elect. 

Then the great audience rises and spills out into the 
sunshine without noise or any clamor, and even the 
sparrows chatter with half breath up among the roof 
beams. It is then only that we realize that we have been 
witnessing a play which has lasted almost from the 
rising of the sun to the setting of the same. 











NOTES OF PUGET SOUND. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 6.—The new lumber rate granted 
into Colorado territory will go into effect tomorrow. It 
is a reduction of 10 cents a 100 pounds on fir lumber, 
and embraces the Black ‘hills country in South Dakota, 
all points in Nebraska west of Alliance, and from Brush 
to Trinidad, in Wyoming; also the new extension to 
Guernsey, Wyoming. It gives to the lumbermen of this 
state a shipment of over 3,000 carloads annually, and if 
the rate be extended to the Missouri river it will open a 
territory for over 12,000 carloads annually. Shingles’ 
were also benefited by the reduction, as the rate is re- 
duced 74 cents into eight Colorado towns, besides plac- 
ing the manufacturers on Puget sound in equal competi- 
tion with the Oregon mills. Already several orders eas 
been placed in the territory opened, and inquiries are 
plentiful. The Burlington road itself took advantage of 
the new condition to place orders for 200,000 ties, or 
over 7,000,000 feet, of which the McCormick Lumber 
Company, of McCormick; the H. J. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chebalis, and the Union Lumber Company, of 
Tacoma, secured the bulk. The committee in charge of 
the rate question confidently expects the Missouri river 
rate to be conceded within another week. 

Orders for red cedar shingles are pretty lively at this 
time, owing to the near approach of winter, and buyers 
specify “rush” invariably with each order. Prices are 
5 cents stiffer than they were a month ago, but an- 
other month at the most will see the end of the season. 

Cargo orders are fair, and coastwise freight rates are 
not so stiff as formerly, $6 being asked for California 
delivery, Foreign shipments are good, but vessels are not 
any too plentiful. The local demand is all that can be 
expected. The rail trade is not so brisk, but the new 
freight rate east is expected to stimulate this branch of 
the business. 

E. J. Palmer, superintendent of the Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Chemainus, B. C., was in 
town yesterday. Among other out of town mill men here 
were 0. M. Kellogg, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam; Michael Earles, of the Puget Sound Saw Mill 
& Shingle Company, Fairhaven; Neil Cooney, of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis; J. KE. 
Bratnober, of the Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company, 
Clear Lake; E, J, MeNeeley, of E. J. MeNeeley & Co., 
Tacoma, and George W. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Company, New Whatcom. 

Francis Rotch, of the Simpson Logging Company, has 
gone to Nome, to be gone thirty days. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS, 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—Numerous orders of moder- 
ate dimensions continue to drift in from the Orient 
in spite of the troubled situation across the Pacific, 
and space has been engaged om the next three regular 
liners to leave this port for China and Japan for amounts 
varying from 100,000 feet to 300,000 feet of lumber. 
The United States transport Braemar, which sailed 
today, carried about 200,000 feet: of lumber ‘for Manila, 
and the Buckingham, due next week, may take a simi- 
lar shipment. The high rates paid for wheat ships are 
still hampering this business somewhat, but as soor 
as ocean freights recede a little there will undoubtedly 
be a renewal of cargo business. 

Columbia river saw mill men are looking for a supply 
of logs from a new quarter, spruce logs from Shoal- 
water bay to the Columbia river by rail. This is not 


due to any scarcity of logs on the river but to the 
fact that logs are from $1 to $1.50 a thousand cheaper 
on Shoalwater bay than on the Columbia. The rail 
haul would be only ten to fifteem miles and it is expected 
that a rate of 50 cents a thousand can be secured if 
the loggers load and unload the cars. The logs on 
Shoalwater bay at present are dependent on the South 
Bend mills for a market. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association held its 
third monthly meeting in this city last Saturday, and 
adjourned without transacting other than routine busi- 
ness. The loggers are satisfied with the present price 
of $6 a thousand, but say that any cut on the part 
of the lumber manufacturers which will necessitate 
a corresponding reduction in the price of logs will 
result in cutting off the supply of raw material. The 
loggers claim that the associatiom has 90 percent of the 
Columbia river camps represented in the organization, 
and they have great faith in its power. 

W. H. Stimson, of Los Angeles, has just sold 4,500 
acres of timber land on the Calapooia river to T. 0, 
Withee and associates of La Crosse, Wis., for $40,860. 

It is reported that a syndicate of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota capitalists will take up the recent timber fil- 
ings of the Northerm Pacific railway on the Clear- 
water river and put in one or two big mills to cut 
for the eastern markets. The deal involves 50,000 acres, 

Sumpter, Ore., the new mining camp in the Blue 
mountains, is beginning to figure as a lumber shipper, 
Robert Service, of Pocatello, Idaho, has recently pur- 
chased a 20,000,000-foot tract of timber and is putting 
im a 40,000-foot band mill eight miles from Sumpter, 
Stoddard Bros. have a similar sized mill nine miles 
from Sumpter. J. H. Stallings and the Sumpter Lum- 
ber Company have plants in the city proper. The Ore- 
gon Lumber Company, with mill at South Baker, on 
the Sumpter Valley road, has a big logging camp four 
miles south of Sumpter. 

The new steam schooner Mandalay was towed to San 
Francisco last week with a cargo of 550,000 feet of 
lumber for A. M. Simpson. 

The Beaver Flume & Lumber Company, with head 
offices im this city and a capitalization of $20,000, filed 
articles of incorporation with the secretary of state last 
week, C. E. Runyon, C. W. Mayger and T. J. Cleeton 
are incorporators and they will flume lumber and logs 
out of the Columbia county woods to the Columbia 
river. 

John E. DuBois, of Pennsylvania, has returned from 
his Tillamook county cruise and left for Lincoln 
county, Oregon, where he owns about 15,000 acres in 
the Alsea bay country. 

Logging operations are increasing on the Wallicut 
river, a little stream below Knappton, Wash., and four 
camps are getting out spruce, the greater part of 
which is used by the Portland box factories. 

L. T. Dietrick, of Vancouver, Wash., is putting in a 
mill om Salmon creek back of Vancouver, and will cut 
ties. 

W. P. Penoyer, of Michigan, has a company of sur- 
veyors in the Nez Percez land district in Idaho looking 
over a 25,000 acre tract of white pine. Mr. Penoyer 
is also figuring on a big body of fir timber in Wash- 
ington. 

The Goble & Nehalem Railroad Company has pur- 
chased from the receiver tlte Gilbert mill at the mouth 
of the Cowlitz river and will probably move it to Kala- 
ma, Wash., where a free site is promised 

William Deary, of the Northern Pine Land Company, 
Duluth, has returned home after placing script on 40,000 
acres of white pine timber land in Idaho. 

The Knappton (Wash.) mills at the mouth of the 
Columbia are shipping the bulk of their output to Sar 
Francisco. Two schooners with 499,000 and 489,000 
feet of lumber and a barkentine with 620,000 feet have 
cleared within the past two weeks. An American bark 
is now loading at the mill. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, Oct. 6.—Trade conditions are just 
about the same as when last reported from the city 
and there is no prospect of a change for the better 
in lumber quotations. Pine and redwood are about 
on a par, while sugar and white pine interests are 
rapidly improving their condition and strong play is 
being made for the foreign trade in these last two 
woods. The mountain mills cutting sugar and Cali- 
fornia white pine are all rushed with orders and their 
outputs are being shipped to domestic, local and for- 
eign parts. From all points of lumbering circles come 
only the best of reports and 1900 has proven a most 
prosperous and encouraging season. The redwood 
shingle output is increasing, as the demand from the 
eastern ‘states is constantly enlarging in field and 
amounts, and the shingle mills are pushed to their 
heaviest capacity. 

The entire plant of the Albion Lumber Company, at 
Albion, Cal., was destroyed by fire last week. The insur- 
ance carried is amply sufficient to rebuild and put into 
operation a plant modern in every particular. The 
reconstruction of the mill will begin immediately and 
Manager Standish predicts one of the most modern 
mill plants ever seen on this coast. The output will 
be increased and special attention will be paid to facil- 
ities admitting of. prompt attention to the large orders 
received from eastern points. 





L. W. David has secured a location at Blaine, Wash. 
and will erect an extensive plant, consisting of saw mill, 
shingle mill, box factory and electrie light plant. 
capacity of the saw mill will be 40,000 feet daily, 
the shingle mill will turn out 100,000 shingles a day. 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 





Exhaustive Test of Iron Spider, Wood Rim Pulley—The New Clement Band Resaw—A Novelty 
Promised in Shingle and Heading Machinery—lilwaukee 
Manufacture not Interrupted by Fire. 





A REMARKABLE PULLEY SPEED CONTEST. 


A short time since’ the Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
of Mishawaka, Ind., received an order for a 464-inch 
diameter by 16-inch face iron center wood rim pulley for 
a 4-inch shaft, which was to be tested to a rim speed of 
9,000 feet a minute, as that was to be the operating 
speed of the pulley under actual service. In connection 


nished to the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Company, of 
Newark, N. J., an order was also entered for an addi- 
tional pulley of the same size, which was to be made an 
exact duplicate in every way of the original; the rim was 
to be made from the same lot of lumber, and the iron 
spiders were molded the same day and were cast from 
the same ladle of metal. Every precaution was used to 
have the pulleys exactly alike. 
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FIG. 1. 


PULLEY CENTERS BEFORE APPLICATION OF RIM. 
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FIG. 2.—ASSEMBLED PULLEY IN DUPLICATE, AFTER TURNING PROCESS. 





FIG. 3—PULLEY UPON TESTING MANDREL; PORTION OF BARRICADE REMOVED. 


Fig. 1 illustrates the pulley centers before application 
of the rim. ‘ 

Fig. 2 shows the assembled pulley in duplicate after 
having passed through the turning process. 


with this test it occurred to the Dodge Manufacturing 
Mpany to ascertain if possible the maximum rim speed 
at which such a pulley could be operated. Upon entering 
€ order for the regular pulley, which was to be fur- 


The pulley which was to be furnished on the order was 
tested to a rim speed of 10,000 feet a minute, and shipped 
accordingly. Extensive preparations were then made to 
test the second pulley, if possible, to the point of disin- 
tegration. Connection was made with a line shaft in an 
abandoned room at the works, and substantial counter- 
shafting was arranged, the space about the shaft upon 
which the pulley was to be tested being carefully barri- 
caded in order to prevent any accidents that might arise 
from bursting of the wheel. 

The test was made at the noon hour, when the serv- 
ice of the company’s main engine was available for 
varying speed. The engine was started slowly and grad- 
ually increased to its maximum speed of 75 revolutions 
a minute, 

‘he connection to the main line shaft in the testing 
room was by rope transmission from the main jack shaft, 
and operated a line shaft at 200 revolutions a minute. A 
60-inch pulley was placed on the line shaft, belting direct 
to a 14-inch all-wood pulley on the countershaft, driving 
same 857 revolutions a minute. Upon this countershaft 
was placed a 48-inch pulley of the standard Independence 
wood split type, which was belted to a 16-inch pulley of 
similar design on the mandrel, upon which was mounted 
the pulley for test, 464-inch diameter by 16-inch face. 

The speed of the engine was gradually increased and 
readings taken of the test pulley from time to time until 
the maximum engine speed was reached, which produced 
a theoretical speeed on the testing arbor of 2,571 revolu- 
tions a minute. Test readings, however, indicated that 
there was a loss of about 5 percent in the transmission, 
which showed an actual speed on the arbor of something 
over 2,400 revolutions a minute. This, multiplied by 146 
—the circumference in inches of the 464-inch pulley— 
shows a total rim speed of 28,889 feet, or a fraction less 
than five and a half miles a’minute, rim travel, which is 
probably the highest speed at which a pulley of standard 
construction for ordinary service has ever beeen run. 

It is also interesting to note that there was a 16-inch 
wood split pulley taken from the company’s warehouse 
operating as a driving pulley upon the same arbor, which 
shows remarkable results for a standard pulley of this 
type. There was no perceptible weakening in the pulley, 
and it was impossible to obtain at this test any idea of 
what the maximum or bursting speed of this pulley 
would be, as with the testing arrangement which was 
made for this particular service it was impossible to get 
any more speed than was available at this time. 

It is proposed to make further tests as soon as prac- 
ticable (the pulley having been retained for that pur- 
pose), to burst it if within the range of driving possi- 
bilities. In view of the fact, however, that the pulley 
was not built for any special speeed beyond the one of 
9,000 feet a minute, as required in the order which was 
received from the electric company, it is certainfly a very 
remarkable test, and goes far toward proving the confi- 
dence which the Dodge Manufacturing Company has al- 
ways expressed in the safety and wonderful strength of 
its special pulleys of the full iron spider, wood rim 
type. 
Fig. 3 illustrates the pulley upon the testing mandrel, 
but with a portion of the barricade removed. The barri- 
cade consisted of heavy hardwood plank surrounding the 
pulley in such a way that any flying pieces would have 
been stopped immediately within short distance from 
the shaft without causing injury or damage. 

The peculiar style of construction of this pulley lies in 
the fact that it eliminates all shrinkage or internal 
strains in the spider structure, which is of the same pro- 
portions and design as would be required for an all-iron 
pulley. 

It is a well known fact, as recorded in various en- 
gineering text-books, and also as tested by Daniel Hussey, 
who in the proceedings of the New England Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association a number of years ago stated 
that his experience had led him to the conclusion that it 
was not safe to run an iron pulley four feet in diameter 
over 400 revolutions a minute, owing to the unequal 
shrinkage of castings in cooling and other imperfections. 

Another feature in connection with a pulley of this 
construction is that it is not apt to be broken or in- 
jured by any sudden blow or jar, as the style of construc- 
tion is such as to absorb the shock without causing dis- 
integration. 

The details of the above tests thoroughly indicate that 
for high speed and extreme service a pulley of the iron 
spider, wood rim type is the most successful style of con- 
struction that is known to the pulley art at this time, 
and that in efficiency a pulley of this type may be de- 
pended upon for any service within the capacity of belt- 
ing. Being free from internal strain and of a combina- 
tion construction, this type of pulley is specially adapted 
to driving shafting or machines that are subjected to 
violent and intermittent shocks or blows, their effect 
being absorbed within the structure without damage. 





WILLIAM BAYLEY & SONS COMPANY CON- 
TINUING WITHOUT INTERRUPTION. 


The recent fire in the plant of William Bayley & Sons 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., does not in any way inter- 
fere with this company’s large business. The machine 
shop was badly damaged, but the large foundry of the 
company and its offices were not injured in the least, 
and the compary announces that the machine shop will 
be at once rebuilt and that in the meantime all orders 
on hand will be filled as promptly as possible and new 
business received taken care of as if nothing had hap- 
pened, arrangements to this effect having been ool 
immediately after the fire. The fire loss was fully 
covered by insurance. 

William Bayley & Sons Company manufactures steam 
hot blast apparatus, steam fans, ventilating wheels, steel 
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plate, planing mill exhausters, blowers and exhausters, 
dry kilns and engines. Its business this year has been 
very large, extending to the Pacific coast, in which new 
territory the company is finding a good demand for 
the products of its shops. 





F. H. CLEMENT NEW SIXTY-INCH BAND RESAW. 
The accompanying engraving illustrates the new 60- 
inch band re-saw designed and built at the KF. H. Clem- 
ent Company branch of the American Wood Working 
Machine Company, at Rochester, N. Y. ; 

The manufacturers claim that this machine is far in 
advance of any tool of its kind yet produced in the way 
of simplicity and efficiency. It embodies all of the con- 
veniences and attachments that are necessary or desir- 
able for any kind of re-sawing in hard or soft woods, 
and has ample power both on the blade and in the feed 
works for any reasonable demand. 

The frame is cast hollow with cross struts and heavy 
foot flanges, and it has a broad base, which, when prop- 
erly set, does not permit vibration of the machine when 
running. ‘The shafts are of hammered crucible steel, 
having extra long bearings with automatic oiling cells 
and return channels. ‘he upper bearings have similar 
self-oiling attachments and are self-adjusted and ad- 
justable. 

The wheels are of a form and dimensions which have 
been found correct in experience, and hang between 
heavy vertical columns rigidly bolted to the base. Each 
column has a central straining screw, and the two are 
connected by gearing so as to work in exact unison, or 
they may be adjusted independently when necessary to 
level the upper shaft. The lower wheel is very heavy, 
with a central web, and the upper one is as light as 
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possible consistent with strength. The faces of both 
wheels are accurately finished to a templet on their own 
journals in a special machine, and every wheel is tested 
for running accuracy before shipping. A cross-line 
screw is provided on one upper main box to regulate the 
travel of the saw on the wheels. The feed works are 
driven by cut gearing and an adjustable friction, which 
varies the feed at will, and the arrangement is the most 
simple possible, every adjustable part being within easy 
reach of the operator at his post. The rolls are driven 
by spur gears and cut steel] worms, and the motion is 
smooth and noiseless even at the fastest speed. Six feed 
rolls carry the stock to the saw, all of which are driven 
by gearing. The right hand set of rollers are rigid in 
their boxes, but the left hand set are elastic so as to 
grasp uneven stock and hold it fairly up against the rigid 
rolls, thus making a powerful feed even on very un- 
equally sawed lumber. The rolls tilt to an angle to saw 
clapboards, and the blade runs within one inch of the 
center of the last feed rolls; thus very crooked and very 
short stock may be sawed. All the rolls are adjustable 
to the blade and wheels in case of wear. The self-cen- 
tering attachment is so arranged that by slackening a 
set screw and adjusting a collar the right hand rolls 
become rigid, but may be adjusted to thickness by the 
lower screw and hand crank. Blades up to 8 inches wide 
are used, and they are strained by a compound balance 
lever, with weights which may be changed according to 
the work and width of the blade. The guides have large 
hardened steel] rear or safety rollers and independent 
bronze side guides which are adjustable by screws. The 
lower guide forms a work table for the lumber passing 
through and the upper one is counterbalanced and ad- 
justed vertically by a large pilot wheel or by a lever and 
bar overhead as desired; thus the guide can be instan- 


* en at 





THE CLEMENT 60-INCH BAND RESAW 


taneously shifted as the lumber varies in width. Clean- 
ers are provided on both wheels, and a packing box is 
attached to the lower wheel guard which can be kept 
filled with oily waste to soften the gum which often 
collects. The capacity of this machine is from 3-inch 
to 24 inches wide horizontially and 36 inches vertically ; 
a veneer can be cut from a 12-inch timber and a 24-inch 
timber can be split in the center. All principal bear- 
ings are self-oiling. 

The manufacturers desire to call particular attention 
to the design and workmanship represented by this ma- 
chine, which they claim is of a superior character, and 
all details have received the most careful attention. 

For price and further information concerning this ma- 
chine we would refer our, readers to the salesrooms of 
the American Wood Working Machine Company, No. 
136 Liberty street, New York City, and No. 45 South 
Canal street, Chicago. Correspondents are requested 
to address the nearest point. 





‘“‘NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.”’’ 


While the truth of this old adage is continually being 
proven, yet the Michigan Iron Works, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., believe that they have something in shingle and 
heading machinery in their new _ power-feed single 
blocker. They claim to have a machine that will more 
nearly approximate the ideal machine than anything 
heretofore offered to the trade. They base this claim, 
among other things, on the operation of their new yari- 
able feed device, as it enables the sawyer at all times 
to keep his saw cutting up to its full capacity. If this 
is justified by fact it certainly is worthy of investiga- 
tion, and the LUMBERMAN does not doubt that the Michi- 
gan Iron Works will be glad to give further particulars 
to any interested parties. 

At last reports this company was hard at work on a 
batch of new circulars of its new models, and it advises 
that a complete set will soon be ready for distribution. 





ADVANTAGES OF MECHANICAL DRAFT. 


It is altogether probable that the manufacturing town 
of the future will before many years lose its chief char- 
acteristic—that of high chimneys belching forth great 
volumes of black smoke. What is known as mechani- 
cal draft is proving itself better in every way and its 
advantages have never been more tersely stated than 
in a lecture by Walter B. Snow delivered recently before 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
Here are some of the points he makes: 

A single forced-draft fan with direct-connected engine 
and short stack can be installed for less than 20 percent 
of the cost of a brick chimney. 

A single induced-draft fan with direct-connected engine 
and short stock will cost less than 30 percent of the price 
of a chimney. 

A duplex induced-draft apparatus consisting of two fans 
with direct-connected engines, inlet and outlet connections 
and short stack will cost but little more than 40 percent 
of a chimney. The latter arrangement is only employed 
where, as in the case of an electric lighting plant, it is 
the practice to introduce relay units. 





A NEW DRY KILN DOOR. 


Readers of the Lumberman have undoubtedly noticed 
an advertisement of what is called the “Ideal Flexible 
Door,” for dry kilns, R. B. Andrews patentee. The 
ordinary dry kiln door is a cumbersome thing at the 
best, requires the erection of heavy supports, is difficult 
to handle, and is seldom even reasonably tight. The 
Andrews door is a heavy canvag curtain nailed fast at 
the top of the door. The curtain is stiffened by slats 
crosswise, which form part of it. The door is rolled 
from the bottom by two ropes fastened at the top of the 
door inside the kiln, passing to the bottom and out 
through the passage for trucks and up on the outside of 


the door over pulleys, thence to the side of the kiln.” 


Consequently only half the weight of the door, which is 
light, has to be lifted, and one man can raise it. These 
doors are treated so as to be practically fireproof, steam- 
proof and waterproof. When the door or curtain is 
lowered it is held in place by hinged _ perpendicular 
wings or narrow doors a few inches wide, which are 
closed by springs over the curtain. The door can be 
raised and lowered in less than a minuté, thereby sav- 
ing time and heat, and, as it closes absolutely tight at 
the top, it avoids the great loss of heat customary with 
the ordinary wooden door which seldom fits tightly. 
This curtain can be attached to any style dry kiln. Mr. 
Andrews is a resident of Baltimore, Md., where he has 
an office at 1202 West Fayette street. 





MECHANICAL NOTES. 


The Union Malleable Iron Company, .oline, III., has 
favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a copy of its 
catalog of driving chain and gear, also conveyor chain, 
log-haul-up chain, ete. The list of users of this chain 
among lumber manufacturers is too formidable to give 
in full, but includes such names as Weyerhaeuser & 


*. Denkmann, Rock Island, Ill.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
= | ber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; Kirby-Carpenter & Co., 


Menominee, Mich.; Texas Tram & Lumber Company, 
' Beaumont, Tex.; Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis.; 
| Big Creek Lumber Company, Pollock, La.; Eagle J.umber 
' Company, Eagle Mills, Ark.; Missouri Lumber & Min- 
‘ ing Company, Grandin, Mo. 

The Nicholson File Company, of Providence, R. I, 
reports a more pronounced and general feeling of confi- 
dence on the part of buyers. Stock orders in consid- 
erable numbers are putting in an appearance, denoting 
that the trade not only feels that prices are more 
stable but also has confidence in a larger demand i 
the near future. 
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The Record. 
Alabama. 
Montgomery—A plant for the manufacture of wagon mate- 
rial, handles and hardwood has been started by J. M. Cody, 
of Luverne; B. A. Uhfelder, of Montgomery, and J. A. Beall, 
of Vernledge. Capital stock, $75,000. 
Sistrunk—-The Tallapoosa Lumber Company is closing out. 


Woodlawn-——The Enterprise Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has started. 





Arkansas. 
Little Rock—W. H. H. Morelock has bought the interest of 
all stockholders in the Jonesboro Stave & Hardwood Com- 
ny. 
ve van Buren—The Walton-Knox Company, successors of the 
Fort Smith Basket & Box Company, of Fort Smith, has 
moved here. 
California. 
Oakland—-The EK. B. & A. L. Stone Company 
formed with capital stock of $500,000, 
Stone and D. U. Toffelman, of Elmhurst ; 
lalmer and Sam Bell McKee, of Oakland. 
San Francisco—The National Box I‘actory Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 
Colorado. 
lola—John N. Hall has sold to W. L. French. 
Connecticut. 
New Haven—The Elm City Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized with capital stock of $50,000 and will succeed the I. 
Gibbs Smith Company. 


has been 
Directors: EK. B. 
A. L. Stone, 8. H. 


Delaware. 

Dover—The C. E. Kellogg Company, a New York concern, 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $200,000 to man- 
ufacture doors, sash, ete. 

Florida. 
Orange Park—Hilliard & Sons have organized as the Hil- 
liard Lumber Company. ; 
Georgia. 
ki. A. Jackson has succeeded D. B. ene , 
° al- 


Cuthbert d ) 

Leighton-—Mallette Bros. are out of business; C. P 
lette deceased. 

Waycross 
tie business. 


Sweat & Thompson are engaged in the cross 
Illinois. 

Cairo—The W. E. Smith Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital of $25,000 by W. E. Smith, W. H. 
Grebel and David 8S. Lansden. 

Dixon—Charles W. Carver has succeeded H. W. Carver. 

Peoria-—l. J. Darst & Son have succeeded EK. J. Darst. 

Rossville—Walker & Hall started recently. 

Shabbona—B. EB. Challand & Co. have sold to Todd & 
Griffin. : 

Indiana. 

Elwood—The Indiana Box Company, 
started a box factory. 

Indianapolis—The Dixon Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with authorized capital of $15,000. 

Logansport—Wilson Roose, of Goshen, will engage in the 
lumber business with C. C. Shafer, as Shafer & Roose. 

lowa. 

Edgewood—Densmore, Kirk & Platt started recently. 

Greenville—The L. L. Lamb Company has sold out. 

New Albin—Wild Bros. have succeeded C. J. Bjorklund & 
Co. 


of Anderson, has 


Kansas. 
Hutchinson—J. K. Boyles recently started in the commis 
sion lumber business. 
Vermillion—W. L. Thomas has sold to W. A. Rogers. 
Vliets—The Vliets Lumber Company is reported sold out. 


Kentucky. 
Kuttawa—-The Kuttawa Cooperage Company has been in- 
corporated with capital of $10,000. 
Louisville—The Columbia Veneer & Box Company is re- 
ported out of business. 
Paducah—The Paducah Cooperage Company started re- 
cently.———Shirrell & Co. started recently. 


Louisiana. 

Gibson—Dibert, Stark & Brown recently started saw mill 
operations. 

Robeline—The Russ & Welsh Company, Limited, has dis- 
solved partnership, S: E. Russ, jr., withdrawing. 

Maryland. 

Pocomoke City— The Schoolfield- Baines Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000 
by W. M., E. J. and G. E. Schoolfield and F. J. and F. N. 
Baines. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—The D. 8S. Pate Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has engaged in the wholesale lumber business. 

Kast Saugus—The North River Lumber Company has been 
— with capital stock of $100,000, of which $68,000 
8 paid. 
Edwin L. Sanborn, of Boston, treasurer. 


Michigan. 

Cadillac—G. W. Atwood has moved here from Marion. 

Channing—John Dyer, of Grand Rapids, will engage in 
the lumber business. 

Ludington—The Baker Lumber Company has been incor 
porated with capital of $100,000. 

Mancelona—The Blue Lake Lumber 
incorporated, has started here. 

Manistique—The Arden Lumber Company has been formed 
by Charles Saples and W. E. Yoger, to engage in the hard- 
wood business. 

Sault Ste. Marie—The Easton Lumber & Brick Company 


Company, Limited, 


has been formed with headquarters here. Capital stock, 
$40,000. 
Tekonsha—E, M. Tucker has sold to ©. W. Randall. 


Minnesota. 


Biscay—The Thompson Lumber Company has bought the 
lumber interests of John Becker. 

Duluth—The Lucas Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000, by Henry Carstens, 
of Seattle, and i. M. Lucas, of this place. 

Minneapoliss—The $. A. Sylvester Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000 by 
il. L. Jenkins, 8. A. Sylvester and J. W. Palmer. 

Morton—The 8. H. Bowman Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, recently started. 

Mississippi. 
PA acelnet The McDonald-Thompson Milling Company start- 
a recently, 

Westpoint—The Forest Lumber Company, of Chicago. re- 
cently started in the hardwood business with A. F. Witbeck 
as manager, 

Montana. 

Billings—Walton & Davis, of Dickinson, N. D., have suc- 

ceeded W. J. Youmans. 


Sheridan—J. Y. Baker has sold out. . 
Nebraska. 
Auburn —Henry Morgenstern has sold to A. M. Engle. 


: New Hampshire. 
_ Shelburne—The Shelburne Mills Company has been n- 
corporated with capital stock of $150,000. 


Frank J. Benjamin, of this place, is president and © 


New Jersey. 
‘ Sgahepe—l. P. Miller has been succeeded by P. M. Cham- 
eriain. 
Trenton—The Wilson & Stokes Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $125,000 by Richard P. 
Wilson, W. J. B. Stokes and James J. Wilson. 


New York. 


Buffalo—Taylor & Crate have incorporated. 
Haverstraw—J. L. Zorn has succeeded H. F. Johnson. 


North Carolina. 
‘The Raleigh Manufacturing Company started re- 


Ohio. 


Akron—The Thomas Lumber & Building Company has sold 
to U. G. Frederick, formerly secretary. 

Burton—The Burton Handle Company has increased its 
capital to $60,000. 

Woodsfield—The Hubbard-Helbling Company has sold. 

Oregon. 

Cascade Locks—-The Storey-Kepler Lumber Company, re- 
cently started, has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000. 

Portland—tThe Beaver Flume & Lumber Company has been 
incorporated to engage in business in Columbia county with 
headquarters here. The capital stock is $20,000. Incor- 
porators, Charles E. Bunyan, Charles W. W. Mayger and 
Thomas J. Cleeton. 

Port Oxford—W. II. Wilbur has sold his saw mill to San 
Irancisco parties. 


Raleigh 
cently. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—W. L. Shaw & Co. started recently. 

Pittsburg—F. N. Levens, secretary, has withdrawn from 
the L. L. Satler Lumber Company.——P. Packer & Co. are 
reported out of business. 

Rebersburg (near)——Fiedler & Swartwood have engaged in 
the lumber business. 

Vandergrift—-E. H. Welsh recently started in the lum- 
ber business. 


South Carolina. 


Charleston—The Charleston Door, Sash & Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated with $20,000 capital, by Walter 
Ifenderson and George IP. Pardue. 

South Dakota 

Lead—The Neuvitas Hemp Manufacturing Company has 

been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 


Tennessee. 


Brownsville—lracht & Pope are engaged in the lumber 
business. 
linley—Hall & Sims have succeeded A. J. Henning. 


Texas. 


Barstow—Carson & Rouse will open a yard. 

Beaumont—-The Eureka Lumber Company is reported in- 
corporated with capital stock of $5,000. 

Cuero—A. Gilmer has sold to J. W. Davis. 

Morgan—Ripey & Erwin have succeeded J. R. Lumpkin. 


Utah, 


Heber—Banks & Gerline have started in the lumber and 
hardware business. 
Virginia. 
Roanoke—The People’s Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 to engage in the 
lumber business. 


Washington. 


Wilbur—-H. M. Hansen has been succeeded by Hansen & 
Lyse. 


West Virginia, 


Prince—The Piney Lumber Company is in the hardwood 

saw mill business. } 
Wisconsin, 

Kiton—The F. W. Upham .Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by H. & T. Suter. 

Hebard—The Nelson Lumber & Boom Company is reported 
closing out. : 

Juneau—Sette & McCollar have succeeded Frank Roethle. 

Licking—McKee & Rexford are out of the shingle business. 

Monroe—Schar & Becker have succeeded W. A. Becker. 


Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—The Keewatin Lumber Company has bought the 
retail lumber yard of Dicks, Banning & Co. 





NEW IiLLs. 





Alabama. 


Opp—H. L. Berry & Co. are building a large saw mill. 
This is a new town near Hallton on the Alabama & Florida 
railroad. 

Trussville—George and Henry Roper will build a saw mill. 

Tuscumbia—David Werling, of Indiana, will build a large 
planing mill near here. 

Arkansas. 


Lake Village—The Cincinnati Cooperage Company will 
build a stave factory. 
Perryville (near) 

saw mill, 


Ik. Faisst, of Bryant, is building a large 


Georgia. 


Augusta—The Woodward Lumber Company is building a 

saw mill. 
Douglas 
Thomasville— I’. D. 

heading factory. 


W. D. Hill will build a saw mill. 
Desmuke, jr., will build a stave and 


Kentucky. 


Crofton—Simmons & Randolph will rebuild the handle fac- 

tory burned recently. ais 
Louisiana. 

Carroll (near)—Coleman Bros. have built a large saw mill. 

Longleaf—Crowell & Spencer will rebuild the mill burned 
recently. 

Maine. 

Bridgton—The Bridgton Lumber Company is building a 
new mill to replace the one burned. 

New Castle—J. O. Wing & Co. will erect a steam saw mill. 

North Waterboro—A. FE. Stevens & Co. are building a 
steam saw mill. 

Massachusetts. 

Belchertown—Pratt Bros. are building a new mill to re- 
place the one burned. 

Michigan. 

Doyle—The Arden Lumber Company, recently incorporated, 
will build a hardwood saw mill twelve miles east of Manis 
eaalt Ste. Marie—The Tymon Lumber Company is building 
a planing mill. 


Minnesota. 
Sacred Heart—McGregor Bros. & Co. are improving their 


plant._---Haug & Nellermoe are contemplating improvements. 
New York. 
Bainbridge—-D. J. Baker will build a planing mill. 
Middleburg (near)—M. L. Siver & Co. will rebuild the mill 
burned recently. . 


North Carolina. 

Burgaw—The Pender Lumber Company will build a dr 
kiln of 5,000 to 8,000 feet capacity. waned 4 

Raleigh—The Raleigh Manufacturing Company is adding 
machinery for the manufacture of hardwood specialties. 

Washington—The Freeman & Hodges Lumber Company 
will build a saw mill. 

Oregon. 

Sumpter (near)—Robert Service & Co., of Pocatella, Ida., 
are building a band mill, 40,000 feet capacity, and will build 
a planing mill. 

Texas. 
Laporte—Kaiser & Schmidt will build a saw mill. 


Washington. 
Blaine—L. W. David will build a saw and shingle mill 
and box factory. 
Wisconsin. 
Monica Junction—The Page & Landeck Lumber Company, 
of Milwaukee, will build a mill to be in operation by spring. 


Wyoming. 
Douglas— Marshall Bros. will rebuild the saw mill burned 


recently. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 


Logan—The gin and saw mill of J. Handley burned October 
4. Loss about $3,000, uninsured. 


California. 

Albion—The Albion Lumber Company's plant, dry kiln, 
400,000 feet of lumber, 1,000 tons of tan —- ond other 
property burned. Loss, $125,000 to $150,000; insurance 
unknown. 

Delaware. 

Milton—The saw mill, basket and box factory of R. C. 
Beardsley burned recently. Loss, $7,000; insured for $3,000. 
Georgia. 

Ashburn (near)—The Everett Lumber Company’s mil! 
burned. Total loss. an 


Irwinville—D. M. Hogan’s saw and gin mill burned. 


he Loss, 
$2,500; uninsured. 


Illinois, 


Pana—A. W. Parker’s planing mill and contents burned. 
Loss, $5,000; uninsured. 


Indiana. 
Bremen—The saw and planing mill of E. J. Thompson 
burned recently. Loss $5,000, uninsured. 
Lincoln City—E. C. Artman’s saw mill burned. Loss, 


$6,000; insured for $3,000. 


Louisiana. 

Longleaf—The large saw mill of Crowell & Spencer burned 
October 2. Loss, $25,000; insured for $11,500, The planer 
and lumber stock were saved. 

Washington (near)—Gibbons & Nicholson’s 
burned. Loss, $10,000; uninsured. 

Maine. 

Caribou—E. P. Grimes’ saw mill burned. 
partially insured. 


saw mill 


Loss $10,000, 


Maryland. 


Baltimore-—l'ire October 5 damaged the Canton Box Fac- 
tory (George G. Tyler) to the amount of $10,000, partially 
insured. 

Minnesota. 


Cloquet—Edward Fontaine’s clothing caught in the shaft 
of the Northern Lumber Company’s saw mill. It is thought 
he will die. 

Nebraska. 


Foster—The Edwards & Bradford lumber yard and office, 
also other property, burned October 1. 


New York. 


Middlebury. (near)—-M. L. Siver & Co.’s saw mill, 20,000 
feet of lumber and 70,000 logs burned recently ; uninsured. 

New York City—Loss of $5,000, covered by insurance, was 
caused by fire at the planing mill of William Kenzy and 
8. S. Wright. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delmont (near)—-Chalmers Remalay’s saw mill 
burned October 1, with $1,200 loss; uninsured. 

Trauger (near)—Seaner & Dewalt’s saw mill 
Loss, $2,500; uninsured. 

: Tennessee. 

Roberson Fork—Alford Bros.’ saw and planing mill burned. 

Loss, $15,000. 


plant 


burned. 


Washington. 


Blaine—The Erie Shingle Company's mill burned October 
4. Loss, $12,000; insured for $3,000. 


West Virginia. 


Grafton—Gramm & Magill's planing mill burned with a 
loss of $12,000; insurance, $4,000. 


Wisconsin. 


Charles Atwood’s saw, lath and shingle mill 
Loss, $3,500; uninsured. 


Wyoming. 


Bloomer 
burned recently. 


Douglas—-Marshall Bros.’ saw mill burned. Loss about 
$4,000. 
Ontario. 
Callendar——J. B. Smith & Son’s large saw mill burned 
recently. 
Dundas—Peter Westphail’s saw mill burned recently. 


OPP OOOO 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received, with the 
compliments of James Barker, general passenger and 
ticket. agent at St. Louis, Mo., a neat little penknife 
with very serviceable blades and. with transparent 
handles underneath of which upon one side is the 
inseription, “The Katy Flyer;” on the other side is the 
well known M., K. & T. monogram and the full-length 
portrait of a young woman ir traveling costume, who 
is evidently Katy, although she by no means looks to 
be such a rapid damsel as the name upon the other side 
of the knife would indicate. The “Katy Flyer” is gen- 
erally supposed to be the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railway fast train to Texas, Old Mexieo and Indian Ter- 
ritory, with elegant sleeping cars, free through chair 
ears, new equipment and all that characterizes first- 
class train service throughout the older settled portions 
of the country, and such service as one does not often 
find in the newer sections. The “Katy Flyer” souvenir 
will be much appreciated by all who receive it, and 
none the less so for Mr. Barker’s thoughtful injunction . 
which accompanies it—“Please don’t cut yourself.” 
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HOO-HOO IN ANNUAL SESSION. 





The Ninth Annual Gathering in the Lone Star State—A Great Showing in Finances—Commen- 
surate Dignity to be Attained—Choice of the New Year’s Supreme Nine—The Enter- 
tainment Features a Success —Site of the Next Annual in Abeyance. 





(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

DaLLaAs, Tex., Oct. 9.—Visitors to Dallas were not 
altogether prepared to face the weather which greeted 
them today, having to face a cold, old-fashioned Texas 
norther. In the hall of the Maccabees, at the regulation 
hour this mornimg—9:09—Snark of the Universe 
George W. Lock declared the ninth annual meeting of 
Hoo-Hoo open for business. After an opening prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, the Snark made his annual 
address, which contained some valuable suggestions 
regarding eligibility to Hoo-Hoo and went into details 
of other important features. Mayor Temple, of Dallas, 
formally welcomed the visitors amd response to his 
welcome was made in characteristic style by Colonel 
A. D. McLeod, of Ohio, Bojum of the order, A warm 


,reception was given 


The Scrivenoter’s Report. 


The report of the scrivenoter on the gencral fund em- 
braces the year ending September 9, but is carried to 
October 4 in the matter of receipts and disbursements, 
showing in detail a total of receipts, inclusive of the lat- 
ter date, of $21,198.71 and disbursements of $13,739.18, 
leaving a balance on hand of $7,459.33. On the perma- 
nent fund for relief the report shows receipts of $1,585.49 
and disbursements of $585, the balance remaining being 
$1,000.49. All disbursements are covered by vouchers 
and the disbursements from the permanent fund for re- 
lief, with the exception of donations aggregating $100, 
are protected by promissory notes bearing 6 percent in- 
terest. The financial report is itemized to the minutest 
detail and properly accounted for. 

The Scrivenoter’s report shows that eighty-three con- 
catenations have. been held during the Hoo-Hoo fiscal 
year, of which ten are credited to Vicegerent W. 8. Wil- 
son, of Georgia, with eighty-four regular and four hon- 
orary initiates, the next largest being six concatenations 
under the vicegerency of W. F. McClure, of Texas, with 
eighty-one regular and eleven honorary initiates, the 
others ranging from sixty-four regular initiations in 
Arkansas to ten states in which no initiations were held. 
The total number of initiates was 928 regular and 
twenty-eight honorary. The order lost thirty-nine mem- 
bers by death during the year and sixteen by resigna- 
tions, but none from expulsion, nor were charges pre- 
ferred against any member. 

Scrivenoter J. H. Baird closes his report “with hearty 
thanks to the other members of the Supreme Nine, and 
to each of the Vicegerents, for their loyal support and 
hearty co-operation in the year’s work.” 

The appointment of committees completed the first 
day’s business session. 

In accordance with previous announcement, local Hoo- 
iioo and the Texans generally have prepared elaborate 
entertainment features for the visiting Hoo-Hoo, the 
first of which included a yisit to the great Texas state 
fair this afternoon. In the evening the sterner sex 
were busy with the annual concatenation, while the 
ladies interested themselves in a reception given the 
visitors at the Windsor hotel. The local entertain- 
ment committee consists of A. G. Anderson, chairman; 
B. F. Orr, V. B. Curtis, J. I. Craven and R. B. Godley. 
The ladies’ committee is composed of Mmes. William 
H. O’Neil, 8. P. Darnell, A. P. Tenison, Jesse D. Padgett, 
N. W. Finlay, George W. Foster, J. R. Currie, William 
Rogers and Walker Ellis, and the Misses Telez, Padgett 
and Finlay. 

The evening was delightfully spent, and the first day 
was a most interesting one to the visitors. The attend- 
ance includes representation from most of the western 
and southern states, with some from the east and the 
Pacific coast. Accessions to the attendance are expected 
this evening and tomorrow. 


The Work of Wednesday. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Dattas, Tex., Oct. 10.—The business session of 
Wednesday was called to order at the prescribed hour, 
and was devoted to.commercial reports. W. E. Barns, of 
Missouri, chairman of a committee devoted to considera- 
tion of the good of the order, presented a paper treating 
of some radical changes in the conduct of Hoo-Hoo in the 
future, and its presentation caused a lively debate. The 
changes suggested embraced the establishment of a fixed 
ritual and initiatory program to be used at all con- 
catenations, without deviation; the suppression of all 
rough work or “horse play” and a ceremony for initiates 
more dignified in every respect. The paper also suggested 
the employment of an officer who shall devote his entire 
time to the work of the order, to supervise all concatern- 
tions personally and to see that the ritual and initiatory 
ceremonies shall be conformed to strictly, this officer to 
take the place of a Scrivenoter. On motion of George W. 
Schwartz, of Missouri, a committee of five was deter- 
mined upon, to report on the matter at the next annual 
meeting. The original motion was to report at the pres- 
ent meeting, but an amendment offered by W. B. Still- 
well, of Georgia, postponed the committee’s report until 
1901, in order that the matter might be presented in 
full to all Hoo-Hoo in the country. the amendment carry- 
ing unanimously. This constituted the chief feature of 
Wednesday’s business session, the other work being the 
attention given routine committee reports, 

The Osirian Cloister held a business session at 3 


o'clock this afternoon, followed by initiatory exercises 
and a banquet at the Oriental hotel at 6 o’clock. The 
banquet was largely attended, and many and appropriate 
toasts were offered and responded to. The Cloister ban- 
quet was most highly enjoyed. 

No special entertainment features were on the pro- 
gram for today. Most of the visiting Hoo-Hoo at- 
tended the state fair and the races in the afternoon. At 
night a huge Texas barbecue rounded out the day. The 
barbecue was held at one of Dallas’ famous German sum- 
mer gardens, and was attended by practically all the vis- 
iting Hoo-Hoo and their ladies, 

Wednesday brought a large number of Hoo-Hoo to the 
annual, and the order is much in evidence throughout 
the city. Probably 500 are in attendance. 


Proceedings of the Last Day. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,). 

Datias, Tex., October 11.—Thursday’s proceedings 
were devoted principally to the annual election of 
officers and selection of the site of the annual of 1901. 
The following is the result of the election: 

Snark of the Universe, William B. Stillwell, of Georgia. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. H. Weir, of Nebraska. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. F. McClure, of Texas. 

Bojum, C. M. Bunker, of Pennsylvania. 

Scrivenoter, J. H. Baird, of Tennessee. 

Jabberwock, N. H. Falk, of California. 

Custocatian, J. B. Wall, of New York. 

Arcanoper, C. W. Goodlander, of Kansas. 

Gurdon, J. R. Flotron, of Ohio. 

Put-in-Bay, Milwaukee, Buffalo and Norfolk, Va., 
were the prominent aspirants for the honor of enter- 
taining the next annual, but the matter was finally 
referred to the action of the Supreme Nine. Buffalo 
seems to have the call as the site for the next annual. 
The city made no claims at the last two annuals pre- 
ceding, deferring the presentation of her aspirations 
until, in addition to her many normal attractions, 
she could present those of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion; but, as stated, the matter is in the hands of 
the Supreme Nine, whose decision will be announced 
in due course. With these two matters disposed of 
the ninth annual meeting of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo concluded. 

The. chief entertainment feature of today was Bolling 
Arthur Johnson’s lecture on “First Things in Hoo- 
Hoo.” It was enthusiastically received by a big audi- 
ence at the Dallas opera house. In the afternoon the 
visitors were in attendance at the fair grounds as 
guests of the Hon, William F. Cody—Buffalo Bill. The 
regular annual group photograph of the Hoo-Hoo 
delegates and their ladies was taken at noon. 

A party of about seventy started on the trip to Old 
Mexico. They will be entertained by Capt. J. E. Me- 
Ginn, and it is said an elaborate program of enter- 
tainment and general sight seeing is in store for the 
tourists. 





Swelling the Year’s Total. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 6.—Vicegerent Snark G. W. 
Reed successfully wound up his term last night by 
holding a concatenation at Arlington. The officers 
presiding were: 

Snark, G. W. Reed. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, EK. H. Lewis. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, T. H. Claffey. 

Bojum, BE. Clark Evans. 

Jabberwock, W. J. Corbin. 

Scrivenoter, Ff. W. Graham. 

Arcanoper, H. W. Graham. 

Custocatian, T. G. Hastie. 

Gurdon, W. J. Morgan. 

The initiates were: 

John Edward McShane, of Trafton. 

George Kemp Hiatt, of Pilchuck. 

Louls Ignatius Martin, of Seattle. 

Joseph Shake Ferguson, of Arlington. 

Seneca Garnet Ketchum, of Sedrio-Woolley. 

George William Kunze, of Haller City. 

Frank George Kelly, of Arlington. 

James Charles Butler, of Arlington. 

Thirty out of town Hoo-Hoo were in attendance. 
“On the roof” was held at the Commercial hotel, and 
the menu (always unique in these gatherings) was as 
follows: 

Soup. 
Mock Horse, Ketchum style. New Snark Ochre, Calder in it. 
Claffey’s Gumbo, Red Cross Brewing. 
Fish. 
Tom Cods with Toad Stools. Smelts in Bad Odor. 
Scandinavian Stock Fish in Axle Grease. 
Salads. 
Salad Berries with Skid Oil Dressing. 
Fancy Butts with Hula Hula Dressing. 
Cold, 
Beans. Cocoanuts. Teicles. 
Tripe in Molasses. Hard Boiled Eggs. 
Game 
Pedro. Black Jack. 
Stud Horse Poker. 
Vegetables. 
Pumpkins. Egg Plant. 
Irish Potatoes ala M. J. Dorgan. 
Dessert. 
Angel Cake and Cockroaches. Ice Cream and Fried Liver. 
; Peanuts. a a 
Rainwater. Tumwater. Root Beer, 

A, B. Calder, of Tacoma, was recommended for the 

next Vicegerent Snark. ; 


Euchre. Faro. 
Old Maid. 


Prunes. Raw Onions 


Eight New Kittens at Buffalo. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct 10.—The second Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation held by Vicegerent Snark Stanton took place 
on October 3 with a good attendance and remarkably 
pleasant proceedings. Given as it was on the eve of 
the departure of Mr. Stanton for the Dallas meeting, it 
was a fitting last gathering during his administration, 
which has added twenty-four members to the order. The 
class this time consisted of C. A. Yeager, George B. 
Rose, H. S. Janes, E. T. Betts, William 8S. Hollister, 
E, V. Dunlevie and Anthony Miller of Buffalo, and W. 
G. Palmer, of North Tonawanda. The officers of the 
occasion were: C. H. Stanton, Snark; J. B. Wall, 
Senior Hoo-Hoo; J. J. Mossman, Junior Hoo-Hoo; W. 
W. Reilley, Bojum; F. H. Reilley, Secrivenoter; A. J. 
Chestnut, Jabberwock; IF. B. Emery, Custocatian; 
George Hager, Arcanoper; O. E. Yeager, Gurdon. The 
meeting took place as usual, at the Builders’ Exchange, 
and was followed by a neat supper at the Iroquois ho- 
tel. Among out of town attendants was Robert M. 
Nelson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, St. Louis; 
A. A. Allen, of Mount Morris, was also present, but is 
a member of last spring’s class and so is no stranger 
to the local organization. Mr. Stanton has done the 
order good service during his administration and it is 
to be hoped that the Dallas meeting will recognize the 
fact. 





Obituary. 


Nathan Waldstein. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—Nathan Waldstein, president 
of the Waldstein Lumber Company, died at his  resi- 
dence, 1824 Kennett place, this city, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 6. It was a shock to his host of friends among the 
lumbermen, for while it was known that he has been 
ill for several weeks serious results were not expected. 
Yor almost two years Mr. Waldstein has been afflicted 
with severe neuralgic pains in his face which, at times, 
caused him to stay at home in intense agony for a 
week or more, and for which last week he consented 
to have an operation performed, but his weakened cor- 
dition rendered him unable to get over tne shock. 

Mr. Waldstein was born in Berlin, Germany, in 1835 
and has been in this country since 1863. In 1865 he 
came to St. Louis and emgaged in the shoe business. 
Shortly after this he returned to the manufacturing of 
cotton batting, which had been his business in the old 
country. From 1871 to 1873 he was director of the 
German opera in this city. He afterwards was inter- 
ested in a hub and handle factory and did not go into 
the lumber business until 1880, His career as a lum- 








THE LATE NATHAN WALDSTEIN, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


berman has been particularly active and successful. 
He gave his whole attention to the hardwood branch 
of the trade and built up a business which extended to 
all parts of the country. 


Mr. Waldstein was ranked as among the most prominent 
lumbermen in St. Louis. Being a man of aesthetic taste 
and having a fondness for company, his list of friends was 
larger, perhaps, than that of any other lumberman in the 
city. Every one knew him and held him in the highest 
regard. An instance can be stated of this affection. When 
the body was lying in state a lumberman took the Hoo-Hoo 
button from his own coat and attached it to the coat lapel 
of the deceased, Mr. Waldstein having always taken an 
active interest in the order. With him charity was almost 
a fault, he never having been known to refuse alms to @ 
beggar. He had a wong See of pensioners, who looked to 
him when in trouble. e has twice been president of the 
Lumberman’s Exchange of St. Louis, and his name was fore- 
most in all things which the lumbermen attempted to do. 

Mr. Waldstein was married in Germany, but his wife died 
in less than a year, leaving one son, Franz, who is con- 
nected with the Waldstein Lumber Company. A nephew 
and niece also lived with him. 

The funeral was held on Monday, the services being at 
the house and the interment at Bellefontaine cemetery. The 
active pall bearers were A. H. Bohn, Edward Singer. Henry 
Heuer, Henry Kirch, Rudolph Srhebnnate and I. Schoen. 
The honorary pall bearers acting for the lumber fraternity 
were A, J. Lang, C. EB. Strifler, J. N. Verdin, Jack P. Rich- 
some, P. B. Little, R. M. Foy, N. H. Steele and William 

ruhe. 


The affairs of the Waldstein Lumber Compary are im 
the best possible shape and the business will! be com 
tinued without change 





Joseph C. Burley, a prominent lumberman, of Epping, N. 
H., died recently. aged 70 years. He was actively com 
nected with the banks of Epping, and lately was in 4 
nership with William Pow, of Exeter. He left a wife am 
five children, 
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C. C. Bailey, easterm representative of the True & 
True Company, of this city, was visiting at headquar- 
ters during the week. H. A. Ahrens, northern Illinois 
representative of the same company, has been visiting 
recently at his old home at Staunton, IIL 


Major George Green, of the George Green Lumber 
Company, this city, left on Monday last for Chattanooga, 
Tenn., where he attemded the reunion of the Army of 
the Cumberland on the battlefield of Chickamauga, 
October 9 and 10, 

J. K. Joice, manager of the D. 8S. Pate Lumber Com- 
pany, Fisher building, this city, has been quite ill at his 
home for several days, having been threatened with 
typhoid fever, but at last accounts he was improving, 
and it was believed would escape the malady. 

H. B. Leavitt, of Crandall & Leavitt, ‘Thirty-third 
street and Center avenue, this city, has been, during 
the past week, at Warren, Ark., where the firm’s saw 
mill is located. Mr. Leavitt reports a good trade ir 
yellow pine and says that the demand is now keepitig 
well up to the output of the mill. 

Johnson & Edwards, the lumber commission dealers, 
whose removal from No. 121 La Salle street to 604 
Roanoke building was announced last week, found the 
quarters at the last named place not adapted to their 
wants and have therefore again removed to room z 
Roanoke building and are now much more comfortably 
located. 

L. L. Terrell, of Columbia, Mo., manager of the Ter- 
rell-Crouch Lumber Company, Columbia, and also inter- 
ested in the Terrell & Brammer Lumber Company at 
Callao, Mo., was in Chicago this week on a sort of 
prospecting tour looking over the market. Mr. Terrell 
reports having had a first class trade during the sea- 
son to date and says that prospects are good for 
future business. 

The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, last 
year in the usual calendar season sent out a remarkably 
handsome little affair. This year it has planned to 
avoid the calendar deluge of about the first of the year 
and sends out one beginning with October. It is such a 
handsome one, however, that it would not have been apt 
to find its way to the waste basket, however plentiful 
calendars might be. 


James R. Martin, of H. C. Martin & Co., Attica, Ind., 
was in the city on Monday of this week visiting among 
some of the lumber and sash and door houses. Mr. 
Martin reports having had an excellent trade this sea- 
son, with good prospects for the balance of the year. 
Regarding politics, Mr. Martin said that it was looking 
favorable for McKinley im his locality and he believed 
that there would be some considerable republican gains 
in that region. 

John Schoen, of the Columbia Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, 65 Southport avenue, this city, reports an indif- 
ferent volume of trade for this season of the year, but 
is hopeful for better times after election. Mr. Schoen 
four years ago presided at a Bryan meeting and intro- 
‘duced Mr. Bryan to the audience, but is this year sup- 
porting McKinley and Roosevelt. 

C. L. Adler, the hardwood lumberman of Loomis 
street south of T'wenty-second, has been visiting his saw 
mill interests at Lyons, Ky., lately. He says that the 
demand for dressed poplar is somewhat beyond his 
ability to supply, but that the stock on hand of oak, 
ash and poplar in the rough is slightly above immediate 
needs. Mr. Adler visited several points in Kentucky dur- 
ing his recent visit and returned strongly convinced 
that the Blue Grass state will roll up a good, round 
majority for McKinley at the approaching election. 

W. O. King, of W. O. King & Co., hardwood dealers 
at the Loomis street bridge, this city, returned this 
week from a two weeks’ visit at West Baden, Ind., where 
he went for a little recuperation. During his absence, 
however, he embraced the opportunity of looking over 
some fine stocks of white oak in that vicinity and made 
several purchases, shipments of which are now being 
received daily at the yard. W. O. King & Co. have 
om hand a stock of general hardwoods, including maple, 
oak, ash, poplar, birch and basswood and also carry 
a stock of yellow pine, and are well prepared to serve 
the wants of the trade. 

_©. L. Cross, representative in this territory of the 
Southern Cypress Company, Limited, this week made 
a sale of sixty cars of 1x4, 1x5 and 1x6 inch cypress, 
15 to 28 inches long, to be used in the manufacture 
of washing machines, at the rate of about 70,000 feet 
& month, the total sale beimg equivalent to 1,000,000 
feet. He states that the factory in question had been 
using white pine until a few months ago, when they 
began to experiment with cypress’ ana found it so 
satisfactory that they have adopted it altogether. Mr. 
Cross, be it said, has been quite successful in introduc- 
mg cypress into various new chamnels in this section 
of the country, having made a study of the wood and 
its adaptability to various purposes. 

Phil F. Simons, representing the hardwood lumber 
firm of D, L. Gillespie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa,, has been in 
‘ew Orleans and vicinity of late for the purpose of buy- 
mg about 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine for shipment 
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east. The firm had recently. sold a couple of orders for 
yellow pine building material for delivery at New 
York and Pittsburg, amounting to over 2,000,000 feet, 
and found it necessary to add somewhat to their stock 
on hand. Mr. Simons reports business improving in the 
sections he has visited lately, and adds that stocks of 
yellow pine in the south are generally increasing. He 
reports a good demand for export oak in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Tennessee, although the prices quoted 
are rather too low to please the mill men. 

Professor Mayr, of Munich university, Munich, Ba- 
varia, head of the forestry department of that well 
known educational institution, and who was referred to 
two weeks ago in the “Editor’s European Observations,” 
is spoken of for the chair of forestry of Harvard uni- 
versity. Professor Mayr has spent two years in this 
country in making a study of American forests, and one 
year among the forests of Japan, and is also en- 
tirely familiar with all forestry systems of the world. 
He is well versed in English and other modern lan- 
guages and would make a valuable acquisition to the 
ranks of American foresters and to the faculty of Har- 
vard college, which, in this instance, has lived up to 
its usual reputation of always endeavoring to get the 
best. 

John Cashin, an inspector and shipper of West Duluth, 
Minn., writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a man 
named Andrew O'Neill, or William A. O'Neill, repre- 
sents himself as being a partner in the firm of Cashin, 
O’Neill & Co., and has lately called on a number of firms 
in Chicago and elsewhere with some object in view, of the 
nature of which Mr. Cashin declares he is ignorant. 
Several parties mentioned by Mr. Cashin upon whom 
O’Neill had called were telephoned by the LUMBERMAN, 
and stated that O’Neill had represented himself as a 
member of the firm, and in some cases had sold lumber. 
One party stated ‘that he had received an acknowledg- 
ment from Mr. Cashin of an order for a carload of lum- 
ber given to O’Neill, but had not yet received the lumber. 
Mr. Cashin’s disavowal of any partnership connection 
with O’Neill is, however, decidedly emphatic. 

E. H. R. Green, of political and railroad fame im Texas, 
and generally throughout the country, was a visitor 
in Chicago on Monday of this week, but on Monday 
night hurried off to attend the annual Hoo-Hoo conven- 
tion at Dallas, Tex., for Mr. Green, while incidentally 
president and general manager of the Texas Midland 
railroad and chairman of the Republican State Central 
Committee of Texas, is particularly a loyal Hoo-Hoo, 
whose number runs away back into the 500 series and 
who rarely misses an opportunity to attend a concatena- 
tion or an annual meeting. Doubtless on his journey 
south he was entertained amusingly by reminiscences of 
that night in April, 1893, when he bravely rode astride 
the Hoo-Hoo cat, and pathetically by recalling the site 
of that evening’s festivities, the old Beach hotel at Gal- 
veston, now a scene of destruction and desolation. 

Editor Harry Wilkinson, of the Chicago Banker, 
has returned from the American Bankers’ convention 
held at Richmond, October 2-4, 1900, and is very enthusi- 
astiec over the reception which was accorded the bank- 
ers in that city. There was very little business of 
importance to transact and the bankers felt that the 
gold standard was safe with the voters of the country, 
so they gave their time very largely to social affairs, 
After mentioning these things, Mr. Wilkinson says: 
“When all these things are said, there is that which 
cannot be described—the refinement which generations 
of culture give to manners, the beauty of the women, 
and the gallantry of the Virginia courtier, the certainty 
that worth makes the man in the Old Dominion.” Mr. 
Wilkinson has here summed up in a sentence a south- 
ern type of character which will be readily recognized 
by any of our readers who have ever partaken of south- 
ern hospitality. 

Spencer S. Bullis, general manager of the Gulf & 
Ship Island railroad, of Mississippi, was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Bullis was formerly a prominent lumber 
operator in Pennsylvania and western New York, with 
residence at Olean, in the latter state, but since 1895 
he has been in Mississippi, where his residence is at 
Gulfport. He, with two associates, took up the old 
and practically abandoned project of the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad, on which a few miles of grading had 
been done, and Mr. Bullis has made it a factor in the 
southern lumber trade. He began operations January 
1, 1896, and now there are 250 miles of road reaching 
northwest from Gulfport to Laurel, Hattiesburg, Colum- 
bia, and Jackson, at the latter point connecting with 
the Illinois Central. Five years ago there was not a 
saw. mill along its location except at junction points, 
while now there are seventy-five or eighty saw mills 
served by it. It opened up a magnificent tract of long- 
leaf pine and has developed a heavy business, both 
domestic and “export, about one-third of its traffic 
being toward Gulfport, where it is loaded on lighters 
for transfer to vessels lying in Ship Island harbor, one 
of the finest harbors on the gulf and perhaps the best 
natural one. Congress has appropriated $200,000 for 
dredging the few miles necessary to take deep water 
to Gulfport, and the piers of the Gulf & Ship Island, 
and Mr. Bullis says that in all probability it will be 
but a short time before there will be ocean vessels 
lying at his docks. 


Conditions in a Wool Country. 

J. H. Goodrich, of the Goddrich Lumber Company, 
Great Falls, Mont., was in Chicago this week on his 
way home from the far east, where he had been in at- 
tendance upon the funeral of a relative. Mr. Goodrich 
reports an excellent condition of business in Montana, 
in lumber as well as other commodities. His firm hand- 
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les native yellow pine, fir and tamarack, a considerable 
amount of the latter wood being used for finishing pur- 
poses, for which it makes an excellent material. 

Speaking generally of the prosperity of the state, he 
said that Great Falls is the largest initial wool shipping 
point in the world and that the sheep raising and wool 
growing business, which was in a sad state for a num- 
ber of years prior to the revision of the taritf as apptied 
to wool, has since that time been on the boom. Conse- 
quently, he states, the wool growers of Montana believe 
that no change should be made in business matters as 
at present conducted, and they are therefore not in 
favor of any change in the administration. Montana 
has been benefited in various other ways, notably by the 
duty on lead, the duty om hides, the duty on barley and 
other products of the soil, and also, Mr. Goodrich believes, 
by the duty upon lumber. He believes that therefore for 
these reasons Montana will vote this fall for the con- 
tinuance of the present administration for another four 
years. About 10,000,000 pounds of wool were shipped 
from Great Falls last year at 15 cents a pound, with 7 
and 8 cents a pound quoted by Mr, Goodrich as current 
rates under the last democratic administration. ‘The 
coal business. in Montana is also extremely prosperous. 

Great Falls is a great railway center. and Mr. Good- 
rich claims that the best paying piece of road in the 
Great Northern system is that leading out from Great 
Falls, which hauls coal in cne direction and ore in the 
other to Great Falis, where several other railways are 
equally busy in handling the commerce of the city. ‘he 
output of the coal mines in the vicinity of Great Falls 
is 12,000 tons a day, and the neighboring smelters 
are great distributers of money, one institution alone 
having a pay-roll of $100,000 a month. The proximity 
of both the ore and the fuel makes this a peculiarly ad- 
vantageous place for smelters, as they can be operated 
here more cheaply than elsewhere in Montana. 








End of the Strike. 


As is well known by most of our readers, the strike 
of the unions affiliated with the Building ‘trades Coun- 
cil, of this city, has been practically at an end for two 
months past, building operations having been carried 
forward during all this period without serious hindrance 
and many of the striking union men having returned 
to work regardless of their connection with the unions. 
However, the strike has never been officially declared at 
an end, but now steps are being taken which will 
probably bring about that result within a few days. 
Several of the prominent unions have severed their 
allegiance to the Building Trades Council, and its presi- 
dent, Mr. Carroll, who was responsible for a great 
deal of the difficulty, has been deposed. Several others 
of the trades unions have signified their intention of 
withdrawing from the council and forming a new organi- 
zation upon a more liberal basis, and the indications are 
conclusive that the Building Trades Council will shortly 
be but a memory and a rather malodorous one at that. 

The carpenters’ executive council, of the city, which 
embraces two distinct bodies of carpenters’ unions, has 
asked for a conference with the Carpenters’ & Builders’ 
Association, an organization composed of employers, in 
order to agree upon a settlement of the differences 
heretofore existing between the two bodies, and the 
sheet metal workers have taken similar action. This 
is regarded as a victory for the contractors’ associa- 
tion, which has steadily refused to negotiate with the 
Building Trades Council. The latter body, by the action 
of the carpenters’ and sheet metal workers’ unions, is 
entirely ignored, 

An early settlement of the disagreement existing since 
April 1 between the employers and employed therefore 
promises to be at hand. It is to be hoped that work- 
ing agreements may be made between the employers 
and their employees by which future difficulties of the 
disgraceful character existing in this city throughout 
the building season of 1900 and which have been. the 
means of paralyzing the building industry not only 
in Chicago, but to some extent throughout the entire 
country, will be henceforth and forever avoided. 


SPAIN 
TRADE NOTES AT TOLEDO. 


Toxepo, O., Oct. 10.—The lumber dealers of this place 
give good and encouraging reports of the general condi- 
tion of business. The month of September proved a 
very profitable one for both the wholesale and retail 
firms. Present indications point toward a highly pros- 
perous business for October. 

The Western Manufacturing Company reports a grad- 
ual and satisfactory increase in business since August. 
It has several large contracts for local institutions, 
among them being the Polish Parochial school. This 
beautiful structure is to be finished throughout with 
the best quality of oak. ‘ 

The William Peter concern has all the business it 
can handle, and anticipates a busy season. This con- 
cern places great stress on the influence the coming 
presidential election will have on business among the 
lumber dealers especially. Bryan’s election will have a 
depressing effect on the lumber business. “It will dis- 
place confidence and for at least twelve months business 
generally will suffer. You won’t be able to get a dollar 
or a contract for at least a year after the democratic 
success is announced, if it is announced.” This is the 
opinion of a member of the above named firm. He 
thinks McKinley’s re-election will insure better pros- 
pects and more businéss than has ever been witnessed 
in this country. 

Trotter & Hanson, the W. H. H. Smith Company, the 
Ephardt Lumber Company, Barbour & Starr and 
Barnes & Mauk all furnish encouraging reports regard- 
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ing the lumber business. They have no complaints to 
make and expect to have the best season experienced in 
a long time. 

Ira A. Bennett, of the Bennett Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, Detroit and Sandusky, was in Toledo last. week. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


-There is quite a general report from the sash and 
door wholesalers of this market of improved trade and 
a satisfactory maintenance of prices. Orders are said to 
be coming in with good volume, and while most of the 
firms engaged in this line could do more were it neces- 
sary, they are fairly well satisfied with their current 
volume of demand. Inquiries for odd work do ngt 
appear to have slacked oi materially, and the estimat- 
ing departments continue busily employed in sending 
out estimates on all kinds of mill work. On the whole 
since the re-establishment of prices on a uniform basis 
a decidedly better tone has been imparted to all depart- 
ments of the industry and the sore feeling that had 
been generated among the wholesalers of competing sec- 
tions by the unreasonable price-cutting existing last 
month has almost if not quite disappeared. 

* a * 


From a sash and door standpoint, retail trade in 
the country is fairly good for the season and compara- 
tively remunerative. As far as can be learned the new 
discounts are being generally maintained, although 
there are occasionally weak spots encountered in one 
or two sections. It is said, for instance, that about as 
much chopping of prices as has heretofore been the case 
is still to be observed in southern Wisconsin, which 
if unfortunate to say the least. ‘lhe wholesalers of this 
market state that they have found no such friction in 
the territory reached from this point and that they 
are able to get list on practically every item. No espe- 
cial complaint comes from any other section, so far as 
known, and doubtiess the slight discrepancies referred 
to in Wisconsin territory will be smoothed over in time. 
Retail dealers are apparently well satisfied with the 
present status of the market, having less indisposition 
to buy, as they are not now afraid that their competi- 
tors will be abie to secure goods at less prices than they 
themselves are paying. 

* 








* * 


The independent window glass manufacturers of the 
country heid a meeting at Pittsburg last week at which 
they decided to form an organization for the purpose 
of establishing a selling agency for their product. ‘Lhe 
independent manufacturers have apparently at last 
begun to recognize the benefits of organization and in 
establishing a selling agency they ‘have taken a long 
step in advance toward the adoption of modern business 
methods. 

7 * * 

As far as the cutters’ and flatteners’ strike is con- 
cerned, the situation remains practically the same as 
heretofore. The combine factories are all in operation 
with a total capacity estimated at two-thirds of their 
ordinary output. they have already begun shipping 
glass and expect to be able in a short time to catch up 
with their orders. Of the independent factories, whicn 
control 1,100 pots, there are now about 615 pots in 
operation and it was expected that 100 more pots would 
be added during the past week. Appearances indicate 
that the cutters’ and flatteners’ organizations are 
already beaten, although they are still putting up a 
firm iront and attect to convey the idea that they 
are in a fair way to win, but trom an outside stand- 
point it does not look as if such would be the outcome, 
although they say that they have funds sufficient on 
hand to sustain them until January 1. 

* * * 


A better tone is noted to the market for doors, sash 
and blinds in the neighborhood of New York. It can- 
not be said that more building 1s going on, or even that 
more seems to be contemplated, but the manufacturers 
recognize the improvement in the lumber trade and real- 
ize that there are bound to be better conditions as soon 
as the election is settled one way or the other. Slashing 
of prices does not appear to be quite as general as it 
was and yet it cannot be asserted with truth that 
figures are being upheld. 

* * * 

The woodworkers of Buffalo, N. Y., still report that 
there is not business enough to go around, especially 
in doors. Buffalo is not helping the demand out very 
much and when it comes to the eastern requirement there 
is so much pulling and hauling that it is no wonder that 
prices should be lower than is satisfactory to the trade. 
So far there is not much prospect of an immediate 
improvement and the mills are looking forward to a 
very slack winter; for though the east is buying rather 
more than formerly in all sorts of lumber, it appears 
that there are no orders ahead. 

* J * 

Boston dealers are pretty well filled up with stock, 
especially so in doors, and although perfectly ready to 
take on whatever offers at a satisfactory price, they are 
limited. by the room in their warehouses. Cedar. doors 
are coming in in increasing quantities, and the price 
is remarkably firm, being about midway between that 
of pine and cypress. Whitewood doors are a little quiet. 
Pine doors are firm though quiet, 

* * ” 

The sash, door and blind works of Baltimore, Md., 
are only moderately busy, and prices lack that marked 
buoyancy which characterized last year’s business... But 
the volume of trade is well up to the normal, while 


the returns are sufficiently large to render the trade 
remunerative. The balance of the year is not expected 
to develop anything of an unusual nature, but the 
results for the twelve months are expected to show a 
fair average. 

* * * 

The sash and door trade in the Kansas City territory 
is more satisfactory than it has been for several months, 
owing to the fact that there is an earnest effort being 
made to maintain the new discounts effective October 1. 
The demand is improving as the season advances and 
the jobbers are getting in quite a lot of orders. There 
is no apparent disposition on the part of dealers, how- 
ever, to stock up heavily and they will only buy as 
they have call for the goods. ‘There is no complaint 
to make as to the demand for odd work and the mills 
will probably be able to run full time clear through 
the year, making one of the best years in that line 
they have ever had at Kansas City. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Four weeks before the election of 1896 a lumberman 
walking along the street in Chicago saw another lumber- 
man approaching him with an apparently heavy package 
on his shoulder. “What under the sun have you there?” 
he asked. The reply was, “This is $30,000 in gold that 
1 have had in a vault. 1 have made up my mind that 
the election is over and there is no danger of free sil- 
ver, so 1 am going to put it in the bank, where I ought 
to have had it all the time.’ That seems to express 
the situation with some lumbermen at the present time. 
They have concluded to go ahead with their business. 

* ° * 








This department seems to have been in error last week 
in assuming that there would be no increase in the de- 
mand until after the election, for the increase is with 
us. Demand is greater, shipments are larger and there 
is a general activity and bustle in the trade which was 
not expected for at least five weeks to come. The 
familiar talk about waiting for the election result is 
still to be found in our market and correspondence col- 
umns, but in most sections of the country there is a 
partial abandonment of the waiting policy. There is a 
growing number of business men who are confident that 
they can accurately presage the result of the election. 
With that confidence the excuse for further delay in 
placing orders for lumber that will be needed this fall 
disappears. ‘This is especially the case with wholesale 
consumers of lumber like the car companies, railroad 
companies, manufacturing establishments, box factories 
and the like. The number of the optimists is sufficient 
to make the impress upon the trade which is noted this 
week. 

* * = 

Assuming the correctness of their conclusions as to the 
election outcome, their buying policy is a sound one. 
There is every reason to believe that prices are abso- 
lutely at the bottom. Even Buffalo and Tonawanda 
concede that point as to white pine, while-the harden- 
ing tendency in yellow pine, coincident with an accumu- 
lation of orders at the mills and inability promptly 
to fill orders received, points to the conclusion that the 
demoralization in the southern product is at an end, and 
that if prices are not quite uniform they will be evened 
up on the higher rather than the lower average basis. 
The opinion is that the lumber bought now is likely to 
show a decidedly better profit than that purchased a 


few weeks hence. 
* * * 


In addition to this matter is the growing scarcity of 
cars, or rather the scarcity which has suddenly become 
full grown. People who fen predicted a car famine 
for this fall were almost ready to acknowledge them- 
selves false prophets, but now their predictions are 
more than justified; for not only is there a scarcity of 
rolling stock in the southwest, in which section it was 
especially likely, but it extends practically all over 
the country, except in the northwest where the light 
crops of the Dakotas make a less than usual fall demand 
upon railroad equipment, 

* - * 


It is a really remarkable situation. The complaint 
of inadequate car supply is heard from all over the 
south, except perhaps in less degree in the southeast, 
in the central northern states and in the east. Why 
there should be this all pervading scarcity is difficult 
to understand, unless pay the anthracite coal strike 
may have so increased the demand for bituminous coal 
as to affect the supply of cars for all sorts of traffic. 
Yet this explanation seems rather far fetched. The 
conclusion is certain, however, that it means a heavy 
volume of traffic on the part of the railroads, indicating 
a larger movement than a few weeks ago was anticipated. 

s * * 

The white pine market is showing better condition, 
though as it has not been in as demoralized a state as 
some others there is no chance for so marked a change. 
There recently have been reports of white pine from the 
northwest being dumped somewhat outside of its reg- 
ular territory in the west, and some low prices have 
been made in Chicago on considerable orders, but on the 
whole there has been within the last few days a firmer 
tendency, particularly in the Lake Superior cargo towns. 
The eastern cargo markets have made up their minds 
that no concessions are hereafter to be expected, and 
there has been a greater amount of buying and also 
of shipping. The greatest weakness in white pine 


seems to be in low grade boards, though that weakness 
is confined to certain territory. Some interior mills 
have had what they felt to be a surplus of low grade 
boards and some of them dimensions, but in the main 
the western piece stuff market is firm. No. 1 white pine 
lath are scarce and selling at slightly higher figures. 
Ps * * = 

There has been much complaint of late by retailers 
who secured their supply from Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota of delays in shipments. This has been caused 
by the almost unprecedented flood conditions which 
have prevailed in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Last week 
scores of mills were shut down because of high water 
and many others were unable to load, so that consider- 
able embarrassment was caused for the time being. 
‘This condition is passing away, however, as far as cur- 
rent shipments are concerned, and the only effect now 
to be observed is in logging operations. In considerable 
sections of Wisconsin and Minnesota it is impossible 
to do anything in the swamps and in many cases work 
must be suspended until cold weather. 

* * * 


The position of hemlock has improved in the east and 
the movement is now somewhat heavier in the west, 
but stimulated in the latter section by low prices. The 
Wisconsin mills seem to have no present standard of 
value, at least on large orders, for those who are out 
with heavy bills say that the quotations they receive 
will have a range of as much as $3 on the same items, 
and sometimes more than that. Notwithstanding this 
condition of things the stock of hemlock is not over 
large, and the chances are that by spring many of the 
manufacturers will be berating themselves for their 
shortsighted policy of the present. 

* * * 


The consumptive requirement is appreciably better 
than it was. Building in the cities is, considering 
the season, decidedly larger than it was a month or 
two ago, while all over the country work under way is 
being pushed forward and a good deal of new work 
is being begun. Those who have traveled through IIli- 
nois recently say that almost everywhere the retailers 
are extremely busy. Jowa and Ohio are flourishing, and 
there is a large demand upon the retail stocks almost 
everywhere in the west, although in some sections, owing 
to unfavorable crop results, trade is certain to con- 
tinue light throughout the fall. 


The practical close of the Chicago building trade 
strike is encouraging to builders and lumbermen all 
over the country. The increased amount of building 
under way in Chicago, bringing the current consumption 
up to something like what it should be, is a distinct 
relief to northwestern manufacturers who, unable to 
find their usual amount of business in Chicago, have 
been obliged to force their product in other directions. 
The best effect, however, of the improved Chicago out- 
look is seen in the better tone it gives to the trade 


everywhere, 
s * * 


Cypress, active as it has been of late, continues to 
show improvement. The demand is especially heavy 
from the west, while rather light from the east. This 
is the season when the brewers and other users of tank 
material are sending in their requisitions, and they find 
it extremely difficult to have them filled. ‘The stock of 
tank lumber in the cypress districts is inadequate to the 
demand. Naturally under such conditions their prices 
are unshakable, though those in authority have not yet 
decided upon an advance. Cypress shingles are moving 
fully up to the supply and shipping capacity. 

* * * 


In the hardwoods there is a better feeling, resulting 
from a larger number of inquiries and somewhat heavier 
sales, but as yet there has been no noticeable improve- 
ment in that line. The fact is developing, however, that 
stocks at the mills are light. Only occasionally is a 
producer found with a normal stock, while many are 
absolutely cleaned out. The demand during the year 
for hardwoods has not been as large as last, but the 
product has been considerably less, so that there is no 
oversupply. What stocks there are are mainly in the 
hands of wholesalers, 

* * * 

The export business is still limited by the high ocean 
rates and lack of vessel room. It is hoped, however, 
that the practical settlement of the South African war 
and the lessened tension in regard to China will relieve 
enough vessels so that business can be transacted more 
satisfactorily. We have this week from New Orleans 
a statement of conditions there, materially affecting 
hardwood exports from that city, which will be of 
interest in this connection. 

* * oe 


The shingle market shows decided improvement. 
Prices are firm and slightly higher on some lines. As 
the season advances it is evident that there is no over- 
supply and a great many buyers who were depending 
upon picking up whatever they needed as they wanted 
them are experiencing difficulty in filling their require- 


ments. 
+ * * 


Altogether the lumber market of the country shows 
a decidedly better condition than a week ago and Lars 
ages a growing trade until the approach of winter shal 
close it down. In almost every line there is to be no 
oversupply carried into the winter, so that the year 
promises to close with conditions favorable for 4” 
active and profitable trade, with firm values in the 
coming year. 
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Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The improvement noted at the wholesale 
yards last week has continued and most of the dealers 
are now doing a comparatively satisfactory business. 
While considerable trade is being held back awaiting 
the outcome of the election, there is nevertheless more 
doing than could perhaps be expected under the circum- 
stances. It is quite evident that retail dealers im the 
country are letting their stocks run down to an unusu- 
ally low point, as nearly all of the orders coming in 
are for immediate or early shipment, which demon- 
strates poorly assorted stocks at retail points, showing 
that every time the retailer sells anything he is com- 
pelled to order it from the wholesaler. On the present 
showing trade at some retail points is apparently quite 
active. 

In consequence of the improved demand, slight though 
it may be, prices have evidently made a turn for the 
better. Dealers no longer feel that they are forced 
to make a liberal concession on a bill in order to obtain 
it, and their salesmen are mot falling over each other 
in order to grasp a coveted order. Where there is any 
cutting indulged in on any item, however, it is often 
for the purpose of “sweetening” the order, the seller 
getting full prices on the other items. 

Sales of lumber for local delivery are now showing 
quite an improvement, as building is again going for- 
ward actively in nearly every section of the city. The 
number of mew structures for which building permits 
were issued last week was 98, with an estimated cost of 
$1,937,450, as against $676,300 the previous week, $344,- 
300 the corresponding week of 1899, $372,775 for the 
corresponding week of 1898, $461,050 the corresponding 
week of 1897 and $288,450 the same week of 1896. 
Included in the total of last week’s building permits 
is the new Marshall Field & Co. retail building on 
State street, which is to be a twelve-story structure 
extending from Randolph to Washimgton streets, the 
estimated cost of which will be nearly $1,500,000. The 
construction work is to begin early in the spring. 

About ten or a dozen cargoes have made their appear- 
ance on the market since the last report; and 
while the demand has not been at all pressing 
sales have been made with a moderate degree of prompt- 
ness. The larger dealers seem fairly well supplied with 
stock and are apparently not interested in anything that 
is offered on the market, most of them being busy in 
receiving stocks that they have purchased previously 
and which occupy all their spare dock room. The feel- 
ing appears to be somewhat weaker in low grade inch, 
but on most items prices are being well sustained. Some 
common inch is being sold as low as $14.50, but this 
is exceptional, the range being from $15 to $17. Hem- 
lock brings from $8.50 to $9, according to quality. 
White cedar shingles are quoted at from $2 to $2.05 and 
occasional sales are made at $2.10. No. 1 white pine 
lath are quoted at $2.75 or sometimes a little better, 
mixed lath ranging from $2.40 to $2.50. There is 
some No. 2 lath coming into the market by rail at 
about $1.75. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber manufacturers are busy 
recapitulating the business during the month of Sep- 
tember. The figures for the shipments and receipts for 
the month are at hand, and they make a very favorable 
showing, especially when it is considered that all of the 
conditions for a large white pine trade were not the most 
satisfactory. During the past decade the records for Sep- 
tember have only twice been larger than this year. In 
September of 1890 nearly 500,000 feet more of lumber 
was shipped, and in 1899 the shipments for September 
were much larger. 

The present demand for white pine is good, values are 
well maintained and the usual election apathy which pre- 
dominates during national campaign years is not em- 
phasized to a noteworthy extent, although there is some 
slight falling off due to this cause. Locally, Minneapolis 
has experienced a building boom, and, of course, there is 
a good demand at this point. Figures showing the 
building permits for the first nine months of the year 
as compared with a similar period in 1899 show a pos- 
itive gain in building operations in this city of over 
$1,000,000. In 1899 the total value of the buildings for 
which permits had been issued during the first nine 
months of the year was $2,288,796, as compared with 
$3,258,623 for this year. 

_ The table of receipts and shipments for the past week 
is as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments. 
Wednesday 5 acer  eheee dias ate Mae 300,000 1,785,000 
Thursday ee ree Pree 165,000 1,710,000 
Ue [Sareea 150,000 1,800,000 
a a ce 300,000 1,890,000 
Monday BCG Wan Hike sltletctcehe 225,000 1,140,000 
SE ok 5 Gove ned Se 645,000 1,635,000 
WOO Wek s Ss sto’ s crue rene 1,785,000 9,960,000 
LMM WOMiiiee cS, axis 1,500,000 11,025,000 
i Oni pare eee 285,000 
EE 5 gts Ck eae cba 1,065,000 
LOS FORGs. 56 65 boa cee eden 2,205,000 10,050,000 
a ee 


Saginaw Valley. The market shows some improve- 
ment, but only a few sales in large quantities have 
been reported. Sales aggregating 3,000,000 feet were 
made on the docks, but the figures are not named though 
good prices are claimed. Only a limited quantity of 
lumber in manufacturers’ hands is on the market except 
'n car lots. In the yards there is also some improve- 
ment and dealers talked with say that business ié fairly 
good. The box trade has fallen off some but the out- 
look is more cheerful and a good winter business is 
predicted. The planing mills are being operated stead- 


“will have a bad effect on the market here. 


ily at full time and there is a large amount of finished 
products being moved by rail. 





Buffalo, N. Y.. Serious cutting of white pine prices 
is reported from Tonawanda, and unless it stop soon it 
It does not 
appear to be understood here just how this war came 
up, though for a time Tonawanda was a center of con- 
signment selling, which is a fruitful cause of cutting, 
but of late there has been very little sent there on those 
terms till this fall. If dealers will take a trip to Duluth 
or any other white pine producing center there will be 
a change of tactics without doubt, for there is no 
weakening of prices there. No. 3 boards are firm at 
$12.50 in Duluth. It is not denied that some can be had 
for $12, but im all cases this means an odd lot in some 
way. There is nothing in white pine that is really 
plenty here but barn boards, while in box and from No. 
2 cuts up there is nothimg really flush, so it is the worst 
sort of folly to let the price slacken. There is a better 
demand east, including lath, No. 1 white pine selling 
for $3, mixed at $2.75, and No. 2 at $2.50. 





Boston, Mass. ‘The widely divergent reports from 
different salesmen from the white pine houses cause 
it to be extremely difficult to make a reliable picture 
of the present market. The great bulk of opinion, how- 
ever, is that prices are firm, and particularly so on 
some items. The same fellows also report that orders 
are exceedingly scarce and buyers utterly indifferent. 





Spruce. 


New York City. There is a decided upward ten- 
dency in spruce. Northern has advanced $1 a thousand 
for firsts and seconds and the price is now $20, while 
for eastern spruce timber there is a jump of about $3. 
The demand is fair but this advance is made by manu- 
facturers because they believe they are only anticipat- 
ing a general advance sure to come when the election 
goes what they denominate the right way. 





—e—e——r—wrrm 


Boston, Mass. Spruce is still forging ahead with the 
demand just a little overtopping the supply, though 
not enough so to warrant any talk of advancing prices. 
The list has remained the same for some time, but as 
a matter of fact prices have so materially advanced 
that all who a few weeks ago were unreservedly cut- 
ting the list now hold strongly and firmly up to the 
last dollar and get the price, too. 





Bangor, Me. ‘The news this week from the New York 
market is rather encouraging to the spruce men. Car- 
goes that have arrived have been placed at better prices 
than they would have brought a week earlier, narrow 
selling at $14 to $14.50 a thousand feet, while 10 and 12 
inch sold at $15 to $16. The demand, while not strong, 
is improving as the season advances, and there is reason 
to believe that in late October and in November good 
prices can be realized on considerable quantities—on all 
that is likely to be received, as the eastern mills will 
soon be shutting down. Lath are firm at $2 with an 
increasing demand. 


—_—eeererrn 


Portland, Me. In the domestic market the demand 
is good with prospect of a little advance in prices. 
Frames 9-inch and under are selling for $15; 10 to 12 
inch, $17; spruce clapboards, $30, $28 and $23 for extras, 
clears and second clears, respectively, and cedar shin- 
gles $2.90, $2.50 and $1.90 for extras, clears and second 
clears. Export business is unusually quiet. orders being 
very scarce. At present not a vessel is loading for 
South America and but one is chartered. Three small 
vessels are chartered for the West Indies, 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Trade in posts has fallen away 
somewhat during the past week. It is believed the 
unfavorable conditions in country districts have been 
the cause for this weakening of the market. Heavy 
rains have made the country roads almost impassable 
for heavy loads and farmers are not purchasing heavily. 
As expected, the trade in poles still continues dull and 
no developments are looked for in this direction before 
the regular winter purchasing shall begin. Values 
are not entirely satisfactory, although there is little 
complaint among handlers. 











Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood situation from the stand- 
point of the Chicago market has not shown ary material 
improvement within the week, and to not improve at 
this season of the year is not to be regarded as any- 
thing short of a discouraging feature. Trade as a rule 
has kept up in good shape through the summer and 
considering the character and extent of the strike in 
the building trades has been really heavier than could 
have been anticipated. With the gradual resumption of 
building operations in the city toward fall there was 
a corresponding improvement in the demand for vari- 





ous kinds of finishing lumber; and this, supplemented 
by a steady demand for car lots from various parts 
of the country, contributed to form a fair volume of 
trade im the sum total. Now that the local demand 
has increased somewhat, the outside trade appears to 
have fallen off, so that at most of the local yards this 
month’s business has thus far been considerably below 
last month and possibly no change for the better can 
be looked for until after election. 

The prospect is not without a gleam of sunshine, how- 
ever, for lately considerable activity is being manifested 
among the furniture manufacturers, and those hard- 
wood dealers who handle the varieties and grades of 
lumber used in this industry are reporting a much 
improved trade. It is likely that this industry will 
continue to absorb larger amounts of lumber through 
the remainder of the year. The agricultural implement 
people, however, are buying only enough to piece out 
with, which involves smali lots insuflicient to affect 
in a favorable way the price or general movement of 
lumber. The car building companies and piano and 
organ factories are also cutting down their purchases 
to the lowest possible limit, and, while they are buy- 
ing a little occasionally to keep their assortments in 
trim, have announced their intertion not to enter the 
market for large lots for the present. As for the 
small factories manufacturing mill work or articles of 
that description, they are unaccustomed to buy in large 
quantities for future use and are now merely feeding 
themselves in wagon load lots as they need the stock. 

Plain oak, which has shown a steadiness in price 
throughout the summer, now displays a  dispo- 
sition to droop a few points. At the same time those 
who have lately visited points in the middle south 
say that dry stocks are far from heavy and that there 
is no reason why there should be any falling off in 
price. The fact that oak is being offered in this mar- 
ket, however, at values several dollars less than it 
was held at early in the summer is evidence of the 
fact that there are a few holders who are either not 
posted on values or who desire to sell in order to meet 
current obligations. 





St. Louis, Mo. A thorough canvass of the hardwood 
situation shows that there have been very few changes 
since last report. Some stock is changing hands, but 
the volume of business is not nearly what it should 
be at this season of the year. A number of traveling 
salesmen are in from the northern and eastern country 
and they report that sales are entirely made up of 
small lots which are obviously bought only to tide 
the factories over until after the election. Nearly every 
buyer makes the statement that he prefers to wait 
until November before placing large orders and the 
salesmen are trying to show up a good business by 
the aggregate of small. orders. It is reported that 
there is a goodly amount of inquiry being done by 
the various factories in the northern country, which 
indicates that their stocks are in need of replenishment 
and that they will be in the market quite heavily as 
soon as the atmosphere clears up somewhat. 

Thus far this year red oak has been far in the lead 
of white oak in point of demand and there has not been 
the usual difference in price between it and white. At 
the present time the tendency seems to be toward an 
adjustment of this difference to the old basis, as it is 
being offered in the St. Louis territory at lower prices 
than prevailed a few weeks ago. So far as this market 
is concerned, however, wholesale prices have not changed 
and the majority of the people are buying more freely 
of red than of white. Plain stock is preferred to quar- 
tered and the majority of present sales are of stock 
that is 14 and 14 inches thick. 

The present cottonwood situation is one of uncer- 
tainty. The movement of stock into this market thus 
far this year has been much below the normal, while 
the consumption has been fully up to what it should 
be. Despite this prices have continued to decline because 
of lack of demand, and present values are lower than 
they have been at any time this year. 

Of the other woods handled in this market there 
has been some slight brightening in the demand for ash 
but there is not much of it changing hands. Hickory 
and all classes of wagon lumber are selling at very fair 
figures and the demand is able to take care of all that 
is coming in. The wagon people are enjoying an excel- 
lent trade and are buying freely. 





New Orleans, La. Little hardwood lumber is moving 
through this port, despite the fact that a little better de- 
mand is reported from the other side. The movement of 
staves alone is keeping up to anything like its normal 
notch. Ocean freight rates continue very high, with 
cotton and grain getting the preference. The attitude of 
the moved on the car service question is also a con- 
tinued menace. 

POPIOOOw"— 

New York City. Conditions have greatly improved 
within the last week in the hardwood market. There 
are lots of inquiries and prices have stiffened quite a 
little. Poplar has gone up $1 a thousand, and the low- 
est prices for firsts and seconds may be quoted at $36 
and $37. Plain oak is as high as ever, being quoted 
at $39 and $40 for inch stock. There is not very much 
doing in quartered oak, but it keeps steady in price 
with $60 not a greatly exaggerated figure. For maple 
flooring the association firms are keeping up prices 
firmly, although outside concerns are said to be cutting 
figures a little. ; 





_ Buffalo, N. Y. There is better inquiry for practically 
all sorts of hardwood lumber, with some firms reporting 
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a special call for white ash. As all interests do not 
appear to be selling ash out of the ordinary it will have 
to be set down as a possible spurt that may not last, 
but it all.counts as a whole. ‘Lhe east is buying more 
than formerly, though mostly on account of scarcity of 
stock. It is pretty plain, though, that the east is con- 
vinced that it is not going to get stock at any further 
reduction, and it will now buy at the prices asked, but 
the plan of running on short stock is now a sort of 
chronic complaint and promises to last. The special 
demand for plain oak continues, and there is more than 
the usual sale for birch. For beech, of which special 
request for quotations has been received, the trade 
quotes $16 for 3-inch plank on cars here and one firm 
offers to sell for $14 at log run. Im flooring there is 
practically no difference in price between beech and 
maple; the plan of using common cuts prevails consid- 
erably in both woods. Another inquiry on black ash 
brings out the quotation of $39 for inch and $42 for 
5-4 amd 6-4. 
wees 
Boston, Mass. ach item of the hardwood market 
is acting a good deal like a coquettish maid, who is 
expecting something to happen, though she knows not 
what. if you ask an expert for an opinion as to the 
future of hardwood prices he will meet your question 
with another, ‘“‘Who’s going to be elected?” The whole 
thing seems to hinge on that one far remote though al- 
ways possible contingency of the election of the wrong 
man; this can be taken as the reader chooses, but if 
the wrong man should be elected there will be hard- 
woods to sell—plenty. The extreme from the top to 
the lowest prices on the various items represents so 
wide a range that it is difficult to speak intelligently 
to meet all sides. Quartered oak is moving in a modest 
sort of way, with something doing most of the time, 
although the volume is not large and the business lacks 
the snap that it should. Prices for the staple grades of 
Indiana stock remain about the same, and probably $65 
would hit as near the middle as another figure would. 
OPPO IS 
Baltimore, Md. The hardwoods situation is prac- 
tically unchanged with the exception of a slight weaken- 
ing in oak prices. Previous high values so stimu- 
lated activity at the mills that stocks are now rather 
in excess of requirements. Other hardwoods, however, 
remain very firm and command high values, Ash, walnut, 
cherry and similar woods find a ready market. Export 
business is absorbing Jarge quantities of hardwoods, 
which tends to relieve the situation at home. Ocean 
freight rates remain high, but there are prospects of a 
reduction. 
rv Yveee 
Pittsburg, Pa. This market is slow, with plenty of 
inquiries followed by only intermittent orders. The de- 
mand for beech is limited, there being but little call for 
this commodity, even in brisk times. Prices range about 
the same as those for hemlock, about $13 for yard sizes, 
while freight rates in comparison are heavier, Plain 
sawed oak, firsts and seconds, are listed at $34; quarter 
sawed, $58; common plain sawed, $25; common quar- 
tered sawed, $45; inch thickness, about $2 more. Maple 
flooring is in fair demand at $30, while ash, firsts and 
seconds, brings $38; thicker, $40. There 18 no surplus of 
any of these woods, but a fairly good supply. 
eee 
Cincinnati, O. Despite reported difficulty in dis- 
posing of stocks, the volume of business has not no- 
ticeably scant. “After election” is still the time des- 
ignated for resumption of operations. It is expected 
here that a result of the recent cottonwood meeting 
in Chicago will be a better appreciation of the wood, 
with tendency toward firmer prices. ‘Trade is really 
rather more than normally quiet, with bright antici- 
pations based on the expected election returns. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Hemlock is sharing to some extent in 
the noticeable revival of general lumber demand, but 
does not occupy a strong position and is still weak in 
price. There is still some inquiry, however, and a bill 
for 1,000,000 feet is now being negotiated for that will 
probably come forward by water. Quotations show a 
wide range on rail shipments especially, dimension being 
offered here in car lots at from $10.75 upward. A Wis- 
consin dealer recently shipped quite a lot of dressed and 
matched hemlock of superior quality into Pennsylvania, 
noteworthy from the fact that it went into the center 
of the hemlock industry in that state. The outlook for 
hemlock in this section is not flattering, and probably 
no improvement can be looked for during the balance of 
this season, there being a big supply on hand and yel- 
low pine having made considerable inroads into what 
heretofore has been regarded as good hemlock territory 
in Illinois and Indiana. 

(ee eel 

New York City. ~The base price, $15, is being well 
maintained, but there is no denying that retailers’ 
stocks are sadly depleted. Most of the orders coming 
in now are of the “rush” variety. There does not appear 
to be any desire to stock up, the satisfying of immedi- 
ate demands being Psat yi all that is desired. Under 
these conditions, with nothing to be gained by cutting 
prices, they are generally well held. 

ee eed 

Buffalo, N. Y. There are still several prices for hem- 
lock, the best and most extensive dealers getting $13.50 
for base, as freely reported by other members of the 
trade, while most of them sell at $13, and there is here 
and there a sale at $12.75. The Michigan influence has 
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had something to do with this, and anxiety to sell has 
not been lacking. The large amount of it going to the 
Pan-American construction ought to have firmed up 
the price, but somebody didn’t want to wait. There is 
very little of it held in yard here, as it is too cheap to 
pay for much unnecessary handling. 

—er rw") 

Pittsburg, Pa. A base price of $13.25 has been de- 
cided upon by the association. The demand has been on 
the increase for the past ten days, and this increase is 
expected to continue on into the spring, when a rush of 
trade is predicted. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Reports from those who handle poplar in 
this market are quite generally to the effect that the 
demand is keeping up moderately well and that there 
is not much surplus stock on hand. Offerings, how- 
ever, are made with somewhat more freedom than 
has been the case previously this year, but there are 
no indications that stocks in the hands of producers 
are at all burdensome. Om the contrary, there are quite 
a number of items that cannot be furnished as promptly 
as the trade would like and on these items prices are 
being firmly maintained. Firsts and seconds and culls 
appear to be in the best demand, while common is to 
some extent neglected. Poplar squares are also rather 
weak. Woodturners complain that some of the south- 
ern factories are shipping turned columns into this 
market at about the price that the Chicago woodturners 
are compelled to pay for the rough squares. With the 
reported picking up of the demand for furniture woods 
it is expected that there will be improvement in com- 
mon poplar, which is largely used in this industry. 

eevee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers continue to report an improve- 
ment in demand, both east and west, so it appears that 
the weakness in that direction is gone. Some box 
factories report increased outputs of poplar boxes, 
though there does not appear to be any larger supply of 
this lumber in sight than formerly. It is so constantly 
limited that unless some other wood can be made to 
take its place there can hardly be an oversupply in 
future. 





—eeerrrnr" 

Boston, Mass. Poplar has held its own remark- 
ably well during all the assaults which have been made 
upon it in the effort to turn its flank; thoroughly en- 
trenched behind the acknowledged scarcity of stock, the 
large manufacturers serenely smile and fire their full 
price list into the camps of the wholesaler and retailer. 
It is a thoroughly satisfactory condition which leaves 
no room or desire for skyrocket price lists. The aver- 
age range of prices is still $36 to $38 for 1-inch No. 
1 and 2, with the usual advance for thick stock and 


squares. 
——eer—re—re—rr" 

Baltimore, Md. The market is in excellent shape, 
with no unsold surplus anywhere and the mills ‘hardly 
able to keep up with the demand. Inquiry from both 
domestic and foreign sources is lively and highest prices 
are being obtained. Whether poplar will ever go as low 
again as in 1898 is doubtful. The wood exists only in 
limited quantities and has been pretty well cut out 
except at such distances from railroads that it hardly 
pays to haul logs from the point of cutting. 

rere 

Cincinnati, O. The almost unanimous report is that 
business is extremely quiet, with little prospect for 
change for the better until after election. Prices rule 
firm and faith is manifest in a continuation of that 
condition. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The wholesalers of yellow pine talk 
more brightly concerning the present situation than at 
any previous time this fall and it is now a fact that they 
have more than they can do. Business has been steadily 
increasing for some time and the tendency in that direc- 
tion is stronger than it has been at any time thus far 
this year. A sign of the times is that there is more of a 
feeling of independence among the wholesalers and sev- 
eral make the statement that their salesmen are meet- 
ing with less competition than there has been since 
early in the spring. Mills that were three weeks behind 
with their orders ten days ago are now supplied with 
a sufficient number of orders to more than run them 
double that time and their feeling of independence is 
fully justified. 

The shortage of cars has been more rapid in its 
development of late and has now attained such pro- 
portions that a most serious condition prevails. From 
Texas comes the greatest complaint, the requirements 
being more than double the capacity of the empties 
offered. Louisiana and Arkansas are almost as badly 
fixed and there are complaints even from near-by Mis- 
souri points. A dealer made the remark to day that 
he-has several large orders tied up in Mississippi for 
the same reason and expressed the opinion that the 
shortage of railroad equipment would be felt more 
seriously east.of the river than ever before. With the 
supply of empties being placed at the mills only equal 
to 50 percent of the output of the mills it really doubles 
up the length of time that the mills are behind with 
their orders and a large number of people are already 
supplied with a sufficient: number of orders to run them 
well into December, The situation is rapidly becom- 





ing worse and there will be trouble indeed within another 


few weeks. Several of the local wholesalers have 
brought in all of their salesmen and state that they 
will be content with whatever business comes in unso- 
licited. Those who have not taken as radical a step as 
this are making less effort to sell and have brought in 
a few of their men. They say that their mail business 
has developed quite rapidly of late and is now fully 
equal to their ability to make shipments. . 

The reports from the mills show that the demand 
is strongest for dimension and common boards, but 
nearly every one says there has been a better sale of 
those items on the left hand side of the list than there 
was a few weeks ago. Edge grain flooring is one of the 
items that has been in good demand during the whole 
time and the present mill stocks are short of it. Flat 
grain flooring and finish are moving in lots much more 
in unison with the supply. 

a ea 

Chicago. There is a fairly good demand for yellow 
pine in this territory and the firms catering to the 
retail trade say that they are keeping their mills busy 
in shipping orders for yard stock into various sections 
of the north. The retail dealers in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, to say nothing of those west of the Missis- 
sippi, have been constant buyers of yellow pine yard 
stock this fall and it has gained a stronger foothold 
among consumers than would have been imagined pos- 
sible a year or two ago. The scarcity and high price 
of white pine early in the year were the principal fac- 
tors in bringing about this change, and it shows symp- 
toms of permanency. 

There has been a fairly steady demand for bridge 
material, railway ties and dimension of that character 
lately and the mills that are engaged in that trade find 
that they are unable to make much gain on keeping 
up with orders. As far as car material is concerned 
there is still a fair amount of business offered and some 
firms who have followed this trade rather closely are 
doimg considerable, but as a rule the demand for this 
class of stock has fallen off materially. There is a gen- 
eral scarcity of rift-sawed flooring and some of the 
mills are unable to accept orders for either flooring or 
ceiling for early delivery. A recent development is an 
immense order for railway material said to emanate 
from a big New York railway. 

Regarding prices, there does not seem to be any 
material improvement, neither is there any additional 
weakness shown. On some items the list continues to 
be shaded more or less, while in others the full list and 
in some instances even more is being obtained. The 
demand for small dimension appears to be well sus- 
tained and prices remain generally firm on the recent 
50-cent advance. On most items of dressed stock, how- 
ever, there is more or less shading being done. 
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Kansas City, Mo. There has been a_ noticeable 
improvement in the demand for yellow pine from the 
territory south and west of Kansas City, and with few 
exceptions wholesalers here are receiving more orders 
than they did last month. There is no great complaint 
on the volume of business done, although compared with 
last year there is a decrease in demand. This is due, 
however, to the difference in price conditions, as a year 
ago yellow pine was very firm with decidedly upward 
tendency and dealers were carrying large stocks and 
buying considerably ahead of their demand to keep 
their stocks well filled out: this year the reverse is 
the case. Prices are by no means firm and dealers are 
buying only as they need the lumber. The improvement 
in the demand this month is due entirely to the fact that 
retail business is becoming more active, and as the 
retail dealers look for a heavy call for lumber from now 
on until cold weather there is no reason why the mills 
should not be able to secure all the business they can 
take care of with any degree of promptness, up to near 
the end of this year at least. As a rule the mills made 
good shipments in September, but they are now hamp- 
ered more or less by the car shortage and to some extent 
by short mill crews, and the chances are that their 
October shipments will fall behind those of September, 
while the reverse will be the case as to rece'pts of 
orders, and it is freely predicted that the yellow pine 
mills will be considerably further behind on their orders 
in thirty days than they are at this time. 

The price situation has not varied much for several 
weeks. The market is fairly steady, at about $1 aver- 
age off of the last list issued under the auspices of the 
Yellow Pine Bureau of Information, and it is practi- 
cally on a basis of $13 for dimension on a 23-cent rate, 
with some firms getting slightly better prices than this 
and a few willing to take a little less. No change in 
prices either way 1s looked for during the month, nor 
probably for this year. 

, a a a eed 

New Orleans, La. The period of depression which 
marked the yellow pine trade some time back, according 
to statistics and the testimony of the operators, is rap- 
idly passing away. Diminution of stocks is reported 
from mills in the southeast, with increased business. 
The majority of mills in Alabama and Mississippi are 
running full time and shipping about as much as they 
are cutting. The situation west of the river has also 
improved. Demand from the country districts was a lit- 
tle late, but is now beginning to manifest itself, while 
business with the larger centers is most encouraging. 
About the brightest feature of the situation, all things 
considered, is the large number of inquiries received. 





New York City. There is still quite a good demand 
for yellow pine, even though the building prospects 
have not greatly improved. There is enough stock on 
hand to meet all immediate wants and it may be possi- 

'e that the local yards will get over the election scare 
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and begin ordering heavily one of these days. Freights 
are gradually easing up. 

Boston, Mass. Large stocks of yellow pine have 
been coming into the market and were taken readily by 
the yards. Prices vary somewhat and some of the 
southwestern fellows keep the rest of the band guess- 
ing in regard to price. In the main, however, prices 
are fairly firm and satisfactory and the volume of busi- 
ness a good deal heavier than we have had a right to 
expect, although it still lacks the go which it will ac- 
quire later. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. <A review of the situation reveals a 
steady and substantial growth in volume of business, 
with prices that are generally satisfactory. There is 
a decided firmness in this respect, showing that oper- 
ators have matters well in hand. Orders and schedules 
are more plentiful while stocks are not excessive in any 
respect. With prevailing anticipation of a severe 
winter it would not be surprising if next spring found 
short stocks on hand. 

Freight rates to the United Kingdom and continent 
continue almost prohibitive. Vessels are in good 
supply at $2.25 to $2.40 to New York and sound ports; 
$3.25 to Boston. 








New York City. As with almost every stock on the 
list, the call for North Carolina pine has greatly im- 
proved of late and back of quite a flood of inquiries 
there are believed to be a fair proportion of good orders. 
There is no improvement in figures, though, while 
freights are no higher. 

i ee a ae 

Baltimore, Md. Heavy receipts during the past few 
days have served to keep up stocks on the wharves 
and exert a check upon the rising tendency of values. 
But some slight improvement is noted in several direc- 
tions and the situation has developed no discouraging 
features. Yardmen are in the market to some extent 
and considerable lumber is moving, but no pronounced 
spurt is looked for this year, expectations being centered 
upon the time when the spring trade shai: set in heavily. 
Box grades have sold recently at $7 and $7.50 a thou- 
sand feet, but at present there appears to be a tendency 
to hold off, sellers insisting on an advance which buyers 
resist. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The demand for cypress is keepimrg right 
up to the mark in Chicago and bids fair to continue 
to show a fair degree of activity through the fall. 
Dry stocks are now more plentiful at the mills than 
they were during the spring and summer and almost 
any item on the list can be shipped with reasonable 
promptness, unless it be 24-inch clears; for this the 
demand still seems to be above the capacity of the 
mills to supply. A quite large order for this item was 
offered the mills by their representative in this section 
a few days ago, but none of them could furnish it 
in dry stock and the probabilities are that the buyer 
will be compelled to take kiln-dried stock, which can 
be furnished him after the first of next month. A large 
order for cypress booked this week, and which shows 
how diversified the use of cypress lumber is getting 
to be, was for sixty cars of inch cypress, 4, 5 and 6 inch 
widths and from 15 to 28 imches long, to be used 
in the manufacture of washing machines at the rate 
of four cars a month. The manufacturers of this use- 
ful household article never considered cypress until 
this year, having always used white pine until the 
advanced prices in the latter article caused them to 
look for a substitute. After a thorough trial they were 
well pleased with cypress and the orders given show 
that they intend to use it altogether im the future. 
Manufacturers of other articles are also experimenting 
with cypress and undoubtedly some of them will fimd 
it suitable to their purposes. Prices are firm at previous 
quotations. 





St. Louis, Mo. Demand is sufficiently strong to keep 
a fair amount of stock moving, but it cannot be said 
that business is brisk. Dealers say they know of a large 
amount of business held in abeyance until after election 
and that it is impossible to talk some people into buy- 
ing now. Sales made are of small lots, evidently taken 
in only to tide things over until the outlook is clearer, 
the chief trouble with the situation during the past 
three months, but there is really more business trans- 
acted today than there was three months ago for the 
reason that more people are im need of lumber even on 
the hand-to-mouth basis. A few people have what 
might be called fair stocks of cypress, but the majority 
have not. 

Kansas City, Mo. Cypress continues the firmest prod- 
uct in the lumber line, and prices are even and firm 
all along the line. The mills are asking about the same 
prices and are getting them without difficulty, securing 
all the orders they can take care of with promptness. 
The cypress representatives here say there is much more 
cypress being handled by dealers of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska, in proportion to their total 
stock, than there ever has been before in the history of 
the business, and this statement is borne out by the 
manufacturers. The demand from the southwest has 
been away beyond expectations all this year and con- 


tinues steady and active. The mills report stocks still 
light but fairly well assorted and are able to take care 
of the orders that go from this territory to the satis- 
faction of their customers. 





New Orleans, La. Business from the west is heavier 
than has ever before been known, more than compen- 
sating for the dullness in the east. It is true that Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey and New England are 
not calling for any cypress just now, but if they were 
sending in orders at their accustomed rate there would 
be many orders which would have to be turned away, so 
unusually large is the business from the west and the 
middle west. In Pennsylvania and New Jersey the coal 
strike is keeping orders down, while consumers in New- 
York and New England are waiting until after the elec- 
tion. There are many inquiries from New York which 
will develop into business later on. Stocks are in about 
the same condition as they were last week, and prices 
are firm. The volume of business is every bit as big to- 
day as it was at the same time in 1899, the banner year 
of the trade. 


New York City. ‘The satisfactory condition of the 
cypress market is modified by the seasonable difficulty 
of getting stock from southern mills, and it is not to 
be wondered at that prices are held stiffly at $33.75 at 
steamer dock. Of course there is no danger of any 
famine just at present, but those who are cognizant of 
all the conditions and who want stock are perfectly 
willing to pay the price asked. 

Bosoton, Mass. ‘The strong position recorded last 
week has gained still more in strength up to the pres- 
ent time. Freights are still strong and high, and 
steamer freights, on account of cotton, have advanced. 
Dry cypress in anything like large lively stocks is not 
to be seen,.and the fortunate holders of what there 
is in Boston are fully alive to their strong position 
and purpose to hold it. In the long run the “make 
haste slowly” plan has served the cypress men well; 
not having lost their heads earlier in the year they 
have not had occasion to lose their pocketbooks later. 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The quiet in cypress remains 
unbroken. Limited quantities are moving and values 
are a shade off, with prospects somewhat more encour- 
aging than they have been. Inquiry has been con- 
siderably affected by dullness in the building trades 
this year; suburban property, which creates a demand 
for cypress in the way of shingles and for interior work, 
has attracted comparatively little attention. 








Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for shingles at this 
market continues fair with slightly strengthening values, 
The volume of business done by local handlers is con- 
sidered satisfactory, although there has been a slight 
falling off over that of a few weeks ago. Just as 
present there is a large demand for cars in transit, 
but they cannot be secured, as practically all goods 
now unsold are at the mills. Inquiry for red cedars for 
immediate delivery has apparently made the demand 
for shingles very brisk, but it is thought that could 
the orders be filled the trade would not assume excep- 
tionally large proportions. Belated purchasers are 
endeavoring to secure goods at once,.making the rounds 
of the market in trying to place their orders. Values 
remain as previously quoted and are firm, with a 
strong undertone towards higher prices. Much of the 
business is done at from one to two cents under $2.05, 
but many handlers are holding for the latter figure and 
declare that they will take no orders at a less rate. 
Owing to the inability of dealers to secure red cedars 
in transit it is reported that the demand for white 
pine shingles has strengthened slightly during the past 
week, 

Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingle prices have 
grown steadily firmer for some weeks. No great 
advances have been made, but prices are stronger by 
at least 5 cents than they were a couple of weeks ago. 
There is a heavier demand than at any previous time 
this year and inquiry is large. Many dealers are hunt- 
ing with little suecess for cars of shingles in transit 
which can be delivered promptly, and jobbers here who 
have a few cars in transit are getting rid of them at 
prices several cents in advance of quotations for ship- 
ment from the mills. 

New Orleans, La. Manufacturers report that they 
cannot begin to handle the business which is pouring in 
upon them. Orders come in faster than shingles can be 
turned out, and stocks are at the lowest ebb known for 
years. There would be not the slightest difficulty in plac- 
ing 25,000,000 more best shingles than there are in sight 
at the mills. The demand from Texas is absolutely un- 
precedented. Despite the shortage of stocks and the dif- 
ficulty experienced in filling orders, prices will hardly 
be advanced within the near future. Manufacturers be- 
lieve that they are realizing a fair profit, and will let 
matters rock along as they are now for some time to 
come. 





Buffalo, N. Y.. Red cedar shingles cut in on white 
pine more and more. It is now said that the best 
grades of 16-inch pine are fast following the 18-inch 
lengths out of the market. Red cedars are so far below 
them in price that it is a mere matter of high freight 
on low grade cedars making it unprofitable to ship them 


east that prevents the monopoly of the entire trade 
by them. There is a large lot of cedar shingles piled 
up about the lake line docks for shipment east on 
through rate. Sometimes these shingles are offered so 
freely at Duluth and Gladstore for shipment to Buffalo 
that the lines have to refuse them. 





Boston, Mass. FEastern shingles have remained 
about stationary for some time now and farsighted 
buyers have been placing a good many large orders 
in the expectation that, as usual, shingles will advance 
a little from now on. The price asked for New Bruns- 
wick cedars is $2.75, while Washington red cedars bring 
from $3.05 to $3.15 for clears and $2.85 for stars. In 
comparing the prices, however, it should be noted that 
Washington shingles are put up full count. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The cooperage market continues exceed- 
ingly dull for this season of the year, there being no 
change in quotations and very little stock changing 
hands at any price. Packers’ stock is not wanted, as 
the packers are not storing much if any of their goods 
and consequently do not require barrels or tierces. 
Owing to a partial failure of the apple crop in various 
sections, No. 2 and mill run stock adapted to the manu- 
facture of apple barrels are held in excess of the require- 
ment and demand is entirely lacking. About the only 
item wanted at this time with any degree of urgency is 
basswood heading, which appears to be scarce and is in 
active request. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market for coopers’ ma- 
terials during the past week has been brisk, and appar- 
ently considerable business has been done. Inquiry 
for future deliveries indicates good trade at a future 
date. Coopers are looking after their next year’s stock 
but seem inclined to hold off orders until there is little 
possibility of a break in prices before delivery. The 
local demand for flour barrel stock was brisk during 
the past week on account of heavy operations of flour 
mills. Now that several of them have been closed 
for a short period it is thought the demand for goods 
from local coopers will not be as active for the next 
week or two. Quotations: Michigan staves, $8.75 to 
$9; Wisconsin staves, $8.50 to $8.75; patent hoops, 
$9 to $9.25; heading, 54 cents. 








Advertisements will be inser:-d in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - : . 
For two weeks, - - ° = 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
{ charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted-Cmployees 


WANTED BAND SAW FILER. 
First class man, no others need apply. 
JENNINGS BROS., Lopez, Pa. 


WANTED- COMMISSION MEN 
To sell yellow pine. Address 
“F. D. 17," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED YARDMAN. 
Young man experienced in grading hardwoods and pine for 
retail yard in Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
R. J. MONHALL LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED WOODSMAN 
Who can estimate timber, build logging railway spurs, ete.. let 
contracts and load logs for 150,000 feet per day in high healthy 
country in Louisiana. Equipment the best. Must be sober, com- 
petent man. Address a 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 




















WANTED FOREMAN. 

Sash, doors. blinds, mantels and all kinds of interior finish. 
Must be familiar with all kinds of house work, know how to work 
from blue print and manage men to advantage. 

Address “F. D. 2." eare of American Lumberman. 


WANTED BAND SAW FILER 
For band mill and planing mill with band edge and band resaw. 
Address “F. D. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
For head of draughting office in a factory building, stationary 
and marine engines, boilers, saw mill, pulp and generalmachinery. 
four hundred employees. A graduate of technical school with 
at least ten years experience. This is a good opening for a 
bright, thoroughly up-to-date man. 
Address “F. D. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED YOUNG MAN 
‘To learn to set up saw mill machinery and act as traveling sales~ 
man. One must have fair education and be familiar with draw- 
ings and millwright work. Address 
“F. D. 3,” care of American Lumberman, 
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WANTED--AT eee. 
An Al planing mill foreman. Addre 
sUTCHER & MOORE CY PRESS LUMBER CoO., 
Lutcher, La. 


‘WANTED SALEMAN. 

By a wholesale manufacturer of sash, doors and blinds, an ex- 
perienced salesman to travel in Southern Indiana, Western 
Kentucky and Tennessee. State particulars as to experience, 
ete, Address “OC. E. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- SALESMAN. 

By a wholesale manufacturer, an experienced salesman, to sell 
sash, doors and blinds, in the State of Texas; one preferred that 
has traveled in this line in that state; state particulars as to ex- 
perience, salary expec a: ete. Address 

. E. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED DRAFTSMAN. 

A first class mechanical draftsman on saw mill machinery. 
Give age, experience, references to 
FILER & STOWELL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED FOREMAN FOR PLANING | MILL. 
One capable of taking full charge of the work of a large size 
modern sash, door, blind, interior hardwood work, and office fix- 
tures factory. State experience and present employment. Lo- 
cation of the plant is in re south, a city of 40,000 inhabitants. 
Address “M.J.R.,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED AFTER JANUARY FIRST. 
A good saw mill foreman, also a saw mill engineer. 
Address WEYERHAEUSER & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED~A FIRST ‘CLASS SAWYER 
With mill to saw several! million feet lumber by the thousand, or 
would sell timber. The timber isin Arkansas. Address quick 
E. A. ANDERSON, Greenville, Il. 
WANTED-—LUMBER SALESMAN. 
For New England, acquainted with wholesale and retail 
mahogany and hardwood trade. Good salary and permanent 


position to right man. Address 
“B.D. 1," care of American Lumberman. 





~ WANTED A COMPETENT SALEMAN 
Acquainted with the lumber and mill work trade in Michigan. 


Address with full particulars. 
"HE HALL & MUNSON CO., Bay Mills, Mich. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try a small advertisement in the ‘Wanted Employment Col- 
umn’ of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanted: Cmployment | 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
A No. l references. Double band yeotouned: 
Address BOX 33, Amery, Wis. 


WANTED SITUATION. 

Advertiser having long experience in the export trade of 
American woods desires situation. For several years he has 
been employed as traveling salesman in Europe, and he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the various timber markets in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent. First class references, 

Address ‘m. B. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. POSITION AT ONCE. 

An expert bookkeeper and accountant would like a position 
with big lumber concern, where ability will win; state salary. 
Correspondence solicited. Address M. H. MILLIKEN, 

327 E. LaFayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED--POSITION AS INSPECTOR. 
Ten years experience in ties and hardwood lumber. Best 
references. Address BOX 26, Farmer, Ky. 
WANTED-POSITION 
In lumber business by man familiar with lumber, northand south, 
from woods to the office. Industrious, well adapted for handling 
men, in prime of life, ambitious and man of good habits. Prefers 


position in the north. Address 
“F. D. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER. 
By young man, aged 25; possessing character, ability and 
energy. Address “‘ALPHA,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED -POSITION. 

An experienced bookkeeper, stenographer andsalesman would 
like to invest small amount of cash with services in established 
lumber business in Missouri. Address 

“BOOKKEEPER,” care of American Lumbermun. 

- WANTED POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of lumbering operations, railroad or otherwise. 22 years experi- 
ence, 18 years with present employers. T horoughly understand 
hardwood and cedar. Best references. 

Address’ “F. D. 14," care of American Lumberman. 









































POSITION WANTED. 
Capable man, expe eye in all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness. Address “F. D. 18,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or genera! office work, rapid and accurate. Salary moderate. 
Address “F, D. 19,” care of American Lumberman. 


‘WANTED -POSITION 
By thorough lumberman. Familiar every detail. Thorough ac- 
countant, good correspondent and salesman. Posted as tocheap 
manufacture and a Employed, but want change of loca- 
tion. Address . E. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 


Steam engineer of ability; will go anywhere. 
Address “‘C. E. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED--POSITION. 
By German-American, position as retail yard manager, 8 years 
experience, Ai references. Address 
3. T, S.,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED. 

A gentleman who has had 10 years’ experience in yellow pine 
lumber in all its phases from the stump to market, andan exper- 
ience of about same length of time in white pine north, desires a 
position either as manager of a good mill plant, pusiness con- 
nected therewith, or as manager of sales department, or would 
be willing to take charge of a branch sales offlee in New York 
or other eastern city. 

Best of references can be given. Address 

“YELLOW PINE,” care of geeriont Lumberman. 


WANTED -POSITION AS MANAGER 

Or inspector by competent man, practical in all branches of 
iumbering and conversant with northern and southern hard woods 
and pines. Prefer going to Colorado or New Mexico. Good 
reference, Address OX NO, 2, Mt. Jewett, Pa. 























WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class sawyer, either band or circular. 
Address “C. A. S.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED--SITUATION AS BUYER 
Or manager of a general or company store. Best of reference as 
to experience, etc. : 





“BUYER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
When in need of band, circular, gang, shingle and lath saw filers, 
sawyers setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrights, mill machin- 
ists and mill blacksmiths to correspond with the North Western 
Mill Men’s Skilled Labor Association. Address 
CHAS. E. SWEET, Sec’y, Washburn, Wisconsin. 


MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
Where ability would be recognized. 15 years’ experience in yellow 
pine. Have built and operated several mills. Understand latest 
machinery, including bands. Well posted on grades. Correspon- 
dence with parties contemplating going into yellow pine solicited. 
Address “A. C. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling amen. apply to 
XENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association eecaer Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-—-EMPLOYMENT 
By two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
The Lumberman's Actuary. All the results ity figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
your watch. Delivered for $2.50 each Lon cloth, or $3.00 each in 
leather. Sample pages FREE. Addre 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanted: Timber=-dimber Lands 


WANTED-—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their land in the For Sale column of the 
American Lumberman. 


Wantedefiunber Shingles 


WANTED YELLOW PINE. 

An experienced lumberman of large acquaintance amony the 
retail trade, with office in Kansas City, would like to handle the 
output of some of good yellow pine mill, on commission or would 
pay cash for each car sold, 

Address “F. D. 9,” care of American Lumbermuan. 


WANTED -AT ONCE. 
1% and 2 oak squares 30% inches long. Addre 
WOLVERINE MANUFACTURING CO. » Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED QUARTERED WHITE OAK MOULDINGS 
Five million feet, from 1 to 2% inches wide, % inches thick, all 
12 feet long. 
Also two million feet pitch pine for coffin wood. 
_ Address ‘ ‘MOULDINGS,’ ’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

Large quantities plain sawed oak boards, 8-4 to 16-4—1 and 2 
and commons. Also hickory sawed into wagon axles and even- 
ers. White oak sawed into wagon tongues, reaches and bolsters. 

Address P. O. BOX 341, Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwoods in all grades and thicknesses. 
Give full peewee as to dryness, length and width. 
H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED DIMENSION STOCK. 
Short maple, birch, oak, white ash, rock elm. Parties getting 
out dimension stock write for our list. Address 
“OC. 40,”’ care of American Lumberman. 





















































| Wanled:Second Hand Machinery 


! 





WANTED MACHINERY. 

One 125 H. P. tubular boiler, 72 in. x 16 ft., with all fittings com- 
plete, either second hand or new. 

1 latest improved friction nigger. 

1 latest improved two saw trimmer to trim from 6 to 16 feet. 

| heavy side edger with improved cable feed. 

1 log hauler or bull wheel for pulling logs up 50 foot incline with 
a 12 foot rise. McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED SANDER AND RIP SAW. 
One three roll second hand sander, must be in good order and 
cheap for cash; also one sag 3 feed rip saw, large size. 
Address “F. D. 12,” eare of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted-LoggingRy Cuipment 


For four miles of track, about 45 pounds or heavier; delivered at 
DeQueen, Ark. DIERKS LUMBER & COAL CO., Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED-LOCOMOTIVE. 
Good second hand narrow gauge locomotive—20 to 30 tons. 
MORETON & HELMS LUMBER CO., Brookhaven, Miss. 


- WANTED- -3-FOOT GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE. 
We wish to purchase a 3-foot gauge direct zonnected locomo- 
tive, with cylinders 10 inch or 11 inch diameter, with four low 
drivers: must have two or four wheel engine truck; could use 
saddle tank, but prefer separate tender. Give maker's name 
and number and say when built, together with complete detailed 
description and lowest cash price f.o.b. cars shipping point, num- 


ing shipping point. Addre 
GEO. M. DILLEY & SON, Palestine, Texas. 


| Wanled-Business Opportunies | 


WANTED TO BUY 


An interest in a southas®. egy pine or hardwood saw mill plant. 
Address “F. D. 16,” care of American Lumbermun. 


























WANTED TO REPRESENT 
first class yellow pine mill: also good white pine mill in Chicayo 
market. Address “F. D, 15,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED--SAW MILL AND TIMBER. 
Might take an interest in some establishment, 
Address “S. W. HL,” eare of American Lumberman. © 





WANTED. 
An established lumber and shingle business, or will consider a 
desirable tract of timber on Pacific Coast. 
Address “F, D. 8,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED WESTERN OPENING. 

Man with considerable experience in woods, mills and lumber 
office work, wishes to invest small amount with good man in 
western lumbering. Want location and practical partner. 

Address “OPENING,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED--ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as itappearsin 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 


. | Wanted:Miscellaneous 














WANTED-LOG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run oe Let us 
know what you have to offer in this line. Ad 
McCCOWEN & Mc COWEN. ‘Salem, Ind. 


WANTED--BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ashdimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
itumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars and list 
of sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belding, Mich. 





WANTED-—TO BUY. 
Abandoned saw mill buildings, warehouses, tramways, sheds, 
ete. Also second hand'machinery. Address 
“A. D. 2," care of American Lumberman. 





SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Superior and West Superior over the North American telegraph 
lines through your local Postal Telegraph ome. 
C. M. LORING, Pres. H. A. TUTTLE, Supt 





WANTED HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, enpenie, ash, whitewood, south- 
ern pine and cypress. Write 
MONTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. 


| [orSale-Tinber-Jimber Lands 





WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
Strips, 4-4, 3inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 
12 feet long; also white ash strips and boards, 

Address JOHN W. HUS SEY, 1 Broadway, New York. 

WANTED ‘HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 

F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED - WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds: 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, a ene and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Addr 
P. O, BOX, 2569, New York City, New York. 


WANTED--FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, peal suagte and oak, plain and 
quartered; inspection at Oke 
E. C, BRADFORD, 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


WE WANT YOU 
To use the Climax Tally Book. Handiest thing for the purpose 
you have ever seen. Every hardwood lumberman should have 
one. Designed a practical hardwood inspector who knew 
what was wan Bound in sheep with stiff covers and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 44x84 inches. Price per copy, 75 
vents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 




















YOU ARE INVITED . 
T'o send for a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary; it will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. This book gives the feet in all stock 
sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and the amount at ~y from $1.00 to 
$50.00 a thousand of any quantity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results 
ready for use. Cut-in-index. Delivered in cloth binding, for $2.50. 
in leather, for $3.00. Free compe pages. 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


FOR SALE--TIMBER LANDS. 
New saw mill and land in Arkansas, $8,000; also 10,000 acres, 
cut 5,000 feet. $8.00. Write me for timber any time. 
D. M. FREDERIKSEN, Room 419, The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE LOUISIANA PINE. 
Thirteen thousand acres of Louisiana long leaf pine. Cut over 
one hundred million feet. 
J.G. FARWELL, 62 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 25,000 ACRES TIMBER LANDS. 
Maple, birch, beech, ‘hemlock, cedar and spruce. Best location 
in the country for chemical and charcoal plant or iron furnace 
in connection with saw mill. Bh pod shipment. 
ddress “F. D. 7,” care of American Lumbermun. 


BARGAINS IN TIMBER AND IRON LANDS. 
15,680 acres in Essex Co., N. Y., near railroad. Estimated, con- 
tains 40,000 cords pulp wood and 40,000 cords white birch. Has 
superb water power, and inexhaustible iron mines. Also 1,000 
acres ouk timber land in Seott Co., Lng .4% miles from railroad. 
Prices marvelously low to quick buy yer 
FOREST LAND CO., Sy racuse, oe 


FOR SALE- CHOICE REDWOOD. 
10,000 acres extra fine timber, cuts 100,000 feet per acre, situ- 
ated 4 miles from port. 
16,000 acres, cuts 80,000 feet per acre, 4% miles from port. 
8,000 acres, cuts 45,000 feet per acre. 
All estimates guaranteed. 
For further particulars, a 
. E. PEARSALL, Eureka, Cal. 


ne 




















FOR SALE -300,000 WHITE OAK TREES. 


Address “G, 26," care of American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE--PINE TIMBER. 
10,000 acres pine and oak, Natchitoches ang La., near two 
railways building, Will SW H HOW. 2,000 acres 


WCOTT, New Orleans, Li, 














